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The Buyer Who Likes to Shop Around 


A Few Plans Salesmen Are Using to Prove That the 
Lowest Bidder Is Not Always Entitled to the Business 


“confession” to me. He told me 

that when he first assumed the 
position of purchasing agent for a middle 
sized truck manufacturing company he 
received a requisition for some emer- 
gency electrical work. After the fashion 
of purchasing agents, he called for half 
a dozen concerns to send over a man to 
figure an estimate and put in their bids 
for the work. 


He fully expected to have the six men 
rush over breathless and anxious to ob- 
tain the business. But he had a disap- 
pointment due him. Only one of the 
contractors sent a man to estimate on 
the work, and he was not overly enthu- 
siastic at the prospect of getting the 
job. A second telephone call following 
up the first request for bids brought two 
other men, neither of whom seemed con- 
cerned whether they obtained the work 
or not. Finally a fourth man came in 
who let the cat out of the bag. The 
truck concern had, it seemed, acquired a 
reputation for being one of the closest 
and most technical buyers in town. The 
former purchasing agent had been too 
keen to shave even the lowest prices, 
and salesmen in all lines of business had 
learned to fight shy of him whenever 
possible. 


A PURCHASING agent made this 


When Low Prices Are Boomerangs 


Later this purchasing agent learned 
that all the salesmen who called on him 
seemed to have a grudge against the 
former purchasing agent. Shortly after 
the electrical episode he had an order for 
one hundred thousand envelopes. The 
same thing happened. No one seemed 
to have any tears to shed, even if he did 
not get the order. After going the 
rounds of half a dozen manufacturers the 
purchasing agent finally asked one young 
salesman why no one seemed anxious for 
the order. 

“Well, I’ll tell-you the truth,” promised 
the young salesman, “if you'll agree not 
to hold it against me. My sales man- 
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ager, who formerly worked this territory, 
told me that I could chase down your 
inquiry if I wanted to, but that the busi- 
ness would probably go to some cut-price 
sweatshop envelope concern, who didn’t 
know costs. He said that we had made 
desperate efforts in times past to obtain 
a part of your business, but had at last 
decided that it was not worth while be- 
cause you never bought twice from the 
same concern and always had a way of 
getting your supplies for less than -it 
cost to turn them out.” 


An Order Nobody Wanted 


The purchasing agent who told me this 
incident said it gave him some mighty 
nourishing, if unpalatable, food for 
thought. He determined to reverse the 
old policy and to buy only from concerns 
who delivered a real service and high 
quality and to stick to them, even though 
at times some competitor offered a tem- 
porary price advantage. “Do you know,” 
he said to me, in explaining the incident, 
“my predecessor never bought more than 
one order from a concern, because he 
went to such extremes to shop around 
and induce salesmen to shave prices, cut 
commissions, and lengthen terms, that 
he didn’t have the nerve to face them the 
second time. The result was that when 
we wanted a rush order, or special serv- 
ice of any kind there was no one to turn 
to for it. I had to peddle that order for 
100,000 envelopes around as if it were 
smallpox. Nobody in the trade wanted 
it, until I found one concern that had a 
young salesman, hungry for business, 
who seemed happy to get it. And he 
gave me such good prices and workman- 
ship that he has received every subse- 
quent order. I have an ironclad policy 
now, not to be influenced by temporary 
spasms of price cutting, made in an en- 
deavor to obtain our business. Today I 
can obtain the most extraordinary serv- 
ice from our suppliers when I need it, 
for they know I don’t ask for special 
service unless I need it, and that I am 
loyal to the firms who give me service.” 


This story illustrates what will hap- 
pen to the buyer who has a penchant 
for “shopping.” It shows that today’s 
business is best conducted on a plane of 
mutual helpfulness and understanding; 
that the buyer and seller must have 
enough confidence in each other to elimi- 
nate the necessity for widespread shop- 
ping if both parties are to obtain the 
most out of every transaction. 


In gathering material for this article 
the writer has called upon prominent 
salesmen, sales managers, as well as sev- 
eral purchasing agents, and the gist of 
all the information he has received is 
this: the purchasing agent who resorts 
to constant “shopping” is a man ignor- 
ant of values, unable to trust his own 
judgment, or unwilling to place orders 
upon whieh a fair profit can be made; 
or the salesmen who are constantly call- 
ing upon buyers who shop incessantly 
have failed to sell their product, or their 
house thoroughly to these buyers. 


Salesmen Who Sidestep Prices 


Eliminating transactions that are posi- 
tively unsatisfactory to the buyer, a 
salesman ought to be able to obtain re- 
peat orders without the buyer having to 
shop around. I say “ought” advisedly, as 
only a small percentage of salesmen, in 
lines where shopping is a popular indoor 
sport, ever reach the stage of mutual un- 
derstanding with buyers that eliminates 
shopping. But the fact remains that 
some salesmen have developed to a re- 
markable degree the ability to so thor- 
oughly sell their product, their house, or 
their own personality or ability to serve, 
that shopping, on the part of the major- 
ity of customers, is entirely eliminated. 

The question is, how do they do it? 
Here is one plan, used by a salesman for 
a wholesale dry goods house that seems 
to be practicable, as well as clever. Early 
in his career as a salesman he found that 
he was selling only a small percentage of 
the requirements of his customers. He 
had a fairly well developed trade, but 
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was unable to reconcile himself to the 
fact that many of his competitors were 
always able to come in a day or a week 
after him, and obtain nearly as much 
business as he did. Mulling over the 
problem as he walked down a business 
street in one of the towns in his territory 
he noticed a big false front, made of 
muslin signs, on one of the stores to 
which he had occasionally sold filler 
orders. The signs read, “Money Raising 
Sale, $100,000 Worth of Seasonable Mer- 
chandise Thrown on the Market Regard- 
less of Price.” A little further down the 
street he ran across another store, deco- 
rated with the same sort of signs, only 
the second batch of signs read, “Going 
Out of Business.” Across the front of 
the stores, and plastered all over the 
show windows were big signs announcing 
the fact that this store was conducting a 
sale where the cost prices were to be dis- 
regarded and the entire stock “Thrown 
on the Market At Your Mercy.” Under 
the guise of a friendly visit the salesman 
entered the store and made a survey of 
the merchandise offered for sale. He 
found all sorts of odds and ends, bargains 
which wholesalers had offered at close- 
out prices, lines of goods purchased 
from unknown manufacturers, and even 
some merchandise which was practically 
worthless. It was the old, old story of 
the buyer who couldn’t resist a bargain 
when a clever salesman offered an in- 
side price. 


He Taught His Customers to Buy 


“TJ wish every one of my buyers could 
see this stock,” mused the salesman to 
himself, as he left the store, “it would 
teach them a lesson in buying bargains.” 
Unable to take the stock to his cus- 
tomers, he had a photograph of the two 
store fronts made, showing all the bar- 
gain sale and _ going-out-of-business 
signs. Then on each visit to a merchant 
he made it a point to show the photo- 
graphs and discuss with them the ad- 
vantages of concentrating their pur- 
chases as far as possible with one or two 
houses. “I taught my customers to say 
‘no,’” he said in discussing the plan. 
“I explained how manufacturers and 
jobbers are reluctant to come to the 
rescue of a merchant who is known as a 
poor buyer. Every merchant, at some 
time in his business career, is forced to 
ask for credit extensions, or for special 
terms. When he is known as a good 
buyer, and a keen judge of merchandise, 
special favors are usually extended 
cheerfully, especially by houses that have 
received a generous portion of that mer- 
chant’s trade. But if he has not con- 
centrated his buying, he has no place to 
turn because no one house is anxious 
enough for his business to warrant the 
extension of unusual favors.” 


This salesman says he has literally 
“harped” on this one idea whenever he 
had the opportunity. Today his business 
is remarkable for the volume he sells 
each of his customers. Instead of hav- 
ing many small accounts, and taking 
whatever business his customers dole out 
to him, he obtains a big part of their 
entire trade, because he has taught them 
to see the, value of hooking up with fewer 
sources of supply and sticking to them. 
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The fear of paying too high a price 
for merchandise is inherent in the minds 
of nearly every buyer, but today’s in- 
tense competition renders it almost im- 
possible for any concern to shave prices 
to any extent, on any but occasional spe- 
cialties. One salesman worked out a plan 
that kills this fear of paying too much, 
which is at the bottom of the average 
buyer’s penchant for shopping. From 
several of his best customers he obtained 
copies of a number of invoices from com- 
petitive concerns. He found that prices 
varied so little that no buyer could hope 
to save as much as five per cent, by shop- 
ping. He exhibits these copies whenever 
a buyer wants to shop, and then explains 
how the danger of buying is not in price, 
but in assortments; by offering some very 
concrete suggestions for sorting sizes and 
models he has been able to cure many of 
his customers of the shopping habit. 


Shoppers Turned to Buyers 


In a Chicago typewriter salesroom the 
manager of the sales force has a model 
of every competitive make on display. 
When a buyer expresses a desire to shop 
further, he is confronted with the offer 
to save him the trouble of going around 
to the different salesrooms. The sales- 
man finds out, if possible, what other 
machines the buyer intends to inspect. 
Then he brings out this machine, and 
very frankly discusses the comparative 
merits of his own and the competitive 
machine. If the competitive machine has 
a feature that appeals to the buyer, no 
effort is made to minimize its real worth, 
yet if it is merely a talking point, having 
little actual value in real service, no hesi- 
tancy is shown in explaining it. The 
fairness in conceding merit to a com- 
petitor’s machine is usually appreciated 
by the prospect and in many cases his 
desire to shop around is killed. 


“A salesman’s success in thwarting the 
shopping habit depends on his ability to 
sell the proposition, as well as the 
product,” says an executive in charge of 
approximately one hundred paint sales- 
men. “Last fall we made a survey of 
twenty-five representative paint stocks, 
in stores where our line was supposed 
to be featured. We found all sorts of 
paints—we found our salesmen were 
often getting a fair share of the staples, 
but to our sorrow we learned that com- 
petitors were chipping off a goodly share 
of the business on specialties. 

“To get at the bottom of the trouble 
we called in our men and asked them to 
sell us a bill of paint. We fitted up a 
typical paint department in our home 
office, and stocked it with paint. The 
men were required to present their 
proposition to various executives of the 
company in this reproduction of a typical 
dealer’s environment. We found few of 
them who could present our proposition 
as it should be done. They talked about 
our company, the quality of our paint, 
the variety of the line, and the business 
other dealers were doing on our brands. 
But they didn’t tell how to sell paint or 
run a paint department. 

“After we had heard our men present 
our proposition we no longer wondered 
at their inability to sell our entire line, 


and to prevent shopping for paint bar- 
gains, private branded lines, and all that 
sort of thing. We worked out a com- 
plete canvass, in which our entire propo- 
sition to the dealer was_ presented 
logically. We required our men to learn 
this canvass—not by memory, but thor- 
oughly. While we are yet a long way 
from a solution of the problem we have 
increased the sales of items per customer 
to an extent that has thoroughly repaid 
us for the time and expense incident to 
the training we gave our men.” 


The salesman of paint, clothing, shoes, 
hardware or other lines which are sold 
to dealers is confronted with a problem 
somewhat different from the specialty 
salesman who sells a line which is con- 
sumed by his customer, rather than re- 
sold for a profit. The plan in use by a 
shipping container salesman is a good 
example of methods in use in similar 
lines which prevent shopping for lower 
prices. This salesman has a preliminary 
sales talk similar to the following para- 
graph: “My house does not sell on price 
alone. I have no doubt but what you can 
find a manufacturer who will make this 
container for less than we can, who will 
shave our price on occasional orders, 
hoping to catch you napping on subse- 
quent business. We work on a different 
plan. We try to take care of our cus- 
tomers by the year, rather than by the 
order. Now you have one order to place 
today. Let’s forget that for the moment 
and see what other orders you will have 
later in the year. Perhaps we can work 
out some combination runs, or some sav- 
ings in manufacturing which we can pass 
along to you, provided we obtain your 
business on a yearly basis.” 


Selling on a Yearly Basis 


Then this salesman makes a careful 
investigation of every container used by 
his prospective customer, entirely side- 
stepping the matter of a bid, until he 
has carefully examined every container 
and package, and submitted them to the 
engineers in the factory he represents. 
In nearly every case some method of cut- 
ting corners is found by the engineers 
and specialists who make certain written 
suggestions regarding the various con- 
tainers being considered. 

From their report the salesman re- 
turns to the purchasing agent with a 
written proposition, with prices blank 
on all requirements except the one im- 
mediately under consideration. The sug- 
gestions for improvement, strengthening, 
or changing some of the containers are 
usually valuable enough to take the sting 
out of the price proposition and obtain 
the business on a yearly basis, instead of 
a hand-to-mouth basis, determined by 
price alone. 

In every line where shopping for 
lowest bidders is customary we always 
find one or two concerns in every market 
who have found a plan for overcoming 
the shoppers’ price objections. It may be 
an unusual service, the training of the 
salesmen, a special feature that takes the 
product out of the staple class, and adds 
a distinction not found in competitive 
lines, or merely a reputation for the 
highest quality workmanship. 
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He Found that Prospects Read the 
Return Card First 


So this direct mail advertiser cut out return cards and increased 
his returns—also other simple suggestions that will help you 
inject greater and better pulling power into your sales letters 


T is a typically American character- 
I istic to abhor detail. Like the blush- 

ing June bride, who boasts that she 
doesn’t even know how to boil an egg, 
there are business men who take pride 
in the fact that they are “above” details 
—they only have time 
for the big “essen- 


By William A. Hersey 


test made recently by a publishing house, 
it was found that eight out of fourteen 
business executives had developed the 
habit of reading the return card first. 
They unconsciously did so because they 
found that the return card usually gave 


tials.” 
It has always 
seemed to me _ that 


Use The Reverse Side To Order 


nothing is more essen- 
tial than details. As 


William Feather says 
in the June issue of 
his little magazine: 


beg 
“Even the best jobs oe 


consist of ninety per 
cent details. A man 
may rise above doing 
details, but he must 
have an eye for de- 
tails—even petty de- 
tails.” 

I have found that 
this is particularly 
true in selling by mail 
and in the prepara- 
tion of mail advertis- 
ing campaigns. I 
haven’t much respect 
for those sales man- 
agers who talk in fig- 
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continued return cards altogether in his 
next letter. He told his customers to 
reply on the back of the letter. Returns 
picked up, but they were still not enough 
to pay out. So with his next letter he 
enclosed a prepaid government post card, 
with the return address on the front but 
the reverse side perfectly blank. Returns 
climbed a few notches higher, but still 
fell short. Another trifling detail had - 
been overlooked again. Prospects kept 
the blank card and neglected to send 
for the Se So another detail 

was added that sim- 

plified the matter of 


TERMS returning the card. 
ieontvenae The next time the 


publisher printed on 
the back of the post 
card: “We accept 


i 
: 
| 


the proposition out- 


lined in your letter of 


supporters. Tape 
der straps. Sizes 32 to 48, 


ures of big mailings, 
calculating the per- 
centage of returns be- 
fore they even know 
what they are going 
to send out. Their 


Our Guarantee Protects You : 


you receiyve—and if you feel that you do not eave from 25% to 40%, 
enn Sen ee SF a ot Re Oe 
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May 6th, with the un- 
derstanding that in so 
doing we are under no 
obligation whatever.” 
This did the trick, 
and the mere chang- 
ing of the return 
card, with the same 
identical letter and 
list, almost doubled 
the returns over those 
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conception of direct 
advertising is to buy 
a lot of names and 


Princhas corset done not give entire satisfaction to your customers, it will * 
he replaced by us. 
Use Reverse Side To Order 


that if the misteriel, workmanship or fit of any 


“shoot out’’ some 
“stuff” to them. The 
“petty details,” such as deciding what 
postage to use, the size of envelopes, the 
kind of order blank and the type of 
circular are nonchalantly pushed off onto 
someone who has “time for details like 
these.” Old Mike Angelo was right when 
he said, “Trifles make perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle.’ It is the same 
with details, for they bring success, and 
success is the detail we are all after. 
Yet the whole success of the campaign 
—or at least the probable results—hinge 
very largely on just such “petty” details. 
Take the matter of return cards. To 
many of us it makes little difference 
what kind of a card goes out. The big 
thing is the letter. The card is merely 
the vehicle for accepting the proposition 
presented in the letter. But is it? Ina 


bod 
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produced by the orig- 
we @ [gia | inal card. 
As our prices are figured at a very cloee margin of profit, we cannot fill Soe eae a ’ 
octave tor tok es OOO a. nts I am convinced that 
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stock order—for if you are not satisfied in every way with the = gama ; eeedaniéainy thousands of dollars 


could be picked up by 
any concern who 


All bandeaux 
and corset braa- 
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sieres, numbers ° 

204 and 207, are would only give more 
ee thought to this return 

etch crite the card “detail.” In the 
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- | ments are priced 
80 low, we can- 
-{ not break boxes. 


case of the publisher 
mentioned above, I 
think that he could 


Name. 


still further increase 


Local Address. 


his percentage of re- 


Town State 


turns if, instead of 


PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


This corset company used to send out order forms with the 
back blank. Then someone discovered that it was a wonder- 
ful place for an advertising message. The first test showed 
that thirty per cent of the orders included items thus 


advertised 


the whole proposition in a nutshell and 
saved them the ordeal of having to wade 
through an avalanche of conversation to 
find out what it was all about. 

When the publisher made this dis- 
covery he tried an experiment. He dis- 


using the printed gov- 
ernment post cards, 
he would use a private 
card, and tip a one- 
cent stamp in the up- 
per left-hand corner 
of his letter, printing 
beneath it: “Use this 
stamp on the post card enclosed for your 
answer.” It is peculiar, but people hate 
to throw away a postage stamp—it is 
just like throwing away a coin. And by 
tipping the stamp on the letter this way 
it not only serves as an attention getter, 


a 
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but it strongly suggests that the letter 
requires an answer. Even though the 
recipient may be employed in a large 
office and have plenty of stamps at his 
elbow, he will find it hard to disregard 
Ben Franklin beckoning him from the 
corner of the letter. 


Another mistake frequently made in 
planning mailings is designing enclosures 
that are dependent on one another. 
While, of course, it is poor tactics to fill 
up a letter with detailed descriptive mat- 
ter which properly belongs in an enclos- 
ure, it is quite as foolish to make it 
necessary for the recipient to have all 
the enclosures in order to place an order. 
It is interesting to note that quite often 
the returns from a letter can be ma- 
terially increased by utilizing the backs 
of these enclosures to feature special 
offerings. 


A corset manufacturer had been using 
order blanks printed on a light-weight 
bond paper. He used the same order 
blank in every mailing, without change 
of copy of any kind. He thought of it 
merely as a convenience to the customer 
in ordering. It never occurred to him 
that the back of this order blank was a 
most valuable advertising medium. He 
had never stopped to think that when 
the average buyer sits down with his 
pen in hand to make out an order that 
he usually reads everything on the order 
blank carefully, and then turns it over 
to see what is on the back. Having sat- 


back of the order form is blank a golden 
selling opportunity has been wasted. 


When this finally dawned on the cor- 
set manufacturer he decided to experi- 
ment a bit with some special garments 
he wanted to unload. He prepared some 
direct selling copy, illustrated the copy 
with halftone cuts showing the merchan- 
dise offered, and printed the blanks on 
flat writing paper instead of bond. 
Much to his amazement more than thirty 
per cent of the orders that came back 
from this mailing included the items 
listed on the back of the order blank—a 
nice volume of business at practically no 
expense above printing the backs of the 
order blank! If you use order blanks 
in your mail campaigns possibly there is 
a suggestion here for you. 

Another “petty” detail which most 
sales managers are inclined to dodge is 
the manner of folding advertising mat- 
ter. True, if the campaign is directed 
to business houses where the mail is 
opened by a mail clerk, this is not so 
important. But in mailings where the 
envelopes are opened by the recipient 
himself it is very important, for the first 
impression received often determines the 
fate of the letter. If the mailing is made 
up of several enclosures it is a good plan 
to use a large number nine or ten en- 
velope, and “z” fold the letter. By doing 
this, you can bring the letterhead on top, 
so that it will be the first thing seen as 
the contents are taken from the envelope. 


down the letters that go into the waste 
paper basket unread. 


In this connection a dental supply 
house had been working a list of den- 
tists in an endeavor to secure new ac- 
counts. The returns had been below par. 
The sales manager of the company found 
that the letters were not even being read 
—that as soon as the dentist saw the 
familiar letterhead he “guessed” what 
the purport of the letter was, and not 
being interested, tossed it under the desk. 

To get away from the low prices, high 
quality and prompt service hum-drum 
and to put punch into the letters, it was 
decided to stage a contest. Cash prizes 
were offered to lucky customers, the 
names to be drawn monthly from a hat. 
The contest was played up in the letters, 
and a special two-colored letterhead used. 
The letter was folded so that the letter- 
head was the first thing the dentist saw 
when he opened the letter. As a result 
the first letter announcing the contest 
opened more new accounts than any 
three preceding mailing pieces. The cost 
of the business secured was exceptionally 
low, including the cost of the prizes. In 
framing a contest of this kind, however, 
care must be used so as not to conflict 
with the lottery laws. I would suggest 
getting the approval of the local post 
master before releasing the letters. 

Another manufacturer, with whose 
mailings I am familiar, had a somewhat 
similar experience with folding mail mat- 
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Free to Four Lucky Dentists 

$250.00 Cash Pri HELEN BUTTERICK 

Every Month ar sealer 

Surtshin “Lucky 

Dentist” Contest ee 

Surtshin Dental Laboratory, Inc. prone Stuyvesant 6904 208 East 14th St., New York City 

HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO MAKE $100 EXTRA EVERY MONTH? Dear Medam:- 


om. U May I tell you how scores of women are easily earning 

3 eo un the extra money they need for Chistmas gifts for their friends 

por and relatives? 

fw* ay Subscription orders to good magazines for the home have 
come exceedingly popvlar the last few years as Christmas gifts. 
ey are moderately priced gifts, yet useful; enjoyable, and long 


WwW r ered 
‘ p Of course, you know the Delineator as the leading wom- 


On the first Friday of every month - starting the first Friday in June, 1922, 
we are going to draw by lot the names of four of our customers and the lucky 
ones will receive prizes aggregating $250.00 in cash, as follows: 

lst PRIZE $100. 2nd PRIZE $75. 


3rd PRIZE $50. 4th PRIZE $25. 


This contest is open to every dentist ond the only stipulations are: A: 


1. No dentist can win a prize until he has been a customer for at 
least 60 days. an’s and home magazine. So naturally, the Delineator is the 

choice of thousands of women, when making up their list of Christ- 

| i. mas gifts. 


2 


2. All customers are eligible to participate in-this contest if they . 
have placed at least $50. worth of business with us during the I shovld like to have you send us the Christus subserd; 
Srey apne serene tions from your town, earning 50¢ for each one, as well as extra 

bonuses and prizes from time to time. It is easy. All you need to 

do is to show @ sample copy of the Delineator to your friends, in 
spare time. 


eas 


ta 


- All bills for work done from Monday tc Saturday, inclusive, must 
be paid on Tuesday of the week following. 


This contest is absolutely on the square, 
ing monner. The nome of every eligible customer will be written on a small 
ticket. These tickets will be placed in a -hat'- shakon up - and four tickets 
will be drawn by a well-known dcntist who has been blindfolded in the presonce 
of other customers. The winning namos will be'published every month. 

. . . . . 


It will be conducted in the follow- Those who regularly send the Delineator to their friends 


will gladly. give you their orders -- and those who have not provi- 
ously dons fo will welcoms the suggestion. And you will easily 
earn from fifteen to twenty dollars in a few days time, right now. 
Then you can continue to take orders for the Delineator #11 the 

° year round, thus making a nice, steady income for yourself. 
Now, apart from the chance you have of winning a $100. cash prize each month, 

there are other important reasons why you should place your business with us. ‘ 


Your name was given to me by one of your local merchants, 
The main reasons are, LOW PRICES, COCD QUALITY and PROKPT SERVICE. 


with & very high recommendation, so I am particularly anxious to 
have you act as our subscription ropresentative there. If you can 
begin at once just fill in the coupon on the back page and send it 
to me, I will then mail the necessary materials and a sample copy 
of the Delineator to you so you can get started right away. 


‘ Secretary. 
Butterick Building, New York City. 


With regard to service - we make it a special point to deliver all orders at 
the exact time they are promised. We never make excuses or delays. As to 
quelity - even though our present prices are low, all work you send in will 

be done under the personal supervision of Nr. Surtshin, who has been well known 
among the profession for years. 


Enter this contest now - start sending in your work this month, so that you 
will be eligible for the June contest. 


Very truly yours, 


SURTSHIN DENTAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Enter 


Now and Win a Prize in June! 
When this letter was folded so that the letterhead was shown 
on the tap fold it opened more new accounts than any three 
preceding letters. Like the Butterick letter opposite it is printed 
in red and black 


The Butterick Publishing Company finds that in selling to 

awomen-the more the letter can be personalized the better results 

—hence the use of “Helen Butterick” letterheads and the long- 
hand marginal notation in red ink 
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How Much Does It Take to Advertise? 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


Hundreds of potentially successful advertisers are held back from starting to advertise because 
they have heard so often about how much money one page in some of the bigger publications 


costs—they feel that a few thousand dollars would be lost in the shuffle. 


But in this second 


article of the series on the early beginnings of well-known advertisers Mr. Woolley recounts the 
experiences of men who began advertising with a few hundred, instead of a few hundred 
thousand dollars. He shows how knowledge and ability, plus a sound idea often take the place of 


fat bankrolls. 


scattered all through advertising 

history; nor need we go back far 
to find it. Many of the most human 
stories, however, lie under the surface 
and must be dug out by patient research. 
It is not so hard to get mere lists of 
advertising appropriations and mediums, 
but to bring in identities and make them 
live is often most difficult. Yet these are 
the stories that get hold of us. 


Of this latter type is the career of C. 
J. Van Bourgondien, of Babylon, L. I. 
His story is not only an advertising 
romance but a narrative intensely per- 
sonal and absorbing. 


What He Did With $35 


At the close of six years’ employment 
by others in the horticultural business, 
young Mr. Van Bourgondien found he 
was getting nowhere and resolved to 


‘| = romance of achievement lies 


start out for himself in the same indus- - 


try—in which he had been trained. 


The fact that he had only $35 working 
capital may have troubled him, but did 
not prevent this adventure on his own 
account, in 1918, into the field of plants, 
roots and flowers. He reckoned that 
what he needed first of all was advertis- 
ing along with a small patch of ground. 
The latter was not so hard to finance, 
but advertising usually takes more or 
less ready cash. 


However, Van Bourgondien displayed 
from the first an unusual ingenuity. He 
went to a friendly firm engaged in an 
allied but different line, and easily ar- 
ranged to buy for $35 the right to use 
its mailing list. 

With this arrangement really as a col- 
lateral, he then contracted with printers 
for four thousand catalogs, to cost $600. 
In sixty days after mailing the catalogs 
to the names on his list, the returns en- 
abled him to pay the printers and estab- 
lish in the bank a working capital of 
$1,200. This represented the profit of 
the first season’s transactions. 


In the spring of 1919 Van Bourgon- 
dien issued a modest pamphlet devoted 
to gladioli and dahlias, but for the bul- 
wark of his trade he depended on Dutch 
bulbs, including hyacinths, daffodils, and 
so on. Gradually he added other plants 
and roots. 


Meanwhile he continued his direct-by- 
mail exploitation, and then went into 
class magazines devoted to the better 
type of homes and private gardens. 

He worked the business from both the 
plant and flower angles. In 1922 his cut- 
flower sales were $20,000, and his bulb 
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product through the mails brought him 
$25,000. 

A $500 advertisement in colors sold 
over a thousand dollars’ worth of a par- 
ticular dahlia root and created a great 
deal of prestige for Van Bourgondien’s 
products in general. 


His place on Long Island now em- 
braces thirty-eight acres, with a large 
garden under glass and a ten-thousand 
dollar storage warehouse for bulbs and 
flowers; and a comfortable home as well. 
All this Van Bourgondien has earned 
and paid for through his intensive work 
and his advertising. For national pub- 
licity he spends only a very few thou- 
sand dollars annually, but directs it into 
the right channels. 


Van Bourgondien’s exploitation of the 
Chinese lantern plant created more than 
a sensation in horticultural circles.. The 
Chinese lantern was considered a weed, 
and not until Van Bourgondien began 
selling it in immense quantities, during 
the fall and holiday seasons, did the flor- 
ists wake up to the fact that here was a 
money-maker long gone to waste. 


In the fall of 1922 Van Bourgondien 
gathered millions of lanterns from his 
four-acre patch, and the demand was so 
great that he has added eight acres more. 
According to report, the return on 
Chinese lanterns is a thousand dollars 
or more an acre. 


Starts Advertising With $80 


Somewhat similar but with slower ac- 
celeration is a story of roses and chry- 
santhemums—not the blossoms, but the 
plants themselves. Charles H. Totty was 
once a gardener’s apprentice in England, 
but did not relish the prospects of a 
private gardener’s life. So during the 
Chicago World’s Fair he came to the 
United States, landing with ten dollars. 


He saw Niagara Falls, but could get 
no further. As yet, he had not found 
the magic of America, so he drifted back 
into gardening, working on various large 
private estates. 


At the end of a decade he had not 
gone far financially—but had carefully 
observed a dearth of the choicer plant 
materials he had known in his appren- 
ticeship days. He saw a huge unde- 
veloped market. 


Mr. Totty’s skill and artistry were in 
evidence on the wonderful estates he had 
supervised, and so he had no trouble 
borrowing money. He acquired a small 
greenhouse and five acres of land at 
Madison, N. J., and set about a laborious 
task. It was two years before he issued 


The first article appeared in the July issue—the third will appear in September. 


his first catalog. This advertising in- 
vestment was eighty dollars and looked 
big indeed; but it proved he was on the 
right track. 


Twenty varieties of chrysanthemums 
represented his modest beginning with a 
plant but little appreciated in America 
at that time. Up to the beginning of the 
World War he exported American chry- 
santhemums to England, France and the 
continent. He had also added rose 
bushes to his activities. These plants at 
that time sold for a dollar each. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to detail 
the stcry of the Totty national advertis- 
ing campaign, which was undertaken 
and grew in a modest way, embracing 
mediums reaching the better class of 
home and garden owners. Today the ap- 
propriation is around $20,000; and from 
a small local business in one section of 
New Jersey has spread itself nationally 
in an astonishing way. 


Skill Plus Advertising 


Mr. Totty has 200,000 square feet of 
gardens under glass, twenty-two acres of 
outdoor gardens, and one of the most 
unique businesses in America. He pro- 
duces each year about 600,000 plants for 
fellow florists, who in turn produce the 
flowers—last year over 12,000,000 roses 
from this one source. Yet this itself is 
dwarfed by the millions of chrysanthe- 
mums coming from one million hardy 
plants supplied by Mr. Totty. 


Advertising—yes, but we must not 
overlook the skill that lay back of the 
plant production. And isn’t knowledge 
and ability just as necessary in any busi- 
ness that expects results from advertis- 
ing? 

* * * 

Logically following these stories of 
flowers comes that of Ernest E. Bross, 
president of the Traub Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit. This company has 
successfully exploited “Orange Blossom” 
rings, and the story is given me as fol- 
lows by Mr. Donald K. Moore, who has 
charge of advertising. 


“When I came into the organization in 
1917,” he says, “it was for the purpose 
of putting into operation Mr. Bross’ 
plans for selling Orange Blossom wed- 
ding rings, to supplant plain gold circlets. 

“Starting with less than a thousand 
dollars in national advertising, we began 
to work on a small though high-class 
body of dealers to make them see in- 
creased profit possibilities. With the 
coming of platinum engagement rings 
there was a demand for a really fine 
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wedding ring to match. Having sold 
this idea to the dealer, he began to ask 
us, ‘Will the public buy it?’ 

“So it was put squarely up to us to 
change the ring buying habits of 
100,000,000 people. 

“Starting with one-eighth and quarter 
pages in women’s magazines which in 
the main had urban circulation, we 
slowly enlarged our distribution. When 
a smart society wedding was held in 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York or 
Boston, we took pains to find out if an 
Orange Blossom ring had been used. In 
a surprising number of cases we found 
it had been. 

“One of my first tasks was to spend 
two months in research work to uncover 
all the sentiment possible connected with 
wedding rings, and with orange blossoms 
as bridal flowers. In a booklet we told 
the ‘reason why’ for Orange Blossom 
rings. A million or more copies of this 
booklet have been distributed by our 
dealers and direct from the factory in 
the last six years. 

“One of the popular fallacies which 
we torpedoed was that the groom bought 
the ring. All he does is pay for it. 
Clever selling strategy resulted from the 
inauguration of the decorated or chased 
ring. 

Fifty Times More in Seven Years 


“In 1920 we went into a big weekly 
and some of the greatest of the national 
magazines; and we have since used 
magazines of mass circulation continu- 
ously. Our dealer body is more than 
seven times as large as in 1916, and our 
volume in 1923, despite heavy price re- 
ductions, will be six or seven times as 
great. Plans are under way for a gross 


expenditure for advertising in 1924 of. 


about $50,000—and, remember, we started 
with less than a thousand dollars in 1917. 


“We have never spared expense for art 
work, printing, engraving, or dealer serv- 
ice. We furnish the dealer electros for 
all the newspaper advertising he wants 
to do, but he must pay for all the space. 
We write copy for him, design his bill- 
board layouts, or get up a series of let- 
ters. And it has paid big. 

“Each year the full campaign for the 
coming year is completed. National ads, 
booklets for the dealer and consumer, 
cards for window use, newspaper ads— 
all are bound in a big leather book, and 
each salesman is made to understand it 
thoroughly before starting out. Every 
Traub salesman sells our advertising 
first; the order for the product comes 
with much less effort after this is ac- 
complished. 

“Fifteen hundred retail clerks get a 
chatty, personal letter once a month 
from the president or sales manager, 
telling what retail salesmen have done 
in other stores to further the sales of 
Orange Blossom rings. 

“Sincerity is one reason why our ad- 
vertising has been successful. It is 
never the stereotyped formal type deal- 
ing in beautiful generalities.” 


* * * 


The story of the Odo-ro-no Company 
of Cincinnati stands out as one of the 
especially human romances of advertis- 
ing, beginning with the struggles of a 
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young girl to establish what seemed to 
her a product self-evident in value. She 
was Miss Edna Murphey, daughter of 
Dr. A. D. Murphey. Now she is Mrs. 
Edna Albert. 


Odo-ro-no, as it was named, was Dr. 
Murphey’s prescription, originally for 
Cincinnati surgeons who were hampered 
by perspiration during operations. Later 
it was used in the Murphey family and 
by their friends to make dress shields 
unnecessary. 


Miss Edna resolved to sell some of it 
to drug stores. She tramped from store 
to store with some of the bottled prepa- 
ration, and in every instance was turned 
down. 

She resented this affront, and borrow- 
ing $150 from her grandfather opened an 
office in her home city. She stocked it with 
bottles and labels, and worked ceaselessly 
for five months, putting up the prepara- 
tion and directing a small force of house- 
to-house canvassers. 


Then, unable longer to pay the rent, 
she moved the business to her home, and 
for two years worked without any help 
except from her father, evenings. Her 
workshop was the basement, with the of- 
fice upstairs in her own room. The 
morning of advertising had not yet 
dawned for the Odo-ro-no Company, but 
with weary persistence this young 
woman wrote sales letters and circulars. 


“For over three years I hardly moved 
out of the house,” she tells me, “and I 
cannot recall accepting a single social 
invitation. Yet at every stage of de- 
velopment there was increased inspira- 
tion from users—and along with it in- 
creased discouragement. It cost so much 
to make a new user, and took so long to 
convince anyone that checking perspira- 
tion would not affect the health. 


“A few drug stores did put in Odo-ro- 
no on consignment; but with few excep- 
tions we took the bottles back. Sales of 
our star canvassers sometimes ran six 
dollars a day; and agents in small sur- 
rounding towns were also secured, and 
later in small southern towns. On their 
sales we kept going. 


One City at a Time 


“About 1912 we took a booth at an 
Atlantic City exposition, but the demon- 
strator could not sell any Odo-ro-no at 
first and wired us for cold cream—to 
sell and pay expenses. We bought and 
sent down five gallons. The exposition 
lasted all summer, and through it ulti- 
mately we obtained users in all parts of 
the country, and through these made 
dealer connections. 


“Of course from the beginning we used 
every consumer to try to form a dealer 
connection. A financial agency book had 
been borrowed the second year, and 
whenever we got six users in a city I 
wrote letters to all the best-rated dealers 
—in longhand until we could afford a 
second-hand typewriter. 

“After the Atlantic City exposition we 
commenced small newspaper advertising 
in a few towns where we had more than 
one dealer and rates were very cheap. 

“The first ‘big’ advertising was in 
Chattanooga, where after getting seven 
or eight dealers to order a half gross 
each, I started a twelve weeks’ campaign 


of eight-inch ads over the dealer’s name. 
Results were so good that the same plan 
was offered in one city after another. In 
1911 the sales were $1,505. At the end 
of 1914 I had grown bold enough to 
tackle Chicago. 


“It was too big a gamble and the re- 
sult was much financial distress. But I 
found that banks loaned money, and the 
greatest thrill of my whole life was on 
the day when a banker loaned me $5,000, 
on my personal note and his belief in the 
business. 


“It was a dangerous thrill, because 
during the following year I spent $14,000 
in advertising—all on faith that I could 
get enough business out of it to pay my 
bills when due. By this time a dozen 
people were working in our basement, 
and three in the office, which now had an 
entire room.” 


A small factory was built in 1915 near 
the Murphey home by Miss Edna’s 
grandfather. When the business moved 
out of the residence the sales had 
reached an annual volume of $65,000, 
with shipments to England and Cuba. 
“All the selling had been by correspon- 
dence, and I had written all the advertis- 
ing copy,” says Mrs. Albert. “The lay- 
outs were made by an artist friend. 


Getting Distribution by Mail 

“Previous to 1916 one woman’s maga- 
zine was the only periodical used. Be- 
cause Odo-ro-no was a little in advance 
of medical opinion, various authorities 
had taken the stand that stopping per- 
spiration would be detrimental to health. 
A medical journal published an article 
declaring Odo-ro-no dangerous, and I 
had to make journeys to persuade the 
doctors to give Odo-ro-no an exhaustive 
test. Two years later the journal pub- 
lished an article stating that excessive 
local perspiration could be checked with- 
out injury to health.” 


The first appropriation made after 
giving the account to an advertising 
agency was $14,000, mostly in magazines. 
From that time on, the advertising has 
been increased as fast as the sales per- 
mitted. It has been necessary to invest 
a very large percentage of sales in ad- 
vertising to get volume. The 1920 ap- 
propriation was more than $270,000, in- 
cluding some export advertising. 


“There were no salesmen until 1918,” 
says Mrs. Albert, “and we have only four 
at present. Odo-ro-no is sold in almost 
every country, and in many cities of the 
United States it has 100 per cent distri- 
bution. In no city investigated has the 
distribution been under ninety-four per 
cent. 


“Many thousands of dollars have been 
spent on the Odo-ro-no formula, and the 
biggest chemists in the country have 
been employed. 


“To fill completely the needs of the 
market that Odo-ro-no advertising has 
created, we have recently introduced a 
new product called Creme Odo-ro-no, and 
since April have secured, mostly by mail, 
ninety-five per cent jobber distribution 
and over eighty per cent department 
store and chain store distribution, and a 
most satisfactory distribution from drug 
stores. 

(Continued on page 1030) 
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This is the reception our hero expected—the story tells 


of the reception he actually received! 


Yes! We Don’t Want Any Bananas 


Final chapter in the graphic romance of one who thought that 
selling was a piker’s profession, and who had that ground out 
of his system by the rough edges of actual experience 


personal experiences on the road, 

that at least one thing has changed 
in selling: the arrival of a salesman in 
an average small town is an event not 
mentioned in the same breath with Bar- 
num & Bailey, the Chautauqua circuit 
entertainers and a new Chaplin film. 
The bell hops no longer stand in awe as 
you write your name in the big book, and 
later, as he raises the window of your 
two-by-four, wistfully and timidly in- 
quires if it’s really true that folks get 
murdered every few minutes on the 
Bowery. 


Once the salesman was a Hero. 
Now he’s an Incident. 


The fact that he comes from far New 
York or Detroit or the pyramiding 
glories of Chicago and a West that glis- 
tens with the pure gold of harvested 
grain, does not cause the village mer- 
chant to swoon dead away. 

You are a business man on a business 
trip. Others are busy, too. State your 
case and do it “in high.” 

Competition, keener than mere razor- 
edged, alert, on its tip-toes, whizzes past 
you in a cloud of dust. 

To put it bluntly, and razzing the sen- 
timental, it is perfectly obvious that the 
salesman of today must be less of a 


[- has occurred to me, after my own 


social luxury and more of an earnest, . 


competent, resourceful digger for order- 
nuggets. That he may represent the 
largest manufacturing enterprise of its 
kind in the world, is no pet promise that 
dealers will rush at him with orders. 
“The Road” is rougher than it used to 
be, despite those macadam boulevards. 
High-powered human engines are for- 
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By One Who Tried 


ever jockeying for position, and if you 
fall asleep at the wheel, they nudge you 
right off into a ditch. The chap who 
used to spend two hours at work, and 
seven in a hotel room, gurgling Scotch 
and betting his shirt on a pair of deuces, 
is the smallest card in the deck nowa- 
days. It has gotten down to such a 
science, in fact, that sales managers tell 
such men they are free to devote their 
entire time to conviviality. 

But, as I was saying, these homely 
truths were not apparent to me when I 
set forth on my selling pilgrimage. 


Did I not have everything in my favor. 
I represented, glory be, a gigantic cor- 
poration, manufacturing a very fine 
article, long a standard and nationally 
advertised since the day I put on my first 
velvet pants. Was it not unquestionably 
true that hardware dealers would be 
compelled to honor my presence? The 
public had attended to that in advance. 
Oh, you power of advertising! If any 
merchant acted fussy, I could go right 
across the street to his hottest com- 
petitor, and dangle the bait of an ex- 
clusive arrangement. 


It might be difficult to sell an unknown 
product, a new one, with no heritage of 
ancestral greatness behind it, but my 
line was a merchandising tradition. I 
was in the position of one of Uncle Sam’s 
consuls to a foreign land—if anybody 
acted up, all I had to do was wave the 
flag of my house, and the uprising would 
snuff out. 


And I believe this to be a rather widely 
accepted theory among those who are not 
on the inside. 


However, we have a concrete case. 


I called upon the largest hardware 
dealer in a thriving Alabama town. This 
institution was of long standing and 
fed upon several counties. There are less 
ambitious and amazingly stocked stores 
in our larger cities. The owner of this 
store, I had been previously advised, had 
dealt with our firm for twenty years. 


And that was why, as I entered, I 
had my precious day dreams of an invi- 
tation to the Big Chief’s country house, 
and platters of Southern style fried 
chicken, and perhaps a moonlight buggy 
ride with Susie, with father standing on 
the front porch, between two high white 
columns, his hands raised in a sort of 
friendly and acquiescent benediction. 

That would be the way to treat the 
representative of an old and honored 
manufacturing power. 


I was kept waiting for almost an hour. 
Then a young.man came out to see me, 
escorting me to his office. It was not 
the proprietor at all. Mr. J. Hawley 
Mann happened to be traveling abroad 
with his wife, at the time. In any event, 
Mr. Mann never ordered goods 
himself. 

This was the purchasing agent. Oh, 
yes, he knew all about us. No, nothing 
definite as to orders, although this was 
about the time of year when orders were 
placed. The truth of it was another 
line might be selected as the leader for 
the coming year. Why? Because, while 
the manufacturer was comparatively 


. young in the business, he was putting 


out two specials which were proving 
more efficient than anything we had ever 
offered the trade. Tests had been made 
and, moreover, the new company’s adver- 
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tising seemed to sell the public on the 
advanced ideas in invention and manu- 
facture. Until some further study could 
be made of the situation, the purchasing 
agent preferred not to commit himself. 
That was reasonable and common-sense, 
was it not? 

I had not expected this reception. 

For a moment, it left me punctured— 
wordless. 

The suave young purchasing agent re- 
lieved this icy hesitation by a casual re- 
mark. That must have been a great 
fight between Benny Leonard and Lew 
Tendler, at the Yankee Stadium. Well— 
the best man won, eh? Benny was a real 
man’s fighter. A nice fellow. He up- 
held the best traditions of the ring. Did 
I see the fight? 


But I had girdled my loins and was 
ready with a comeback. The mere men- 
tion of Benny Leonard put me in a com- 
bative temper. 


“This line of ours,” I remonstrated, 
“has been selling as a leader, an ac- 
knowledged leader, for twenty-five years. 
The very name of the house imprint is 
known to generations. Do you mean to 
say you are willing to drop a business 
association which has lasted for all these 
years, at a moment’s notice, because some 
manufacturer, new in the field, adds a 
spring or a little patented feature? Is 
that quite fair? Will the public stand 
for it?” 


The “P. A.” Knew His Business 


“Perhaps you don’t quite understand,” 
said the quiet young purchasing agent, 
“we are here—in this community, at 
least—to serve our customers. They 
own the establishment, as far as the 
stock is concerned. If they want a thing, 
we must give it to them. 

“Sentiment can’t interfere. We repre- 
sent the silent partner in the transac- 
tion. The significant thing is that this 
new line IS better in several respects. 
Experts have proven it. You people 
have not changed the style, form or me- 
chanical principle of the products you 
are selling, since the first number came 
out of the factory—and a mighty fine 
and dependable line it is, too. I grant 
you that. But the new line is better in 
some respects and they have elaborated 
upon these technical details in the ad- 
vertising. Right here, locally, in our 
own newspapers, they have been using 
space for three and a half months and 
are still going strong. People come in 
and ask for this new line. Things 
change very rapidly these days in our 
business. I have seen an old standard 
line of coffee pots, sold for many years 
and through the lives of many genera- 
tions, practically go dead on the shelves, 
because someone invented a unique new 
method of making coffee—an attractive 
percolator-type pot, better in every pos- 
sible way. People are less interested in 
names and in traditions than in efficiency 
—if you get what I mean.” 

But I didn’t want to get what he 
meant. I wanted to awake from that 
bad dream and find myself writing out 
the biggest single order of the year. 

“Oh, come, come, my dear sir,” I re- 
taliated, “I’m not willing to believe that 
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a business reputation for honesty, fair 
dealing and the finest product of its kind 
ever known, can be chucked out the win- 
dow as you would an apple core, merely 
because a few folks here in town have 
been unduly influenced by an advertising 
spurt for an untried article. It just isn’t 
being done. Do you know that our fac- 
tory covers thirty-four acres and that—” 


“The little lady who invented the first 
collapsible paper box,” said that ob- 
stinate purchasing agent, “did business 
in a shed not much larger than this room 
for the first seven months and put fifty 
other box manufacturing concerns out 
of business the first year. It’s not the 
age of a house, nor its loyal service over 
past years or its prestige, that counts 
TODAY, although we may all have sym- 
pathy for the veterans. What counts 
NOW is HAVING THE GOODS. A 
manufacturer may have to junk a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of machinery between 
his breakfast coffee and his cheese and 
crackers at night, if somebody else comes 
along with a BIGGER, BETTER idea 
and makes the old stuff obsolete.” 


“Say,” I replied feebly, for this chap 
was talking logic, “say—you weren’t 
brought up in this town, were you?” 

“Yes,” he answered quietly, “but I 
graduated from Cornell and I took two 
years at Columbia on a special course 
and—” 


“T thought so,” was my congratulatory 
retort. And gave up. It was too big a 
job convincing a shrewd man that he was 
wrong when he was right. And as I 
passed out of the store, I saw three 
women buying those new-fangled perco- 
lator coffee pots. 

This was just one little, perhaps in- 
significant example of what I mean when 
I say that selling is now a highly spe- 
cialized profession, and no life work for 
the fellow with anything the matter with 
his spine or his ambition or his powers of 


observation out in the Land of Make- 
Good. 


The prestige and the traditions of 
your house will not do the selling— 
entirely. 

A factory can fill up an entire county 
and slop over into the chinks of the 
next territory, and never help a salesman 
a bit, if he himself lacks the drive and 
the go-get-it instinct. 

A salesman can’t depend wholly on 
selling an institution any longer. 

He must be sizable enough to overcome 
a thousand and one hard-as-steel argu- 
ments brought up by the prospect. In 
a large majority of cases, he must have 
such Herculean genius and _ cyclonic 
gifts of persuasion, that he can talk 
down these truths and half-truths. 

He must sell—sell as he never sold 
before. 


I have dwelt at length, in the earlier 
parts of this admittedly personal docu- 
ment, upon the—shall I call it “body- 
contact” of salesmanship; that is, the 
physical privations of traveling. It may 
be that these elements were over-empha- 
sized. Some men actually like the 
hazards of train-gypsying and country- 
hotel food gambles. For my part, I was 
not born with a cinder-proof constitution 
and there are some things I can’t eat 
without dying. 

I insist that a salesman who is on the 
road a good deal of the time is a hero 
of no small dimensions. 

It is a brave, a defiant, a noble char- 
acter which can rise head and shoulders 
above watery soup and smelly sleeping 
cars, and breeze into a man’s office as if 
just plucked from the lilyfields of Ber- 
muda. 

I tried it. I can’t. 


My time appeared to be divided be- 
tween getting car-soiled and getting 
clean again. 


Training Schools That Create 
New Prospects 


ville, Indiana, millers of Swans 
Down Cake Flour, are using a novel 
plan for creating users of their cake 
flour. In their advertising they offer a 
course of training in cake making. This 
is a regular correspondence course con- 
ducted under the name of Swans Down 
School of Cake Making and a fee of five 
dollars is charged for the complete 
course. This course will not only create 
new users for Swans Down flour, but it 
will build up a big list of women who 
are especially qualified to make cakes 
whose judgment will be respected by 
many other housewives who will accept 
their advice to use the flour. It is an 
unusually long ranged and far sighted 
plan for creating satisfied customers for 
a product. 
A more elaborate plan, based on the 
same idea, is conducted by Library 
Bureau in their school of filing, known 
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as the American Institute of Filing. 
Behind this school is one of the largest 
manufacturers of filing systems, and it 
is only natural that their students will 
become familiar with the filing equip- 
ment sold by Library Bureau, thus cre- 
ating a constant supply of women who 
are trained to take charge of the filing 
departments of concerns who install 
Library Bureau equipment. 


While the plan itself is old, the type- 
writer people having conducted schools 
of typewriting for many years, as well 
as the linotype companies who have long 
conducted schools of instruction for lino- 
type operators, it is one that seems 
worthy of wider use in other lines where 
there is the problem of obtaining tech- 
nically trained help. Many sales have 
been lost because prospects have been 
unable to obtain help to operate the ma- 
chinery or devices which they contem- 
plated purchasing. 
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How We Help Our Men Sell Three 
Times As Much 


Sales are doubled and tripled when the president of the 
Chicago Portrait Company leaves his swivel chair and 
goes out into the field and rings doorbells with his men 


An interview by a member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff with 


R. B. Stout 


President, The Chicago Portrait Company 


“\ N J HY, I could go out in the field 
and in one week sell a hun- 
dred orders myself,” said R. B. 
Stout, president of the Chicago Portrait 
Company, at a meeting of various sales 
executives of the company. No sooner 
were the words out of his mouth than 
some one dared him to do it. It all hap- 
pened about ten years ago, before Mr. 
Stout was made president of the com- 
pany. But that chance remark has led 
to one of the cardinal policies since 
adopted by the company, a policy that 
has been the result of jerking hundreds 
of men out of the doldrums of slow 
sales up into the ranks of the company’s 
biggest producers. 


“When I was challenged to make 
good,” explained Mr. Stout, “I sent out 
word to our sales force all over the coun- 
try that I would go into any territory 
within a night’s ride of Chicago, and sell 
one hundred orders in one week. That 
no one would have the opportunity of 
saying that I picked my territory, I 
agreed to let the men decide the matter 
by their own sales. The territory was 
to be determined by the crew whose sales 
during a certain week were highest. I 
offered to work the same vicinity then 
being worked by the crew turning in the 
biggest business during the week decided 
upon. 


One Hundred Orders in One Week 


“It so happened that a crew working 
out of Owatonna, Minnesota, led the 
force during the week stipulated. My 
offer created considerable excitement 
among the men, because at that time no 
one in the north had ever sold a hundred 
orders in any one week. It was deemed 
impossible. When I arrived at Owa- 
tonna, the Sunday of the week in ques- 
tion, our men told me that another com- 
pany had just completed working the 
territory and had ‘plastered’ the whole 
county with portraits. I was nervous all 
Sunday, fearing that I would fail. 

“By working from six in the morning 
until late each night, I managed to com- 
plete the ‘century’ about nine o’clock 
Saturday night. It was, I believe, the 
most strenuous week’s work I ever did— 
I actually awakened many farmers that 
week to sell them pictures, many of the 
orders were taken before the customers 
had breakfast, and many others long 
after they had finished supper. But I 
had proven that it could be done. Every 
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real man on our sales force was given 
a goal to work for—and, by the way, my 
record lasted just a few days, for the 
very next week another man broke my 
much-heralded record by selling 106 
orders in a week. 


“That was, of course, just the reaction 
we had hoped for. Good as the record 


— 


R. B. Stout 
President, The Chicago Portrait Company 


Mr. Stout is the man who has led, and is 
still leading the portrait business out of the 
darkness of trickery. Starting as a house-to- 
house salesman of portraits, to fill in between 
terms while he was teaching school for $30 
a month, Mr. Stout has led in the fight 
to strip, not only his own business, but all 
concerns in his line, of the misrepresentation, 
price-juggling, and shady practices which 
were considered inseparable from the busi- 
ness fifteen years ago. 


was considered at the time, it was made 
only to be broken time and again. The 
plan worked so well that even to this 
day, in spite of the pressing duties in 
Chicago, incident to being president of a 
million-dollar company, I devote all the 
time I can possibly spare to working 
with our men in the field, driving with 
them from sun-up until after sun-down, 
urging them on to break one record after 
another.” 


In this work Mr. Stout does not do 
very much actual selling. He acts as a 
driver for the salesmen, driving their 
cars from farm-house to farm-house, re- 
serving his advice and suggestions until 
the salesman asks for help. When Mr. 
Stout decides to spend a week with his 
men in the field, he notifies the crew and 
road managers to bring together several 
crews—sometimes as many as thirty or 
forty men. Two or three weeks before 
his visit each man is notified and urged 
to hang up his best record before the 
president of the company arrives, so that 
he will have to work that much harder 
to increase the production of the various 
men. 

On the Sunday of the week the men 
get together for a meeting and each man 
is given an opportunity to set a quota 
for himself, usually considerably in ex- 
cess of his regular sales. A five-dollar 
prize is offered each man whose sales run 
highest each day over the average quota. 
Another five-dollar prize is offered the 
man who makes the most sales each day. 


On Monday Mr. Stout drives the man 
who led the sales force the previous 
week; on Tuesday he drives with the 
man whose sales were highest on Mon- 
day; and on Wednesday with the man 
whose sales were highest on Tuesday, 
and so on throughout the week. 


The Executives Must Sell 


“T set the pace during these weeks,” 
says Mr. Stout, “by early rising, and 
late working. Time after time I have 
started the men out at six in the morn- 
ing, and had them making their first sale 
before seven, and their last as late as 
nine-thirty at night. Only recently up in 
South Dakota one of the men I was with 
ran into a bad streak, and by four 
o’clock in the afternoon he had but six 
orders. Ordinarily he would have called 
it a day. We kept going until after 
nine that night, and when we did finally 
stop he had fifteen orders for the day. 


“Our men know how to sell, and the 
sole object in my making these visits to 
them is to get better acquainted and 
prove to them what greater application 
will do. It gives them a taste of greater 
earnings, and proves that one territory is 
as good as another when the right sort 
of work is done. 

“I have found that six months out of 
the field and I am out of the portrait 
business. Staying at my desk in Chi- 
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cago is the surest way I know of going 
stale on our business. Why, I get out of 
sympathy with the men, and find myself 
writing at them, rather than to them. 
This personal touch that comes from 
these meetings is more valuable to me 
than to the men. We believe that the 
only way to learn to do things is to do 
them, so in teaching our men to sell we 
are long on experience, and short on 
theory and advice. That’s why every 
crew foreman, every district manager, 
every road manager and every executive 
in our company must come from the 


field, and must keep in close personal ° 


touch with the men in the field. Ours is 
a hard line to sell, and to get out of 
touch with the actual selling of our 
goods, means that a man has lost sym- 
pathy with the business, has forgotten 
the problems the men must face daily, 
and is soon unable to understand and 
appreciate their viewpoint.” 

A’few weeks ago Mr. Stout was driv- 
ing with a young Norwegian salesman 
who spoke the language. Nearly all the 
farmers visited that day were Nor- 
wegians, yet in spite of his familiarity 
with the language he made no headway. 
It seemed that another portrait salesman 
had recently worked the same vicinity 
and had sorely mistreated his cus- 
tomers. In desperation the young man 
insisted on showing his line to one house- 
wife who, like a dozen others before her, 
had refused to look or listen. The 


woman became enraged, and attacked . 


the salesman with a rolling pin. In self- 
defense he had to take it away from 
her, and withdraw as gracefully as pos- 
sible. 

It Gives the Salesmen Confidence 


The belligerent woman got busy on 
her telephone and phoned everyone for 
miles around. The next nineteen calls 
they made were fruitless. Notina single 
instance were they given an opportunity 
to show their samples or give a sales 
talk. Naturally the salesman fell be- 
hind that day, and the next day Mr. 
Stout drove another crew member. But 
the same day this young Norwegian had 
been working beyond the range of the 
irate woman’s telephone and had again 
led the force, which meant that Mr. Stout 
drove him the following day. All that 
day Mr. Stout kept urging him to go 
back to those nineteen farm houses, from 
which he had been turned away, and 
make another attempt to sell them. At 
first the young man was dead set against 
going back. But as the day wore on, and 
his sales mounted, he regained his confi- 
dence and agreed to go back the follow- 
ing week. 

Mr. Stout showed me a letter he had 
received several days prior to my inter- 
view from this same young Norwegian. 
He had gone back over that territory and 
sold eleven out of the nineteen homes 
where he had been treated with such 
withering scorn the day Mr. Stout was 
with him. 

“T mention this incident,” said Mr. 
Stout, “to show what our men are con- 
stantly having to contend with. I hate 
to admit it, but the people have been 
mistreated by many men posing as por- 
trait salesmen. Even some of our own 
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men have mistreated customers—over- 
charged them, or perhaps misrepre- 
sented, yet knowing all this I could not 
have believed that in nineteen homes, 
one after another, one cf our men would 
have met with the reception this fellow 
did. But I saw it with my own eyes. 
It was worth a lot to me, to feel that 
through my encouragement I had influ- 
enced this salesman to go back and fight 
it out with those prejudiced farmers’ 


wives. Experiences such as that test 
the mettle of a man. It either makes or 
breaks him.” 


Every Manager a Salesman 


I asked Mr. Stout what happened to a 
crew the week after he left them. You 
know a pendulum that swings high in 
one direction is liable to swing back the 
opposite direction nearly as high, so I 
wondered what effect this one week of 
high pressure driving for records would 
have on the men the following week. 
Mr. Stout frankly admitted that the ten- 
dency was to slump back into the old 
ruts just as soon as he left, but he has 
worked out a plan to keep them going at 
the same pace. He holds a meeting 
just before leaving and offers a diamond 
stick pin, or some other equally valuable 
gift, to men who during the following 
week, overreach the best records made 
during the week he was with them. This 
plan usually forces sales to even greater 
heights than during the week previous, 
for every man fights to break the best 
record hung up during the “President’s 
Week.” 

Another plan is to call in a district or 
road manager and have him drive the 
same crew just as Mr. Stout does. He, 
of course, puts it up to the men that he 
is anxious to break the president’s 
record, and the men get into the spirit 
of the fight and put in another real 
week’s work. Thus, with the prepara- 
tory drive for big weeks prior to Mr. 
Stout’s visit, and the two weeks’ special 
effort after his visit each crew is forced 
to put in five or six unusual weeks. In 
that time many of the men have had time 
to get the habit of getting out early and 
working late, and have received proof of 
what the right sort of application will 
do for them. They have tasted success 
in a bigger way than ever before—they 
have felt the thrill of big earnings, 
and only in rare cases does it fail to 
permanently raise the standards of a 
week’s work. 

The business of the Chicago Portrait 
Company is unique in many ways. Years 
ago the portrait business fell into dis- 
repute. Unscrupulous salesmen would 
resign, or be discharged from a company 
and would jump into the next county and 
continue selling, taking a deposit and the 
customers’ photographs, never to turn in 
the money or return the original photos. 
Imagine how a customer would treat a 
salesman who called a month or so after 
she learned that a prized family photo- 
graph had been forever lost, as well as a 
cash deposit, because she had trusted 
some salesman. Conditions got so bad 
that many portrait concerns went out of 
business. 

It seemed impossible to obtain good 
salesmen. Yet through all this period 


of trickery and misrepresentation, the 
Chicago Portrait Company has managed 
to make steady progress. Years ago 
they broke all precedents in the industry 
by establishing one price for a picture. 
Up to that time it was the salesman’s 
privilege to charge all he could get. This 
was one step in the right direction, 
which later resulted in the one-price plan 
on frames which are sold by delivery- 
men who follow up the salesman to de- 
liver the finished enlargements. When 
this one-price plan of selling frames was 
put into effect, the largest competitor of 
the Chicago company told Mr. Stout that 
it would bankrupt the company. “All 
right then, we go bankrupt,” said Mr. 
Stout. The greatest problem was to 
“sell” the one-price idea to the men 
within the organization. They had been 
working on a plan of buying the frames 
outright, and then selling them for what 
they could get. 

When the one-price system went into 
effect, the men were placed on a straight 
commission basis, and required to remit 
the entire amount coilected. Then, at 
stated periods, they.were paid their com- 
missions. But even with this plan some 
of the men obliterated the price stamped 
on the frames, made overcharges, and 
pocketed the difference. It was neces- 
sary to discharge several of their best 
men to prove the company’s intention to 
enforce the one-price policy. 


Old Methods Must Go 


It is working out very successfully 
right now. Although it has in some 
cases lowered the earning capacity of 
the deliverymen, yet it will, no doubt, be 
one of the best policies ever put into 
effect in this business. Right now the 
Chicago Portrait Company is paying the 
price of leadership. Some of their men 
jumped to competitive concerns, so they 
might be enabled to Zo on robbing the 
public by overcharges. The plan has not 
even yet been thoroughly satisfactory to 
all the deliverymen, but, on the whole, it 
is making their work easier, even though 
they cannot see it that way as yet. 

Invariably the leader in any industry 
must suffer when house-cleaning starts. 
The concerns who continue to practice 
methods that are frowned upon reap a 
temporary reward, but of course soon 
fall by the wayside. Methods that were 
considered perfectly fair and aboveboard 
twenty years ago are looked upon with 
general disfavor today. But occasionally 
we still find the salesman who bribes his 
customers, who hands out rebates to 
buyers, or buys business; yet, as a rule, 
the concerns in any line of business who 
fail to clean up when the others start, 
soon fall behind the procession. 


At the present time the Chicago Por- 
trait Company employs approximately 
1,100 salesmen, counting their Canadian 
and Australian men. About eight hun- 
dred are working in this country. Their 
force is organized on the crew plan, a 
crew foreman being in charge of each 
crew of five or six men. A full crew 
consists of five salesmen, and a crew 
foreman, who also is expected to sell 
regularly. In charge of each three or 
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Winning Answer to the June Problem 


By William Sample 


Vice-President, Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 


In June we printed the problem of a manufacturer whose salesmen were playing favorites and 


not selling certain neglected products in his line. 


The company employs 150 salesmen, the big 


volume of whose sales are on a well advertised breakfast food. The business being built on this 
item the men have learned to follow the line of least resistance and sell it to the exclusion of 
specialties which have been added since the original product was popularized. It is a problem 
that many manufacturers have to contend with and a large number of answers have been re- 
ceived. All of them were good, yet space prohibits the printing of more than two in this issue. 


HE concern manufacturing a line 

of grocery specialties, whose sales- 

men specialize on certain products 
and do not sell the full line, are wp 
against a problem that is almost uni- 
versal, and it can be solved only by care- 
ful supervision and by an extra stimulus 
to the salesmen to sell the articles they 
have neglected. 


To handle 150 salesmen, there should 
be one general sales manager ana at 
least six division sales managers. Each 
of these division sales managers should 
spend at least half his time on the road 
with his men, and the other half should 
be spent at headquarters, so that they 
will be kept thoroughly sold on company 
policies and have the benefit of personal 
contact with the executives and depart- 
ment heads. This plan also permits of 
frequent meetings of the general sales 
manager and division sales managers, 
and establishes and stabilizes policies 
which are the same throughout the whole 
organization. 

The Bonus Plan 


The salesmen should be responsible 
only to the division sales manager, but in 
addition to these sales managers there 
should be at least four product managers 
responsible for the sale of their products 
in all divisions. These product managers 
should have no salesmen under their di- 
rect control, but should work with the 
division sales managers and salesmen in 
all territories to stimulate the sale of 
their particular products throughout the 
country. It might even be feasible and 
advisable to let them have special sales- 
men or demonstrators under their con- 
trol, to be used in any territory, but such 
salesmen or demonstrators should be 
handled on a straight salary basis, and 
the territory salesman should be credited 
with everything going into his territory, 
regardless of how it might be sold. 


To stimulate the territory salesmen 
themselves, every man should be credited 
with everything going into his territory, 
and should be given a bonus mark with 
a bonus for every unit over this mark in 
the twelve-month period. This bonus 
mark should be on a point basis, and 
extra points should be given for special- 
ties requiring extra sales effort. For in- 
stance, take the product that sells in the 
largest volume and that is most widely 
advertised, and credit the salesman with 
one point for each container or other 
unit of this product. There may be sev- 
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should be taken into consideration. 


eral items in the line on which one point 
per unit would be equitable. 

On other products not so well adver- 
tised, not so easy to sell, or perhaps 
carrying a larger profit, the salesman 


June Problem Draws 
Many Answers 


W. W. Sanderson’s answer 
was judged second best and is 
printed on the page following. 
The letter submitted by H. 
Dumont of the Pacific Coast 
Borax Co. was judged third 
best, while letters submitted 
by the following men are 
worthy of special mention: J. 
J. McAleese, general sales 
manager, Pittsburgh Provi- 
sion & Packing Company, I. 
G. Whitney, of the Russell 
Manufacturing Company; J. 
P. Jones, sales manager, the 
Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana; W. C. House, sales 
manager, Blamberg Brothers, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md.; and 
George W. Higgins of Higgins 
& Gollmar, New York. 

An interesting letter was 
received from R. R. Pesquera, 
of Pesquera & Pesquera, San 
Juan, Porto Rico. The July- 
August problem is printed on 
page 930. 


should be credited with two points per 
unit. Other specialties, and especially 
those carrying a long profit, might give 
the men three or four points per unit. 

In arriving at the proper bonus mark 
for each salesman, the salary and travel- 
ing expenses of the salesman should be 
the first consideration, but the previous 
record of the same territory, business 
conditions in the territory, the possibil- 
ities in the territory, and other factors 
Sup- 
pose, for instance, a certain salesman 
draws a salary of $1,800 per year and 
his expenses run $1,800 more. That 
makes a total of $3,600. If the average 
container of the company’s staple prod- 
ucts permits a selling cost of fifty cents, 


this salesman’s bonus mark would be 
7,200 points, more or less, after taking 
into consideration the other factors. 

Another salesman in a new territory, 
drawing the same salary and expenses, 
might be given a bonus mark of 5,000 
points or even 3,600 points, because a 
selling cost of $1.00 per unit or con- 
tainer might easily be justified in such a 
territory where a selling cost of fifty 
cents per unit or container would be 
high in an old established territory. You 
can see that this plan permits of great 
variation to meet existing conditions. 

Granting that the plan has progressed 
thus far, it is then the duty of the divi- 
sien sales managers and product man- 
agers to sell the salesmen on the advan- 
tage of pushing the specialties which 
carry the extra points. Selling prices on 
these specialties may be adjusted to cover 
the extra selling cost, and the product 
managers will see that they are not 
neglected. 


When the Bonus Cuts Selling Costs 


On a plan of this kind it is absolutely 
essential that the salesmen be paid a 
fair salary and expenses and that any 
bonus earned be extra compensation to 
them. If this bonus is made twenty-five 
cents_per point, or half the selling allow- 
ance in the original price, every sales- 
man who gets a bonus will automa- 
tically begin cutting down his selling 
expense per unit or container, and the 
more he sells, the more he will make 
and the lower will be the cost per unit 
to the manufacturer. Then the firm need 
not be jealous of large bonuses and large 
salaries will not be necessary, even to 
the largest producers. As a matter of 
fact, most of these men will be glad to 
get their bonus money in a lump at the 
end of the year and will save a large 
part of it or use it in permanent invest- 
ments. 

It is possible to simplify this plan in 
a great many ways, and it is also pos- 
sible to elaborate it by the use of field 
supervisors, or block men, who are re- 
sponsible to the division sales managers 
and who travel continuously with four 
to eight territory salesmen and supervise 
their work in the field. This plan also 
permits of indefinite expansion on the 
part of the manufacturer, because as new 
territory is opened, it is only necessary 
to add new division sales managers, and 
as new products are manufactured, it is 
only necessary to add new product man- 
agers. . 
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Campaigns that Sell Neglected Items 


By W. W. Sanderson 


General Sales Manager, The Carborundum Company 


Mr. Sanderson takes a leaf out of his own experience as sales manager of The Carborundum 
Company in suggesting a solution to the problem in the June issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. He 
shows how six to nine items may be pushed to the front each year, without in any way impair- 


ing the sales of the staple items, which must be sold to hold volume. 


The simplicity of his 


plan, and its adaptability to any business, large or small, gives it a wide interest. 


salesman to push the full line of 

manufacture has apparently been 
perplexing sales managers for some time 
past, as it is a much discussed subject 
in the current trade magazines. 

The reason for this condition may be 
that manufacturers as a class have, dur- 
ing the past score of years, been intro- 
ducing their new lines of manufacture 
through special salesmen and have made 
the mistake of not selling their new lines 
to their old line salesmen, but rather 
have expected those salesmen to take up 
new lines of manufacture on their own 
initiative. 

Now experience has taught us that the 
average salesman does not take up a new 
line with vigor until he is thoroughly 
sold on it himself. It has been proven, 
however, that a corps of salesmen prop- 
erly directed and supported can and will 
push as many as eight to ten commodities 
of one line of manufacture, selling 
enough of each to keep the manufactur- 
ing departments uniformly busy, and to 
establish the so-called specialties as 
staples rather than to consider them as 
sidelines. 

The plan which will produce the de- 
sired results in this respect is outlined 
as follows: 


“Sell” the Product to the Salesmen 


Through a conference, explain to the 
salesmen firmly and forcibly that each 
man must sell his full share of each of 
the so-called specialties, emphasizing the 
point that these specialties do not con- 
stitute sidelines, but are all main prod- 
ucts of the institution. At this confer- 
ence point out clearly that a manufac- 
turing plant cannot operate successfully 
with some departments running full time 
and other departments only part time. 
Such a procedure is a costly one—it 
seriously affects the profits—and_ ulti- 
mately is reflected on the salesman’s re- 
muneration. 

Most salesmen will respond to a com- 
mon horse sense argument, particularly 
if they know that to hold their jobs they 
must conform to the wishes of their 
management. Sound arguments along 
this line from the sales manager properly 
supported by the president or works 
manager, bringing out the manufactur- 
ing side of such a situation, will carry 
sufficient weight to make the necessary 
impression on the salesmen’s minds. 

At this conference the sales manager 
should take ample opportunity to sell 
each of the special commodities to his 
salesmen and to outline to them the cam- 


i old problem of getting the 
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paign planned to support their sales ef- 
forts. This campaign plan should em- 
brace the following: 

Link up closely your advertising ef- 
forts with your personal sales efforts. 
For example, select one of the special 
commodities which has good sales possi- 
bilities. Feature it in your trade paper 
advertising for a period of say sixty 
days, and during that period direct two 
or three good sales letters on this special 
commodity to your trade. At the same 
time have your salesmen furnished with 


samples, and instruct them to push this 


special commodity hard, impressing on 
each man that he must clinch with 
orders the arguments advanced through 
the sales letters. 


The Crucial First Order 


Maintain a weekly record of the sales 
from each salesman on the special com- 


. modity, and let each man know that his 


sales are being recorded for reviewal at 
headquarters. 

Window trims should be carried on at 
the same time. Have the salesmen ar- 
range with their best prospects for them. 
Consign to the prospect for window trim 
use a fair quantity of the special com- 
modity. An assistant from one of your 
branch warehouses can handle the physi- 
cal work of installing the trim whick 
should be run for a period of ten days to 
two weeks. When that period expires” 
and the trim is to be removed, have the 
salesman back on the ground for the pur- 
pose of selling his prospect the material 
used. Window trims will assist mate- 
rially in creating a demand from the 
public, they will help instigate the first 
order from the prospect, and finally, they 
are a splendid means of creating an in- 
terest with the store clerks, who in turn 
will push the sale of the special commod- 
ity to their customers. 

Furnish your salesmen. with report 
sheet forms (size about 5x8 inches), to 
be used for each individual call, and so 
designed that the salesman can fill in the 
name of his prospect, address, date of 
call and the name of the buyer. In a 
vertical left-hand column on the face of 
the report list the names of all of those 
special commodities you have decided to 
push and instruct your salesmen that 
when making out this report to show op- 
posite each item the name of the com- 
petitive article the prospect is purchas- 
ing, and also show the dollars and cents 
appraisal of the prospect’s yearly pur- 
chases on each competitive article. This 
report sheet can then be used as a mail- 
ing list in your sales letter work, as it 


will show not only the firm name of the 
prospect, but what is most important, the 
name of the buyer, the brand of goods 
he is favoring, and approximately what 
volume he buys. 

During the sixty day campaign most 
of your salesmen will have responded to 
this campaign effort. They will have 
learned through this brief experience 
that they can sell the neglected specialty 
commodities and once they are sold on it, 
they will continue to follow up their 
original efforts as they will naturally 
want the sales volume afforded. 

Now commence on the next special 
commodity and follow it through in ex- 
actly the same manner. The information 
given on your salesmen’s reports should 
be of material assistance in the second, 
also future campaigns. 

Once the salesmen have covered their 
prospects with the special report sheet, it 
can be dropped and your regular form of 
report used, but this special type of re- 
pert sheet should be used once a year 
for the purpose of making a thorough 
survey of your sales field. 

By campaigning in this manner, using 
a sixty day period on each commodity, 
six special commodities can be introduced 
by your old line salesmen per year. (The 
sixty day period I have set is of course 
purely ‘arbitrary.) The period of time 
allotted to a campaign should be de- 
termined by the amount of time required 
for the salesmen to cover their terri- 
tories. Your prospect should receive at 
least two letters, and preferably three 
letters during the period the campaign 
is on. 

Making Staples of New Specialties 


If your salesmen cover their ground 
every thirty days, a sixty day campaign 
could be run, mailing out two or three 
sales letters. Thereby you will introduce 
six special commodities a year. If your 
men cover their ground every two weeks, 
run the campaign for six weeks, sending 
out two or three letters in that period. 
Thereby you will introduce eight or nine 
special commodities in a year. 

A sales promotion of this nature will 
bring you the results you want. An at- 
tractive sales letter will create the inter- 
est of your prospects. The . personal 
follow-up by your salesmen will clinch 
orders. The concentrated effort on the 
special commodity will sell the lines to 
your men. The window trims will prove 
good “direct return” advertising. 

And the whole combination of sales 
effort will in a year’s time change those 
neglected specialties or sidelines into 
staple lines. 
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ONE of the best known artists in 
America has a small reproduction 
of Whistler's “Mother” hanging 
on the wall of his bedroom. 

Though recognized as one of the 
masterpieces of modern art, it does 
not hold its place on that wall be- 
cause of its technique or because 
of the admiration of one artist for 
another's work. 

It is there because of its uni- 
versal emotional appeal—’’Its soul 
is right.”’ 

Every sales manager knows the 
salesman who comes back without 
an order but radiant because a 
buyer has complimented him on 
his ability—told him in a sort of 
confidential way that he was the 
best salesman that had come to 
him in many a day. 

No doubt the buyer was sincere 
in his observation, but he was 


Brush Strokes or Whistler’s “Mother” 


impressed by words and not by 
their meaning. The man who 
gets the order does his job so well 
that he does not call attention to 
his technique. 


Recently a man in the publish- 
ing business observed to a member 
of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany "how easy it must have been 
to write a campaign’”’ for a certain 
product. So effectively had em- 
phasis been concentrated on the 
product that the means whereby 
it was accomplished was not at all 
in evidence. 


Do not let the magazine reader 
say of your advertising, “That's 
a good ad.’ Have it designed in 
such a way as to stimulate him 
to the action you want of him, 
without calling attention to the 
“brush strokes.” 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON 
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What’s the Best Way to Pay Salesmen’s 
Automobile Allowances? 


Investigation of plans in use by nearly one hundred concerns shows 
that the old method of salesmen reporting actual expenses is giving 
way to the more modern plan of mileage or monthly allowances 


ESULTS from an_ investigation 
R just completed by the Dartnell 
editorial staff indicate that the 
plan of allowing a set sum per mile for 
salesmen’s automobile expenses is gain- 
ing in favor. A number of concerns who 
formerly required the salesmen to report 
individual items of expense, such as gas, 
oil, repairs, tires, tubes, garage rent, etc., 
have abandoned this plan in favor of the 
mileage allowance. 

Approximately one-third of the com- 
panies who answered the questionnaire 
are using neither of these plans, having 
simplified their methods even further by 
allowing a stated sum monthly or 
weekly for operation of their automo- 
biles. 

A wide variation in the costs of opera- 
tion is indicated by the replies, some of 
the allowances being as low as four cents 
per mile, while others are as high as 
twelve cents per mile, where the mileage 
allowance plan is in effect. 

The Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Company own practically all the cars 
used by their salesmen and require that 
each man submit a report each day, 
along with his regular expense account. 
This report must have attached receipts 
for all expenditures such as gas, oil, 
repairs, replacements, and any large 
charge for storage, garage service, or 
miscellaneous items. The various ex- 
penses are distributed as follows: De- 
preciation and insurance, gas and oil, 
repairs and replacements, garage and 
storage, tires, miscellaneous, including 
washing, towing, etc. Requisitions for 
tires, batteries, winter tops, body boxes, 
hubodometers, etc., are forwarded by the 
salesmen to district offices and these, 
after having been approved, are sent to 
the general buying dcpartment who 
order the goods sent direct from the 
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nearest dealer to the salesman’s head- 
quarters’ address. Most of these sup- 
plies are contracted for on an annual 
basis at a considerable discount. 


“T believe that a flat mileage basis of 
reimbursement for automobile expense is 
not sound,” says R. R. Witt, Jr., secre- 
tary of the Builders’ Supply Company of 
San Antonio, “because it inclines the 
salesman to feel that the more time he 
spends in motion or running his car the 
more he is doing for himself, and of 
course this is more or less true when you 
consider that such items as interest on 
investment, insurance and even to some 
extent depreciation are fixed items of 
cost and the more productive he can 
make his machine the farther ahead he 
can keep on his fixed items of cost even 
if not his actual running expense. 


“The method of compensation that I 
am using at the present time is a flat 
amount per month which is to cover all 
costs to the company for the salesman’s 
car, he owning the machine himself, 
being financed if necessary by the com- 
pany in original purchase. This method 
of compensation and the amount per 
menth was arrived at by tabulating the 
costs of operation for a number of 
months, estimated depreciation and the 
risk of collision and smash-up that a 
salesman has to carry all being taken in- 
to consideration. In conjunction with the 
contract for reimbursement for cost of 
operating automobile, I have a sales con- 
tract with a bonus predicated upon the 
salesman securing sufficient business and 
keeping his expenses down sufficiently to 
bring his actual sales cost to the com- 
pany on the business taken below a cer- 
tain percentage. This stimulates the in- 
dividu:l to keep in his territory and keep 
working because the money he can make 
from his bonus far outweighs the money 


he can save by attempting to use his car 
as little as possible.” 


Fleck Bros. Company of Philadelphia 
use a variation of this plan, which they 
describe as follows: 


“First of all: Automobile expenses by 
us are based on Ford coupe—in other 
words, this is our standard equipment. If 
the salesman wishes to purchase another 
car he is privileged to do so, and our 
allowance is to the value of the Ford 
coupe—the excess amount of this value 
the salesmen assume personally. 


“We allow $60 per month, per car. 
This means the salesman must pay for 
his own gas, oil, insurance, etc. If we 
have a salesman who makes a harder 
territory than the average, or where he 
has to make long trips, we compensate 
for this in some other manner. 


“We have found this an ideal method 
—it simplifies our bookkeeping—we have 
no detail work of checking up mileage, 
and as long as the salesman’s average 
keeps up and reports show he is calling 
regularly on his trade, it makes our 
method of handling this end of our busi- 
ness a very simple matter.” 


The Corn Products Refining Company, 
Huntington Rubber Mills, Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son, Berger Brothers Com- 
pany, Shepherd Electric Crane & Hoist 
Company, Miller Lock Company, Electric 
Storage Battery Company are some of 
the concerns who require salesmen to re- 
port actual expenses for operating cars. 
In most cases these cars are owned by 
the companies. In exceptional cases 
where the cars are owned by the sales- 
men the mileage plan is used by some 
of these concerns. The Electric Storage . 
Battery Company pays, in addition to 
the mileage or expense allowances, the 


(Continued on page 1025) 
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By R. A. Picard 


Pictures of Sales Facts 


Director of Sales and Advertising, The Metal Stamping Company 


Horie to mull over long columns 
of figures spells “headache” to 
many of us, and yet those figures 
contain information which we simply 
must have if we are to run our sales 
organizations at a profit. The man who 
can carry it all in his head is a rare in- 
dividual. No comparative figures were 
ever made up which could not be im- 
proved, and made more easily translat- 
able, by reducing the information to 
chart or picture form. To those sales 
executives who do not chart their sales, 
or who have not yet acquired a liking for 
charts, I say that it is a taste well worth 
cultivating. Charts always seem to me 
like olives. At first they are quite dis- 
tasteful, but after one breaks through 
that strange surface, the sales meal 


ures. 
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Just take a quick glance at those fig- 
They don’t mean very much in re- 
lation to each other, do they? Now take 
a quick glance at those figures plotted on 
lines in relation to each other—Fig. 1. 
Without even looking at the index key on 
the side and bottom, we can tell easily 
that they start with a sharp rise, broken 


in the third figure, which, however, is 
resumed in the next two, giving a very 
nice average increase for the first five 
figures. This is interrupted with a sharp 
decrease in the sixth, but increasing even 
greater than before in the seventh—mak- 
ing a very marked average rise from the 
beginning. We also observe that this is 
the peak, and is followed by a decline 
even greater than any advance so far, 
and continued for two figures. A gain 
follows which finishes slightly above 
normal. The line AB running through 
the center gives an average for all the 
figures of slightly over six and one-half. 
A quick glance at the chart gives infor- 
mation which not two men out of ten 
thousand could ever get by looking at 
figures in tables or columns. 


is not complete without them. Execu- 
tives who could never be induced to 
pore over column after column of 
sales figures will “get” the signifi- 
cance of a chart at a glance, if one 
or more of the charts outlined in this 
article are drawn from the figures. 
To illustrate, let us take a 
simple column of ten 
figures: 
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The illustrations following show 
tharts and pictures that I have 
either used myself, or have seen in 
use by other sales managers. 


CURVES: Figure 2 
Connecting straight lines (Fig. 1) 
and curves are the most 
common methods of 

charting. Curves 


mai at 


The small chart at the bottom is Figure 1, at the right is the “Percentage of Sales Expense” chart, Figure 2, at the left is Figure 3; the 
thermometer chart is Figure 4, and the “Production and Sales” chart at the top of the page is Figure 5 
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are particularly valuable for use when 
a uniform progression of figures is 
employed—such as for days, months, 
or years. There is another advantage: 
where comparison with preceding period 
is required, they may be drawn one 
over the other. Curves make very 
valuable records of sales, expenses, 
percentages of cost, and various combi- 
nations of the three. Figure 2 is the 
sales and sales expense chart of a 
very large wholesaler. The top line shows 
the sales in dollars and cents from month 
to month. The lower curved line shows 
the percentage of sales expense. The 
gross profit in this business is twenty-five 
per cent, and is represented by line AB. 
The shaded area below this line repre- 
sents profit—the space above represents 
loss. This particular business made a 
profit in all months, excepting January, 
February and August. Note how the ex- 
pense percentage operates in inverse 
ratio with sales. From a chart of this 
kind the sales manager can tell at a 
glance how much business he must do, 
with an almost fixed overhead, to show 
a profit. 
HORIZONTAL LINES: Figure 3 


Graphs employing horizontal lines re- 
quire very little space, and many can be 
used on the average sized chart. Fig. 3 
shows the yearly records of a sales unit 
in one orga.ization, with the results of 
the several salesmen compared month by 
month and for the year to date. The top 
line for each salesman shows the percent- 
age of his quota made that month; the 
bottom line shows the cumulative per- 
centage of his quota for the months to 
date. Horizontal lines are very easy to 
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draw, and a chart of this kind can be 
filled in with ink or pencil, or by pasting 
gummed tape opposite the names. It can 
be kept up to date in practically no time. 


VERTICAL LINES FOR CONTESTS: 
Figure 4 


Vertical lines are immensely popular 
in sales work, especially for contest 
work where the performances of several 
men or units are to be compared. They 
are not quite as easy to draw as hori- 
zontal lines, but are preferred by many 
sales managers because a vertical rise 
seems like the most logical sequence of 
progression. Fig. 4 shows the sales chart 
of a large manufacturer of automobile 
temperature indicating devices. In this 
case vertical lines lend themselves very 
uniquely to the thermometer idea which 
represents the product of the manufac- 
turer. 


VERTICAL LINES FOR COMPARING 
SALES AND PRODUCTION: Figure 5 


Fig. 5 shows, also by the use of ver- 
tical lines, an interesting monthly com- 
parison of production and sales of 
various items in one manufacturer’s 
line. The calibrations represent the 
quantities of the commodity to be manu- 
factured, as determined by the produc- 
tion forecast. This chart runs for half 
a year. The small markers are moved 
up and down to show how sales are run- 
ning as compared with production. On 
some items the salesmen have sold the 
production for several months ahead, 
while in others the sales are several 
months behind production. This chart 
can be used with profit by both the fac- 
tory manager and the sales manager. 


- Nov. - Mar. Campaign 


The “pie” at the right is Figure 6, the lower 
left-hand chart is Figure 7, the vacation chart at the 
lower right-hand corner is Figure 8, the automobile race 
is Figure 9, and the U. S. Map, which shows how to chart 
sales by states is Figure 10 


STORY TELLING PIES: Figure 6 


Circles, corresponding to the pies that 
mother used to make, are particularly 
convenient for charting statistics that 
run into large figures. They may be of 
any size desired; large ones are neces- 
sary when many “cuts” are to be taken. 
Circles of various sizes can be used on 
the same sheet to show comparative sta- 
tistics; by adding shades of colors the 
combinations that can be secured are 
almost unlimited. To create a graph of 
the “pie” type, we start off with a circle 
unit representing 100 per cent. This 
should be calibrated to show the 360 
degress in the circumference. Fig. 6 
shows a popular method of using such 
a circle. The divisions show the per- 
centage of total sales in cities of various 
sizes, as explained in the key. 


PRODUCTION CHART FOR 
EXECUT7'VE USE: Figure 7 


Where a progressive chart is needed, 
showing complete accomplishments in 
positive or negative, not in part, the use 
of squares will be found very desirable. 
In this case, however, each chart is a 
complete unit in itself, and comparison is 
accomplished only by the use of two or 
more charts. Fig. 7 shows a production 
chart by simple operations. The entire 
graph represents a week—a fixed unit 
of time. Unlike other charts, it does not 
have to be added to daily, but can be 
filled in at any time during its life when 
the operations are completed. It is very 
convenient when printed on a small card 
to be handed to the president or factory 


(Continued on page 1033) 
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Yes, Color Is Worth It—If You Have 


the Cash 


A sales executive tells how he found the answer to the 
question, “Is big space, in colors, in a few publications, 
better than smaller space in many publications?” 


By a National Sales Manager 


HAVE just finished Mr. Salisbury’s 
I article, in your July number, on color 

advertising. I do not qucstion his 
statements, and I am convinced that 
color can be used so as to justify the 
extra cost, but I notice that most of the 
executives—whose comments are given in 
his article—only think that color has 
helped their sales. This is not true of 
the mail order folks who use color in 
their booklets and catalogs. They knew. 
But the fellows who are using the maga- 
zine color pages fall back on “the exact 
dollars and cents value I would not un- 
dertake to say,” or “God wouldn’t have 
put so much blue into the sky, green into 
the landscape, and red into women’s hair, 
if color was not good for the eyes of 
man.” Perhaps. 

Now this is what I am up against: 
My company is one of those old ones 
that have been successful in spite of 
‘poor and irregular advertising, and I 
can’t swing over all of the burn-sided 
and frock-coated directors in a minute. 
Each year, for the past three years, I 
have secured an increase in the appro- 
priation, and I have been able to show 
increased sales and a lower selling ex- 
pense. So they are no longer openly 
antagonistic, but several of the most in- 
fluential ones seem to have a sneaking 
feeling that perhaps there was something 
else—what it was they do not divulge— 
which accounts for the better profits that 
are coming to the owners. 

They haven’t come to the point of say- 
ing, “Young fellow, here’s a million dol- 
lars for advertising—shoot it!” I have 
succeeded in working them up to the 
hundred thousand dollar mark, but out 
of that must come the advertising de- 
partment overhead, direct-mail work, dis- 
play signs, donations, the half-page so- 
called “ads” in the programs that the 
ladies’ aid societies in Pottawatamie and 
Pottstown get out for their church 
carnivals, as well as the necessary space 
in magazines, newspapers, and posters. 

I am approached by many space 
sellers, and most of them are such good 
fellows that I feel like promising each 
one a campaign for full pages, spreads, 
or color inserts in every issue they get 
out. But my budget tells me that I can 
spend about $37,000 in general maga- 
zines this year (the trade paper appro- 
priation is separate), and I cannot use 
many magazines if I am going to be a 
consistent user of any one. 

Let me introduce Morgan, representing 
a well-known weekly. I don’t know 
whether he is working on salary or com- 
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mission, but at any rate he is after my 
full $37,000 if he can get it. 

He flops a copy of his current number 
down on my desk, and turns over the 
pages to show me what my competitors 
are doing. One has a cover—no chance 
for me there. Another has two pages 


The ideas contained in 
many articles in business pub- 
lications naturally come from 
the experiences of the largest 
concerns in the country. But 
this is no reason why the 
same ideas cannot be modified 
slightly and adopted by even 
the smallest concerns. ‘The 
sales manager who wrote the 
article on this page thought, 
at first glance, that there was 
nothing to be learned from 
the article, “Is Color in Ad- 
vertising Worth the Extra 
Cost?” because he thought 
color pages could be used 
solely by the “million-a-year” 
advertisers. Yet on reading 
the article he found an appli- 
cation that just suited his 
business, even though he 
hasn’t a big appropriation for 
color spreads. 


facing, with a splotch of red. The third, 
and the fourth, are modestly sticking to 
full year’s appropriation and shoot it— 
fifth—but I stop him. I see a quarter 
page ad that looks very effective, and I 
realize that I have been seeing the an- 
nouncements of this company, in the 
same size space, for at least ten years— 
also, that I have been buying their prod- 
uct for the same period of time. I sum- 
mon up nerve to remark that this is a 
very good advertisement. Morgan sniffs. 
“Oh, yes, good people, but very conserva- 
tive. Trying to do business in 1923 with 
1898 advertising methods. Full pages 
and color the only thing now. Too much 
competition. Got to dominate these 
days. Can’t get anywhere unless you 
dominate.” 

I won’t reproduce the rest of our talk 
—you can piece it out from your own 
experience. Morgan and his fellow 
space sellers—bless their hearts—are 
doing a very necessary work, but when 
will they learn that they can’t draw 
blood from a stone—or is it a turnip? 


Perhaps my association with frock- 
coated directors has tinged me with 
some of their conservatism, for I admit 
that I cannot bring myself to take my 
full year’s appropriation and shoot it— 
bang—in half a dozen color isertions 
in one magazine, or one color insertion in 
half a dozen magazines. Before shoot- 
ing my all, I want to know that my 
money is going to sell as well as adver- 
tise. This calls for experimenting— 
experimenting to find the right copy, the 
right space, the right position, the right 
medium that will bring maximum re- 
sults—in other words, the test tube idea 
applied to selling. I’m perfectly willing 
to use my own money to make these ex- 
periments. I do not ask the publisher to 
guarantee results. He is a common car- 
rier, like the railroad, and if he lives up 
to his guarantee to deliver my messages 
in good condition to a certain number of 
people, I ask no more from him. But I 
do ask him to let me make these ship- 
ments in the quantities and at the times 
I wish to have them made. 

Mr. Salisbury’s color article gave me 
one very good idea, one which I can use 
at once: that of using color for the sales- 
men’s portfolio pictures. But so far as 
magazine space is concerned, I maintain 
that it would be foolish to take such big 
doses of advertising medicine, when I 
have only $37,000 to spend this year. To 
use color would mean that I would be 
unable to use the force of repetition, and 
repetition—consistent pounding away 
month after month, and year after year 
—is necessary if advertising is to be 
truly successful. It makes no difference 
how good my product is, or yours—we 
must hammer away unceasingly on the 
same general theme, with slight varia- 
tions, so that our story never gets stale. 
The Bible is the greatest selling force 
ever known—it has sold Christianity to 
hundreds of millions You find the same 
messages repeated time after time—not 
word for word, of course, but with suf- 
ficient variety to make the message ap- 
peal. Each repetition drives the basic 
thought a little deeper. 

I do not claim to have solved scientific 
space buying for others, but in our own 
business we are no longer playing blind 
man’s bluff. Through many tests we 
have found the unit of size which brings 
the best results in certain magazines 
(and that unit is not always full pages), 
and our appropriation is budgeted out 
so that we are advertising all of the 
time. If consistency is any gem, we are 
it. 
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Use Canadians to tell Canadians 


A Few Well-Known 
Products from Our 
List of Clients 


Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
Raybestos Brake Lining 
Exide Batteries 
Gabriel Snubbers 
Gilbert & Parker Pumps 
Mentholatum 
Steinway Pianos 
O-DO-RO-NO 
New Perfection Oil Cookstoves 
and Heaters 
Society Brand Clothes 
Cerol 
Nujol 
Rexall Products 
Overland and Willys-Knight Cars. 


It you wished to know something about Georgia you'd talk to people 
who live there. If you wanted to learn about Maine you wouldn’t 
ask a Georgia man—you’d get in touch with a Maine man. 


To get the soundest and best counsel on Advertising in Canada you 
should employ an Agency on the ground. 


What is the tarm situation in Alberta? How can I best reach 
the French market in Quebec? How can I avoid the mistakes made 
daily by thousands of United States firms who place their Advertising 
in Canada without the advantage of Canadian counsel? These are 
typical of the questions which we are answering daily for leading 
United States firms whom we are now serving. 


We are on the ground with two completely equipped offices in 
Canada’s largest centers—and we’re Canadians. If you wish to win 
the Canadian market or increase your sales in this great growing 
country, we would like to get in touch with you and explain just 
what our services will mean to your organization. 


THE ADVERTISING SERVICE COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO 
14 King Street, East 


MONTREAL 
70 McGill College Avenue 
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With its fisheries, minerals, 
grazing and farming lands 
Canada is rich in natural re- 
sources, which are fast being 


developed io create new 
wealth for the rapid growth 


in population 


What $25,000 Will Do 1n Canada 


Long neglected as market for United States, Canada offers 
remarkable opportunity for sales managers who will build 
real selling organization suited to the needs of the country 


T is always a pleasure to begin an 
article with a tribute to the sagacity 
and acumen of the American business 
man. The reader is likely to enjoy it 
(being himself referred to, at least by 
inference), and for the most part such 
tributes are justified by the facts. When 
it comes to a discussion of the Canadian 
market, however, it is a case of “kindly 
omit flowers.” The sagacity and 
acumen of the American business man 
extend readily enough to oil concessions 
in Asia Minor, and we can work up. some 
excitement upon occasion over some- 
body’s alleged trade arrangements with 
the gentle Mr. Trotsky; those opportun- 
ities are far away, and distance lends 
enchantment as per usual. But the op- 
portunity which is the biggest ef all; the 
most certain, and the reost substantial; 
which is not at the other end of the world, 
but at our own doorstep, so to speak; is 
often scarcely recognized as an oppor- 
tunity at all. “Canada?” said a sales 
manager to me the other day. “Forget 
it! We get just about as much business 
from all Canada as we do from the state 
of New Jersey. It isn’t worth sending a 
man up there.” 


Few Have Seized the Opportunity 


I am quite aware of the fact that more 
than 500 American concerns (using the 
word “American” as the Canadians do, 
in contradistinction to “Canadian”) are 
doing business in Canada, and that: be- 
tween three and four hundred of them 
have branch factories located there. 
That is all very true. But at the same 
time it is true, with possibly two excep- 
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tions, that none of these concerns have 
really grasped the opportunity that is 
within their reach. What that oppor- 
tunity really is, in its broader aspects, 
is worth a little serious consideration. I 
think it is the biggest merchandising op- 
portunity on this continent today—and 
perhaps it is the biggest in the world. 


What Canada Offers Today 


Now by way of illustration, just sup- 
pose that you, with all your present day 
knowledge of advertising and selling 
practice, had arrived in the United 
States some seventy-five to one hundred 
years ago. Suppose you had applied that 
knowledge with wisdom and foresight in 
the nation of eight to ten million people 
which then existed. What would be the 
standing of your product today, in the 
nation of one hundred millions? I fancy 
you can answer the question without re- 
quiring a bill of particulars. Would you 
regard it as an opportunity? Yes, you 
would. 

And the point is that Canada offers 
you today practically that identical op- 
portunity. The United States, seventy- 
five years ago, was a kindling nation of 
eight or ten million people, with a vast 
domain of undeveloped natural resources 
at its back. Canada today is a nation of 
eight and a half millions, in possession 
of what is probably the greatest store- 
house of natural resources yet remaining 
undeveloped and at the same time acces- 
sible. If you want statistics as to the 
potential wealth of Canada’s mines and 
forests and prairies and fisheries; the 
billions of horse power that flow down 


her rivers annually; the number of fer- 
tile and arable acres which are yet unoc- 
cupied; you can get them in any public 
library. I am not going to quote the 
figures here, but shall merely content my- 
self with observing that it will not be 
many years before those natural re- 
sources are developed. Canada’s eight 
and a half millions will be ten, twenty 
and forty millions within a business life- 
time, in all probability. That is your 
market; not merely the present day total, 
whose immediate buying power does not 
exceed that of the state of Pennsylvania. 
What is the standing of your product to 
be in the Canada of ten or twenty years 
hence? That is the real question. You 
answer it. 

The fact is worth bearing in mind, in 
this connection, that we have reached 
the point in the United States where im- 
migration must be limited to a small per- 
centage, and the land-hungry must go 
elsewhere. It is not necessary to be a 
prophet or the son of a prophet to per- 
ceive that Canada’s natural resources 
are not likely to go undeveloped for 
want of hands to do the work. 


A Chance to Dominate 


Now with those circumstances in 
mind, consider for a moment this addi- 
tional fact: that in most lines there are 
today no dominating brands in Canada. 
What I mean is this: that nobody has 
yet succeeded in becoming the Procter & 
Gamble of Canada. There is scarcely a 
single product which is known from 
Halifax to Vancouver in the way that 
Ivory soap is known throughout the 
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United States. There are many na- 
tionally advertised brands in Canada, 
frequently goods originating in the 
United States, but none of them have 
reached a position of dominance in the 
market. The main reason being, as 
I think, that nobody has really grasped 
the importance of that potential market 
we have been talking about. Advertising 
and selling campaigns are based upon a 
buying power of eight and a half million 
people; great areas of territory are left 
uncovered as being too thinly pop- 
lated; and products which are going 
strong in the Maritime Provinces may 
be wholly unknown in British Columbia, 
or even in Ontario and Quebec. This 
condition in itself is part of the oppor- 
tunity, which is nothing less than the 
chance to establish one’s product so 
firmly in the minds of the Canadian 
people that nothing can ever get it out 
again. This can be done comparatively 
cheaply now. Tomorrow, with the in- 
evitable growth of population, it will 
cost no one knows how much more. And 
a little later on it cannot be done at any 
price, in all probability. It is astonish- 
ing what one can do in Canada today 
with an advertising appropriation of 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year. Perhaps it 
won’t all come back in immediate profits, 
but as an investment for the proximate 
future I don’t know anything to surpass 
it. The last year I spent in Canada, the 
shoe manufacturing concern I served as 
advertising manager spent $50,000 for 
advertising and made gross sales which 
were very nearly equal to one dollar 
per capita of the entire population. 


A Foreign Market 


So much for the broad aspects of the 
general situation, which I have tried to 
keep within the bounds of understate- 
ment rather than seem to exaggerate. 
My enthusiasm on this subject could 
quite easily lead to statements which you 
might think unwarranted, so I prefer to 
keep on the side of restraint. 


Turning now to the immediate prob- 
lems which confront American business 
men in present day Canada, I think too 
few realize that Canada is actually and 
essentially a foreign country. The points 
of resemblance between Canada and the 


United States are so many and so 
obviousthatmanufacturers 1! are 
frequently misled into re += gard- 
ing Canada as merely an annex 


or extension of their do- 
mestic sales territory. 
No mistake is so com- 
mon as this, and none 
is more fatal. For 
while Canadians do, 


for the most part, speak the same lan- 
guage as our own; and though they have 
adopted our manners and customs rather 
more largely than those of any other 
people; they are none the less intensely 
loyal subjects of the British Empire, and 
are much nearer to Great Britain at 
heart than they are to us. There is a 


Suppose that you, with all 
your present day knowledge 
of advertising and_ selling 
practice, had arrived in the 
United States some seventy- 
five to one hundred years ago. 
Suppose you had applied that 
knowledge with wisdom and 
foresight in the nation of 
eight to ten million people 
that then existed. What would 
be the standing of your prod- 
uct today, in the nation of one 
hundred millions? 


Canada offers you today 
practically that same wonder- 
ful opportunity. 


certain amount of business which can be 
picked up in the border towns by sales- 
men who make jumps acress the line, but 
any well established Canadian business is 
not to be hoped for on any such plan. 


Perhaps the commonest error of all is 
the assumption that because Canadians 
speak the English language it is neces- 
sary only to run American advertising 
copy in Canadian mediums, and there 
you are. There you are, sometimes, with 
a vengeance! Like the big twenty-four 
sheet poster I saw in Montreal just after 
the war, showing the Peace Conference 
at Versailles with Uncle Sam in disgust- 
ing prominence presenting a fountain 


pen to the delegates ; to sign the 
treaty. Perhaps you | can imagine 
how that went down | with a peo- 
ple which had been: | four’ years 


in the war, and had 


left 163,000 
soldiers dead on Euro ji 


pean battle- 


fields out of a popu lation of 
only a little more than 
8,000,000. American bum pti- 

ousness 


The Canadian Parliament is housed in the beautiful buildings pictured above 
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is not relished in Canada, and it is hard 
to realize how much we are given to that 
form of exercise until we begin to 
analyze our copy for foreign consump- 
tion. There is a certain type of mind 
(unfortunately rather numerous among 
us) which regards it as the very highest 
recommendation, as well as the quintes- 
sence of good taste, to show a picture 
of Uncle Sam in the act of using or tast- 
ing or praising the product. When the 
hack copy writer runs out of inspiration, 
he pulls the Uncle Sam platitude and is 
sure of a hit with the advertiser. Which 
is all very well for us, who are accus- 
tomed to pay no attention to such pieces 
of effrontery.~ But don’t try it on in 
Canada, I beg of you. (And by way of 
parentheses, don’t try pulling the corre- 
sponding insult by using Jack Canuck 
in close communion with your canned 
beans or smoking tobacco.) 


Canadians Are Different 


It is necessary also to bear in mind 
that Canada has a different historical 
background from that of the United 
States. The Canadian school boy is 
brought up with a totally different set 
of heroes that he worships from afar. 
He has different text books in school; 
different literature at home. His favorite 
authors are seldom, if ever, those of our 
American school boy. He is not inter- 
ested in the same sports, or the same 
holidays. In a word, he grows up with 
a totally different equipment of ideas, 
and what is more important, different 
associations of ideas. If you are going 
to reach him in any convincing fashion, 
you have got to use Canadian ideas, and 
Canadian forms of phraseology. In 
short, you have got to use Canadian copy. 
Even if American copy proves inoffen- 
sive, it will nine times out of ten be in- 
effective. And the ordinary American 
who has not lived in Canada, and is un- 
familiar with Canadian history, cannot 
possibly tell what apparently innocent 
word may carry an offensive connotation 
to the mind of the Canadian reader. 

The first piece of advice, then, in con- 
nection with Canadian advertising, would 
be to select a Canadian advertising 
agency—or at least a branch of an 
American agency which is in charge of 
Canadians. Also and furthermore, don’t 
try to run the Canadian campaign from 
a soft seat at a glass topped desk in New 
York, or New Haven, or New Orleans. 
Don’t submit the copy to the tender mer- 
cies of the credit manager, the factory 


superintendent, the assist ant jani- 
tor and the legal depart , ment in 
the home office, letting : them fix 


Street Car Advertising 
in Canada 


E control the advertising on nearly all the street car lines | 
in Canada, including Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 


London, Windsor, Quebec, St. John, Halifax, Sydney, and 
over thirty other lines, covering one hundred and fifty-seven 
cities and towns. 


Last year our lines carried 803,094,228 passengers, a daily 
average of 2,200,230. 


The cost of a Full Service in all our cars 
for one year is $18,125.64, or at an average 
rate of 44,444 riders for every dollar of cost 


When you consider that for this sum your advertisement 
appears in all the chief centers of population in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and the West, a stretch of country 
over three thousand miles long, containing four-fifths of the entire 
population of Canada, you cannot but realize how economical it is. 


When you see the Arrow Collar, Lux, Ganongs Chocolates, 
National Drug & Chemical Company, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., and 
many others using the Canadian Street Cars continuously, some 
of them to the exclusion of all other mediums, you must be 
convinced of their effectiveness. 


If you are interested in the Canadian Market, get into touch with us 
We will give you all the facts — you make the decision 


THE CANADIAN STREET CAR ADVERTISING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Beaver Hall Hill MONTREAL 
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What the President of 
the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. said in London: 


Commenting on the failure 
of the Grand Trunk Ry., Mr. 
E. W. Beatty, president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, is 
reported to have stated in the 
course of an address to the Ca- 
nadian Club in London, Eng- 
land: 

“TI can say to you, however, that 
if its executive administratiow had 
been in former years more Ca- 
nadian in character and more in 
touch with Canadian methods and 
Canadian sentiment, some of the 
difficulties which confronted them 
in the later stage of their history 


might conceivably have _ been 
avoided.” 


Would any American 
Advertiser Entrust His 
Campaign in the U.S.A. 
Toa Canadian Agency? 


The answer is easy. And for the 
same reasons as those given by Mr. 
Beatty for the failure of the Grand 
Trunk. 

It is equally plain, that a Canadian 
agency should be employed when ad- 
vertising is to be done in Canada. 
No outside agencies can do the work 
as effectively. 


Which Canadian Agency? 


The Desbarats Advertising Agency has 
proven its ability. 

For thirty years it has been in existence 
and can point to important advertisers 
who have been served continuously for 
over twenty years. We mention Dominion 
Corset Company, Canada’s leading corset 
manufacturer; Wm. Clark, Ltd., Canada’s 
leading packers; Albert Soaps,  Ltd., 
“Baby’s Own Soap,” Canada’s leading toilet 
soap; Bovril, Ltd., the largest manufac- 
turers of beef extracts in the Empire; The 
Jaeger Company, Ltd., makers of the finest 
of wool garments, ete.; Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Co., the leading malted milk in the 
world. 

These names show our standing. 


Over 2,400,000 Canadians Speak 
French 

We know of no other agency which 
equals the service we give our customers in 
the matter of the French language adver- 
tising. About one-quarter of Canada’s 
population should be catered to in French 
and we have specialized in this department 
of service. With our help several adver- 
tisers have been notably successful in a 
field which is spoken of with disfavor by 
many. 


A 350 Page Book On Canada 

To executives, who write for it, we will 
send a copy of our ‘“Desbarats ALL 
CANADA Newspaper Directory,” giving 
circulations of Canada’s publications. 
abridged rates for space, also much useful 
gazetteer information. 

This is an authoritative work which all 
ene in Canadian advertising should 
ave. 


Correspondence Invited 


DESBARATS 
ADVERTISING 


AGENCY LIMITED 


Desbarats Building 
Montreal, Canada 
In Toronto, Ont., at 45 Jarvis St. 
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it up to meet their individual tastes. 
Don’t insist on dragging in the good old 
U. S. A. in every alternate sentence, and 
on the other hand,don’t try to deceive the 
reader into the belief that the product is 
Canadian if it isn’t. Get an agent you 
can trust, and take his advice on points 
which you aren’t personally familiar 
with. If you feel that you can’t take his 
advice, get another agent that you can 
trust. 

There are a number of good advertis- 
ing agencies in Canada, and also, I 
should say, about the same proportion 
of fakirs and amateurs putting up a 
bluff as obtains in the United States. 
The manufacturer should keep his eyes 
peeled there, as well as at home, for the 
possession of a yachting cap, as every- 
body knows, is no certain sign of a 
knowledge of navigation. It is no 
harder, however, to pick a good agent in 
Canada than it is in the United States, 
and probably it is a good deal easier, for 
there are fewer candidates to choose 
from. 

U. S. Advertising Doesn’t Pull 


Canadian copy is a practical necessity 
if you are to reach the Canadian people 
with any degree of effectiveness; and it 
should obviously be run in Canadian me- 
diums. There is a sizeable “overflow 
circulation” of American publications in 
Canada, and there are several whose 
Canadian readers almost equal in num- 
ber those of the leading Canadian maga- 
zines. That seems a very impressive 
point, and sometimes advertisers con- 
clude that this “overflow circulation” 
can be relied upon without taking on any 
Canadian publications. It is not a ques- 
tion of circulation statements and com- 
parative figures, however; for while 
many thousands of Canadians read pub- 
lications issued in the United States they 
do not consider the advertising as ad- 
dressed to them. Undoubtedly they do 
read the advertising pages, but they read 
them with a subconscious feeling that 
the copy is addressed elsewhere. It is 
much the same mental attitude as the 
American reader adopts towards the ad- 
vertising in London Punch or the Man- 
chester Guardian. This is very import- 
tant, if your purpose is to make any real 
impression on the Canadian market as a 
whole. 

To reach the Canadian market in a 
real sense, you must use Canadian me- 
diums, and it is probable that in addi- 
tion you must abandon some of your 
ideas about mediums. It is quite likely, 
for example, that your Canadian agency 
will submit to you a plan and estimate 
including a large number of publications 
whose rates are quoted by the inch, and 
at which you would turn up your august 
snoot in the United States. You may 
be used to regarding with scorn any 
paper with a rate less than forty cents 
a line, but you will have to revise that 
attitude if you would really make an 
impression on Canada. You will have a 
large and complicated list of small town 
dailies—yes, and small town weeklies— 
to consider, and you will arrive at the 
point where a rate of fifteen cents an 
inch is nothing to sneeze at. You must 


consider that you have a territory to 
cover, considerably broader than that of 
the United States, with only six cities of 
100,000 population and over. There are 
five cities between 50,000 and 100,000, 
and six between 25,000 and 50,000. One- 
third of your population is in the twelve 
largest cities, and two-thirds is outside. 
You will need to regard the small town 
newspaper, and particularly the farm 
paper, with considerable respect. 

Furthermore, about one-third of the 
Canadian population is French speaking, 
and must be addressed through the me- 
dium of the French language. I don’t 
mean merely that the French language 
is preferable. It is absolutely necessary, 
if you want any business worth men- 
tioning. You can call the French Ca- 
nadian all the names you like, but if you 
want his business, speak to him in 
French. You will be well advised, also, 
to send him invoices and statements 
printed in French. I haven’t the space 
to go into the reasons back of this, but 
you can take my word for it that they 
are real reasons. You might as well 
argue with the east wind as attempt to 
persuade a French Canadian merchant 
to abandon his passionate devotion to his 
own tongue, whether he may happen to 
understand English or not. This means 
French copy, in French newspapers and 
magazines; it means French speaking 
salesmen; and it means a certain under- 
standing of French Canadian tempera- 
ment. 

Beware of the Sales Agent 


The problem of obtaining distribution 
in Canada does not differ greatly from 
the same problem in the United States. 
It is by all means advisable to establish 
your own selling organization, if you are 
really taking the market seriously; 
although there are two or three concerns 
which act as selling agents for American 
manufacturers with substantial success. 
The danger is in listening to the siren 
song of some “selling agent’? who has an 
office in Toronto or Montreal or Winni- 
peg, and asks for the title of sole agent 
for Canada on the strength of acquaint- 
ance with the local jobbers. That is a 
fine way not to win the Canadian market, 
which is worth going after right if it is 
approached at all. 


Retail conditions differ from the 
United States chiefly in the greater 
prevalence of the general store, and in 
the volume of goods bought by mail. 
Many Canadian communities of import- 
ance are still not sophisticated enough 
(so to speak) to demand specialty stores, 
and many substantial retailers are so 
far from jobbing centers that they do 
not see a salesman once in six months. 
Both of these conditions make a house- 
organ (a good house-organ) particularly 
useful, and a good catalog is practically 
a necessity. 

In an article of limited length on so 
big a subject, it is impossible to go into 
details, or to give anything more than 
a passing glance at many items of im- 
portance. The best that one can do, and 
all I have tried to do, is to awaken a 
desire to know more about this important 


(Continued on page 1023) 
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When You Want Distribution in a Hurry 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company finds injecting humor and funny 
pictures in mail campaign successful in winning quick distribu- 
tion for a new and seasonable product, priced higher than usual 


pany have recently completed a 

direct mail and letter campaign, in 
which they mailed in one year more ma- 
terial than they would ordinarily mail 
in five years. In order to keep the good- 
will of their customers and jyrospects, to 
whom this campaign was directed, humor 
has played a big part in the campaign— 
to counteract the possible negative effect 
of such a large amount of advertising 
matter. 

The article advertised is a new prod- 
uct with the company—a lawn and gar- 
den sprinkler, called the “Rain King.” It 
sells for three to four times the price of 
the average sprinkler, and has never 
been on the market prior to 1923. The 
campaign was designed to solve three 
distinct problems. First, to introduce a 
new product; second, to obtain a wide 
jobbing distribution in time for the 
spring and summer season—because the 
sales force was not large enough to cover 
the entire country in the short time 
available between the launching of the 
product and the season when sprinklers 
are sold; third, to obtain the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the jobbers’ sales- 
men representing jobbers who stocked 
the product. 


Wide Distribution Was Needed 


To accomplish this, a campaign to get 
introductory orders from the jobbers for 
their initial stocks was started last Octo- 
ber. This series consisted of twelve mail- 
ings, which went to all jobbers on their 
lists; provided, of course, the jobber did 
not order before the series was com- 
pleted. A second campaign, to maintain 
interest in the “Rain King” sprinklers, 
was prepared and sent to jobbers who 
did order an initial stock. This second 
campaign, of course, supplanted the first 
campaign from the time the jobbers 
ordered their first stock. Thus, if one 
jobber ordered a stock from the first let- 
ter, he received no more of the first cam- 
paign, but was transferred to the second 
list to receive the second campaign. 

The third section of the campaign was 
directed to the jobbers’ salesmen, and 
consisted of eleven mailings, going direct 
to the salesmen, and designed to keep 
them from forgetting that their house 
had stocked “Rain King” sprinklers. 

The success of the campaign, as a 
whole, is proved by the fact that prac- 
tically one hundred per cent distribution 
was obtained in a few months, followed 
by numerous repeat orders. One letter 
in the campaign brought requests for 
more than 200,000 post card order 
blanks, which the jobbers inserted with 
their monthly statements. Another let- 
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One of the cartoons sent to jobbers’ salesmen 
accompanied by a letter designed 
to win their friendship 


ter in the campaign to salesmen brought 
back a foot-high stack of post card 
replies from salesmen who requested 
that their names be kept on the mailing 
list for future mailings. 


C. R. Sweney, who planned the cam- 
paign for the company says, in comment- 
ing upon the campaign, “We believed 
that a great many sales could be made 
simply by outlining our proposition 
clearly. We felt that this could be ac- 
complished at low cost through per- 
sonally written letters, which have 
formed the backbone of our campaign. 
Accordingly we planned to get these first 
orders, which come easily, carefully fol- 
low them up for repeat orders, and bom- 
bard the salesmen for the firms who or- 
dered, in order that they would not for- 
get the sprinkler between the time the 
initial stocks were ordered and the 
sprinkling season. Then we took into 
consideration the many jobbers who 
would order only after considerable 
“plugging.” That is why we planned a 
long campaign, so that the last ounce of 
business might be gotten from the list.” 


Three Campaigns At Once 


Working on this supposition, the first 
letter that went out to the jobbing list 
was a description of the new sprinkler, an 
outline of the advertising plans, and a 
request for an order for the initial stock. 
It also contained an offer to send a 
sample of the new sprinkler. From this 
first letter the nucleus of the list for the 
second campaign was started, for every 
jobber who ordered a sample, or an 
initial stock, was immediately placed on 
a list to receive a second campaign in 
order to keep his interest aroused. 

The third letter in the campaign to 
jobbers, who had not ordered, starts like 
this, “If I must come to Denver to show 
you the Rain King Sprinkler I will do it, 
if you want me to, providing there is no 
other way out of it. 


“You are really saved the bother of 
giving us your time for an interview, by 
requesting us to mail a sample. We 
know a good deal of your time is taken 
up by salesmen calling every day.” 

Then the letters proceed to “sell” the 
idea of asking for a sample. The fourth 
letter is another one to obtain requests 
for samples, and the fifth letter starts 
off with the sentence, “We do not want 
to appear impatient in getting you to 
consider the new style ‘Rain King Lawn 
Sprinkler,’ ” ete. 

In each letter there is something of a 
friendly tone indicating that the writer 
is familiar with problems of the jobbing 
business. One letter says, “I take it, 
that most of your travelers are going to 
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be in the house after the holidays, and 
that you will have many things up for 
discussion. There is one thing especially 
we would like to get before you and your 
men at this time, and that is the ‘Rain 
King Sprinkler.’” The letter goes on to 
outline the advantages of giving the 
salesmen something new to use as an 
“opener” in their calls on dealers. The 
next letter starts out, “Now, that your 
inventory is probably over,” with another 
sentence to disarm the buyers’ objections 
to receiving so many letters. 


Getting the Salesmen’s Good-Will 


The ninth letter contains a cartoon en- 
closure picturing a jobber’s salesman 
hauling a little wagon loaded with stacks 
of advertising matter, samples, catalogs, 
displays, and all sorts of “dealer helps.” 
It is headed, “This is what you would 
have to do if you carried around every- 
thing that most manufacturers ask you 
to.” This letter humorously pictures a 
problem jobbers have to contend with, 
and brought a favorable reaction. Many 
of the jobbers wrote in and said to go 
right ahead and send all the letters they 
desired. In the campaign to salesmen 
the same letter and cartoon was used, ex- 
cept with slight changes in the letter, to 
emphasize the salesman’s side of the 
problem. 


The last letter in the campaign was 
sent out in April, and enclosed in it was 
an ordinary blank filing card, with the 
dates of every previous letter stamped 
on it. Nothing else was on the card ex- 
cept the prospect’s name. The letter ac- 
companying this card starts off, “A card 
like this makes a fellow in my position 
feel like turning his job over to the office 
boy. It represents the number of times 
we have written you since last October 
about the ‘Rain King’ Sprinkler. We 
can’t expect you to answer all our let- 
ters, so I am not blaming you of course. 
The trouble seems to be with me, 
although jobbers all over the country 
have sent us orders and are repeating 
right along.” 


From this good humored start the let- 
ter goes into a selling talk on the 
sprinklers, and ends up with a request to 
“return the card and let us start a new 
one showing a shipment.” This was the 
last letter in the series of twelve. 


When the first order was received from 
a jobber, his name was immediately 
stricken from the first list and trans- 
ferred to a second list, and the second 
part of the campaign started. In this 
series are eleven mailings, each letter 
planned to get some sort of a response, 
an additional order, or to influence the 
jobber to equip his salesmen with 
samples of the “Rain King.” In one 
early letter of the series is a letter for 
the purpose of getting the names of 
jobbers’ salesmen. Jobbers are not 
always keen about sending lists of their 
salesmen to any and everybody. So the 
request for the salesmen’s names is made 
in a very diplomatic manner, as follows, 
“It may be well to send us a new list of 
your travelerg as you have probably 
made some changes since last year. We 
will send them all the mailings we make 
to the dealer if you want us to.” 
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This short paragraph, and one short 
paragraph in a later letter, brought the 
permanent addresses and names of 3,300 
salesmen. As everybody knows, jobbers’ 
salesmen get baskets full of mail from 
many manfacturers, the general tenor of 
which is, “Cash in on our advertising. 
Get behind our new Automatic Pretzel 
Benders,” or whatever the product may 
be. Naturally, they have their own 
methods of selling, and with a constant 
stream of ordinary mailings, folders, 
catalogs, and requests to “push our line,” 
the jobber’s salesman is not liable to turn 
a flip-flop in his rush to push a new line 
just because he gets a letter from some 
manufacturer. 


Mr. Sweney went out and traveled 
several weeks with the jobbers’ salesmen 
for the purpose of getting their slant on 
new items—to get material for the series 
of letters, and to obtain ideas he could 
pass on to them. 


In discussing this phase of the cam- 
paign, Sweney said, “After my trip I de- 
cided that all we could hope to do was to 
keep the salesmen from forgetting our 
product. Everybody else was competing 
for the jobbers’ salesmen’s attention. 
Hence, in planning the campaign I de- 
liberately refrained from telling - too 
much about ‘Rain King’ sprinklers. All 
I wanted to do was to have the jobbers’ 
salesmen say to themselves, ‘Well, this 
fellow at the Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company is a pretty good scout—maybe 
these “Rain King” sprinklers are worth 
pushing. I'll try one on this trip, any- 
way.’ ” 

The Personal Touch Wins 


The campaign to the salesmen was 
largely a series of humorous letters, car- 
toons and pictures designed to keep the 
salesmen in good humor and cause them 
to remember the new sprinkler. The 
first letter read in part, “You have no 
doubt received information from your 
house about the new ‘Rain King’ sprink- 
ler that we have ordered for stock, and 
we thought a letter telling you what we 
are going to do to put this over in a big 
way would be the thing to write about. 
After all, it’s you that we have to look 
to for business, and if there is any way 
we can be helpful to you, we want to 
know about it.” 


That is, of course, just the ordinary 
method, but beginning with the third 
mailing the campaign jumps out of the 
ordinary rut and starts in to get the 
salesman’s good-will. 


In it is only one short paragraph about 
the sprinkler. The balance of the letter 
is written solely to sympathize with the 
salesman, and to get “on his good side.” 
The cartoon mentioned previously, was 
enclosed with it, and many comments 
were received from the salesmen on the 
list. 

The third mailing was merely a car- 
toon, and a short note printed in imita- 
tion hand-writing. The note says, “Tim 
and I have been drawing some more— 
if you can slip any ideas I will appreci- 
ate it. The boys here in the office call 
me ‘Rain King,’ but I don’t mind if I 
can sprinkle a few smiles for you fellows 


on the road, also a few orders for ‘Rain 
King’ sprinklers.—Sweney.” 

The only other enclosure is a cartoon, 
entitled, “What they think it is, and what 
it really is.” One side shows a salesman 
walking down the street with,the dealers 
running out of the stores offering orders. 
The other side shows a salesman engaged 
in mortal combat with a reluctant dealer 
in an effort to get his signature on his 
order. Below it is a picture of a sales- 
man asleep in a railway station, dream- 
ing of home and family. A sign on the 
bulletin board says, “Train Four Hours 
Late.” 

The Salesmen Wanted More 


Many jobbers’ salesmen commented 
favorably on this cartoon, and a number 
wrote for additional copies. One wrote 
that he “showed it to the home folks to- 
night, to let them know what I am up 
against.” That was the reaction hoped 
for merely to impress “Rain King” on 
the minds of the salesmen, and to get 
their favorable attention. The next piece 
was another cartoon entitled, “Movie of a 
dealer getting into action.” The first 
three pictures show the dealer giving a 
salesman an awful tongue-lashing. The 
last picture shows the dealer wreafhed 
in smiles, saying, “But the ‘Rain King’ 
sprinklers are all sold out—send me a 
couple dozen more.” Only in one corner 
of the sheet does the company name ap- 
pear, and that in small letters. 


The next mailing to the salesmen con- 
sisted of a letter telling of Sweney’s trip 
with a salesman. He says that he car- 
ried the catalog, which felt pretty light 
at the start of the day, but as big as a 
house by evening. To illustrate his re- 
action to the jobbers’ salesmen’s work, 
he enclosed a cartoon strip, worked up 
like a short piece of moving picture film. 
It is entitled, “ ‘It’s a great life if you 
don’t weaken.’ Scenario by C. R. 
Sweney. Produced by Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Company.” Five pictures showing 
the salesman’s catalog getting bigger 
and heavier as the day passes. The last 
picture, entitled, “The close of a perfect 
day,” shows the salesman in the land of 
dreams in a country hotel room, with 
cracked walls, rickety furniture, and a 
tumble-down bed. On a chair is a large 
envelope labeled, “Orders for ‘Rain 
King.’ ” 

The next letter says, “My boss thinks 
you may be tired receiving my letters 
and pictures; if you are tired, just 
drop me a note on the enclosed postcard 
and tell me to ‘lay off.’ I saw a stack 
of postcards at least a foot high, all of 
them from hardware salesmen who 
wanted the campaign continued. Many 
of the postcards had messages such as 
‘Sold half a dozen “Rain King’s” yester- 
day,’ ‘Am carrying a sample of “Rain 
King” this trip,’ ‘Have your pictures 
framed,’ ‘Showed the cartoons to all my 
customers.’”” These comments proved 
that the campaign had gotten under the 
skin of many of the salesmen and that 
they were not forgetting it. 


International Airways Co. will op- 
erate three hydro-monoplanes daily, each 
machine having a capacity of six pas- 
sengers, or 1,200 pounds of merchandise. 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


A DV ERTFISIN G 
58 East Washington Street - Chicago 


MONG the multitude of 

motor cars there is one that 

stands out apart and alone. It is 
PIERCE-ARROW. 


We have the honor of handling 
the advertising of all Pierce- 
Arrow products—the passenger 
cars, trucks and motor busses. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 
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WALTER B. SNOW 
and STAFF 


Advertising 
60 High Street, Boston 


SALES MANAGERS! 


HIS organization, headed by 

men who have all been at one 
time on your side of the desk, offers 
you a service built upon a personal 
knowledge of your own problem. 


The possession of every facility which 
any merchandising organization can 
give, together with the determination 
to work with our clients as well as 
for them, makes this service of ex- 
ceptional value to any Sales 
Manager. 


‘then go ahead” a booklet issued 
by us will, we believe, be interest- 
ing to you. | 


Charter Member of American 


Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Sales Insurance in the Event 


of a Building Slump 


NTICIPATING a possible slump in 
A new building this fall the Lehon 
Company, manufacturers of roof- 
ing, have inaugurated a campaign the 
basis of which is “Repair-Rebuild-Re- 
roof, NOW.” Electrotypes of this slogan 
are appearing in all their farm paper 
advertising, and dealers are being urged 
to include the electrotype in all their own 
advertising. 

“We have learned from an investiga- 
tion that twenty to thirty homes shall 
require general repairing to every new 
building that will go up,” said Tom 
Lehon, president of the company, in a 
recent general letter to his trade, “this 
condition offers every wide awake build- 
ing material merchandiser an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on by encouraging 
early repairing, reroofing and rebuild- 
ing.” 

This slogan wiil be featured for the 
next few months in all advertising done 
by the company—it will appear on their 
letterheads, posters, streamers, in motion 
picture films, and in all direct mail 
material sent out by the company. 

More than a thousand lumber dealers 
have already agreed to push the plan in 
their own advertising, and the farm and 
trade papers have taken hold of it edi- 
torially, for the idea is sound from the 
public standpoint, as well as being a 
boost for the building material industry. 

Other building material manufacturers 
are being given permission to use the 
idea, the Lehon Company having granted 
permission to use it to any other com- 
pany who so desires. 


What Others Have Done 


Constructive plans such as these cre- 
ate new business, not only for one com- 
pany but for an entire industry, just as 
the “Concrete for Permanence” slogan 
increased the use of cement products, 
“Say it with Flowers” boosted florists 
sales, and Candy Week boosted confec- 
tionery sales. The hardware industry 
is now driving for more business from 
old homes by pushing the “rehardwar- 
ing” program, selling the idea of equip- 
ping old homes with new builders’ hard- 
ware. 

These plans give the dealers something 
to tie their advertising to, a something 
definite to work on. More than that—it 
shows the sales possibilities awaiting de- 
velopment even though new customers 
are lacking. Many concerns have found 
it profitable to stop waiting for new 
building, in time of slackened activity, 
and go after business from present home- 
owners. The electrical industry has 
found that few old homes are adequately 
equipped for electricity, and by concen- 
trating on this field several organizations 
have boosted sales remarkably, and side- 
stepped the fierce competition for busi- 
ness from new building projects. 

Salesmen often devote too much time 
hunting for new buyers, when a thor- 
ough canvass of old customers would 
prove more beneficial to sales, because 
finding new customers is always an ex- 
pensive proposition. 
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What Does the Boss Think of You? 


When employees begin to think more about this than 
they do of an opportunity to do something worth 
while in this world, they are destined for mediocrity 


AN you match the following ex- 
C perience? Several years ago I 

took a job in the sales department 
of a twenty-five million dollar corpora- 
tion in Pittsburgh. There were about 
three hundred other employees in the 
general office where I worked. Along in 
the middle of the forenoon of the first 
day, I looked up from my desk to see a 
minor executive from the purchasing de- 
partment standing in front of me. He 
was a friend of mine I had met on 
the outside and he had looked me up to 
put me straight on some of the kinks 
in the office. As he went out, he called 
me to one side and said, “Drop down to 
my office any time, and we'll gas a while. 
Just pick up any old bunch of papers 
from your desk, so your boss will think 
you’re out ‘on business.’ ” 


During the year that I spent in that 
office I found, with a few excep- 
tions, that the big idea was to rush past 
the boss’ door with a fist full of papers— 
and if you could get the right expression 
on your worried countenance and fan the 
air sufficiently with the important docu- 
ments you held, he was apt to call you 
in and compliment you on your pep and 
ginger, tell you that you were one of the 
coming men of the organization—and 
add a couple of smackers to your pay 
check. 


The President Was Not Fooled 


Incidentally, I might say that there 
was a little, quiet, unassuming young 
man who worked at the rear of the 
office that the “live wires” ignored and 
I don’t believe that the boss knew he was 
on the pay roll. He seemed, for weeks 
at a time, to be utterly absorbed in a 
mass of data that was piled on his desk. 
One day the president of the company 
came into the office inquiring for him, 
and the next thing we knew he was made 
assistant to the president. It seems that 
he had made a study of the subject of 
interurban freight haulage, had written 
an article for a trade journal, the presi- 
dent had seen it, recognized real merit 
in the author, and grabbed him off. I 
understand that my friend of the pur- 
chasing department is still in the same 
job. 

What does the boss think of you? If 
your job depends on what he thinks of 
you personally, you need sympathy. If 
you haven’t something to sell to your 
organization that is so valuable that your 
boss is thinking about that service 
rather than of you, all you can do to 
gain his good will is only putting off the 
evil day—when he’ll get onto your 
curves. The man who is working for 
some one rather than for something is 
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By David H. Colcord 


passing up the only permanent satisfac- 
tion that the business world offers—the 
joy that comes with doing a piece of 
creative work that is worth while in the 
world. If you can’t find an interest in 
your job bigger than getting the good- 
will of the boss you certainly put a low 
value on the few productive years of 
your life. 

“What the boss thinks” is a fallacious 
attitude in business which is wrapped 
up in the same package with titles, frills, 
politics, office routine, and red tape. It’s 
a defensive complex which thrives in a 
lazy mind, an attempt to hide behind a 
stronger personality, a subtle way of 
shifting responsibility. 


Titles Are Often Meaningless 


A lot of people lay a great deal of 
store by titles. When a concern begins 
to expand, or is reorganized, a process 
of standardization takes place and the 
question of titles comes up for long and 
serious consideration. The sensitive get 
their feelings hurt, and the egotistical 
swell up like toads, creating enmity and 
discord within the organization. The 
dispensation of titles can be carried to 
the point where they cause a lot of heart 
burning because of pride and vanity. 
For this reason a number of concerns 
have entirely abolished titles. This is 
true of Swift & Company, where none of 
the executives’ positions in the company 
carry a title. Most of us know that a 
man of intelligence discounts every title 
he meets anyway until he understands 
the responsibility behind it. The main 
reason why a number of organizations 
have discontinued titles is because they 
have found that it is human nature for 
some to strut about with the “better man 
than you are” attitude. The title holder 
frequently uses the title to domineer 
when he desires to pass the buck, and 
hides behind it togprotect him from the 
danger of being obliged to do a little real 
hard work. Titles create bosses and 
bosses aggravate the fallacious attitude 
of mind of which I speak. 

Most of us are not to blame for as- 
suming that the boss holds the Keys to 
Baldpate. We are taught from the be- 
ginning that men succeed by moving up 
from mediocre positions to those of im- 
portance. One of the fundamental con- 
ceptions about the business world taught 
us early in life is that one’s progress is 
measured in an organization by “titled” 
steps—that moving from assistant 
branch manager, to branch manager, to 
district manager is an indication that we 
are succeeding. And as promotion to 
these arbitrarily created positions rests 
with the boss, it is perfectly natural 


that we should divide our efforts between 
doing something worth while and selling 
the boss on the idea that we deserve pro- 
motion. And this process of selling has 
cluttered up some business organizations 
with a mess of peanut politics which 
rival the machinations of a European 
peace tribunal. 


You and I both can put our fingers on 
a dozen executives whose every action is 
determined by what the man above will 
think, and how it will affect their 
chances for promotion with those that 
control the “titled” destinies of the 
organization. 


John Howard, sales manager of the 
Round Oak Furnace Company, hit the 
nail squarely on the head, when in firing 
a salesman who had failed to make good 
after he had given him two years to 
demonstrate his ability, he said: “The 
trouble with you is that you think that 
business is something like a fraternal 
organization, that we are all in it for 
the title we get, for the friends we make, 
and the soft letters we get from our 
boss. There’s where you’re all wrong, 
and your soapy letters to me for the last 
year indicate it. You and I are both in 
business for one purpose only, and that 
is to make money. There isn’t any other 
excuse for your connection here—except 
the amount of money you can make us 
pay you. If you had thought of that 
more, and less about what the indi- 
viduals here at the home office thought 
of you personally, I’d be raising your 
salary today instead of firing you.” 


Rules Made to Be Broken 


Norval Hawkins, when sales managcr 
of the Ford Motor Company, sent out at 
one time a set of implicit instructions to 
his salesmen. At the bottom of the page 
he wrote, “These are definite, well-con- 
sidered instructions of your sales man- 
ager, and I expect you to follow them 
implicitly. If you break one of these in- 
structions, and get away with it by in- 
creasing your volume of sales, I am 
going to call you in and promote you; 
but if you break one and don’t get away 
with it, you’re fired.” This always 
seemed to me to be about the finest guide 
that a man can use in determining what 
attitude he shall take toward his boss, 
because it puts the-job-to-be-done above 
the personal equatfon between employer 
and employee. 


Yesterday I was talking about the 
subject of getting-on-in-the-world with 
the sales manager of a Chicago bond 
house. I have known the man for a 
number of years and we both have been 
interested in each other’s progress. It 
has seemed to me that this individual 
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was sort of coasting along on a job that 
wasn’t big enough to excite very much 
mental exertion on his part. I said so. 


He replied that he knew it and that 
he had often thought of breaking away 
and biting off a bigger piece of pie but 
the more he saw of business the more he 
believed that the best thing to do was to 
just sit tight and wait; that although 
it might take twenty years for him to 
land in a position in that company that 
paid real money, he could afford to wait 
because the boss liked him and would 
see that he was taken care of. 

Twenty years “sitting tight” because 
the boss liked him! It seems to me that 
the old clothes man who calls at the back 
door, even though he takes a fresh gamble 
every day on making a living, is getting 
more fun out of his job than this bond 
salesman. Of all the forms of dissipa- 
tion to which the human race is heir, 
there is none quite so prodigal as a busi- 
ness career motivated by the policy of 
building fences with the boss and sitting 
tight until he takes care of the “sitter.” 

Such a business philosophy places 
human effort in the class with wolves 
that exercise their cunning for one pur- 
pose only—to get a belly full of food. 


When a man sees a piece of work lying 
in his course that he knows ought to be 
done, knows he can do it better than 
anyone else, that it will make the lives 
of his fellow men better for his having 
done it, and he hesitates to undertake it 
because he will tramp on the toes of his 
superiors, he’s selling his birthright for 
a mess of pottage. 


They Forgot to “Salve” the Boss 


But we are not to blame entirely for 
playing the little game of “kow-tow.” We 
Americans foster in our business world 
an aristocracy of position that we ridi- 
cule when we see its sham in our social 
and political structure. And the best of 
organizations which were originally 
dynamic, later begin grading, depart- 
mentalizing, specializing, systematizing— 
until the relation of employee and em- 
ployer approaches the status of the old 
feudal system. So that a young man 
entering an organization is very liable to 
begin taking largesses to the baron in- 
stead of boring out a job for himself. 


Recount the men you know who have 
succeeded. Has the history of their 
career been a strife for place—or have 
they forgotten about the man-made titles 
above them, and taken hold of the task 
within their reach? It’s hard to think 
of Steinmetz as a boy trying to get pro- 
moted. He promoted himself every time 
that he discovered a new use or applica- 
tion for electricity—and the position he 
has now was never heard of at the time 
he began to “rise.” You can’t imagine 
Gunsalus kowtowing to the bishop to get 
a charge in Chicago. He made such a 
big job of his first charge that Chicago 
went out and got him. David Friday, 
ten years ago an instructor in economics 
in a state university, forgot the head of 
the department under whom he worked 
—and studied practical economics. His 
name was never mentioned for the job 
above him, but suddenly the state of 
Michigan found out that he knew more 
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about public utility accounting than any 
man in the state—and he wes called to 
Lansing to serve on the state commis- 
sion, and later as the president of the 
state agricultural college. Can you 
imagine Ring Lardner, when he was 
writing “In the Wake of the News” for 
the Chicago Tribune, playing up to the 
managing editor for the job of sporting 
editor? Not he, he went on developing 
his style, right where he sat. 

What does the boss think of you? If 
a man has his heart in his work, if it 
means more to him than anything else 
in the world, he can’t help but be happy, 
and his whole countenance will radiate 
happiness. It’s contagious. Even the 
boss will catch it, will see it, and when 
he does begin to think in your direction, 
the seven gods of Rome can’t pull the 
ground out from under you. 


Habit-Grooved Mentalities 


Let me cite an instance how such an 
attitude is money stolen from the firm’s 
pecket. Two years ago a party of ten 
tourists stopped at a summer hotel in 
northern Wisconsin to get dinner. It 
was late in the afternoon and we were 
all very hungry and willing to pay a stiff 
price for a little service. The boss was 
out of town, so when we approached the 
clerk at the desk, he came back with, 
“Nothing doing, you can’t get any dinner 
here today. Our dining room closes at 
three, and the boss told me to lock the 
doors.” 

“But can’t we get a cold lunch?” we 
urged. 

“No sir, just read that sign—we close 
at three, and I have got to mind the 
boss.” 

Now we would have paid as high as 
$2.00 a piece for a meal,a total of $20.00. 
Rather a fair amount for the hotel! But 
that young man was thinking more about 
what the boss would say for breaking a 
rule when he came back than he was 
about the welfare of the business he was 
entrusted with. That’s an insignificant 
incident, but it illustrates what a habit- 
grooved mentality some of us have. 


Closely related to the “what does the 
boss think” attitude is the habit of letting 
the red tape in an organization blind one 
to the real purpose of-the work at hand. 
It’s the same thing—going through the 
motions to give the appearance of real 
work, with no direction back of the ef- 
fort. D.C. Wills, chairman of the Board 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land in a recent article in the American 
Magazine stated that there were four 
tests that he always applied to a man 
who is being considered for some import- 
ant position. “I ask,” he said, “Is he 
more concerned about the work attached 
to the job, or about the frills in which 
the job is wrapped? Is he always trying 
to decide whether a certain act will have 
a good effect on others, or is he satisfied 
to know that it is right and ought to be 
done? Does he think more about where 
he is going to work, or what he can make 
of himself or his job? Is he more 
anxious about the number of people he 
will have under him, or about his oppor- 
tunity for doing something worth while? 


“All of these points are important, but 


I am inclined to think that the first is 
the most important of all. More execu- 
tives seem to get tripped up nowadays 
by getting their feet tangled in the red 
tape than from any other cause. Of 
course it is easier to follow a system 
than it is to get down and work. 


“Somewhere, Roosevelt tells of a 
bureau chief in the War Department who 
was exasperated beyond endurance by 
the emergency calls and extra routine 
demands occasioned by the Spanish War. 

““Oh, dear!’ he exclaimed, ‘I had this 
office running in such good shape—and 
then along came the war and upset 
everything!’ 

“Getting a department to run smoothly 
and making it accomplish something are 
different things. Sometimes the more 
smoothly a department or organization 
runs the less it accomplishes, simply be- 
cause it cannot meet emergencies. It 
ignores them. But emergencies, taken 
advantage of, are often the profit-makers 
of business. 


“This love of procedure and super- 
system seems to be getting almost the 
run of an epidemic in some quarters. 
Sometimes it may be confined to the 
outer oSice. But usually, if you find it 
there, it is reflected also in the account- . 
ing methods, the correspondence, and 
every other activity of the institution. 
Most of us like to think that we are very 
businesslike. But there is such a thing 
as making so much effort to a; pear busi- 
nesslike, that we actually are unbusiness- 
like. 

“Don’t gather that I have a contempt 
for proper system. Full credit must be 
given to organization and machinery. 
‘Order is heaven’s first law.’ But there 
is a danger of pyramiding system until 
it finally leads to bureaucracy. This 
goes for the soft drink emporium that 
makes you buy checks before you know 
what your bill is going to be, as well as 
for the bank that obliges you to do a lot 
of unnecessary trotting around. 


When Emergencies Must Be Met 


“I gladly admit, and claim, that or- 
ganization charts and systems are fine in 
their place. I object to them only when 
they usurp the place of something else, 
and clutter up the channels of useful 
activity. And in any organization with 
which I may be connected, at least, I 
never want to see a plan take the place 
that eught to be filled by a man. 


“There are two subjects that cannot 
be completely charted and correlated in 
even the best of plans: They are Al- 
mighty God and human nature, and both 
cut quite a figure. It is my judgment 
that a lot of us get our trousers shiny 
sitting_at our desks poring over statis- 
tics, department reports, and trying to 
appear terribly busy, who could spend 
our time to better advantage learning 
and cultivating the people in our organ- 
izations, and getting a more intimate in- 
sight into the viewpoint of those with 
whom we do business. As long as men 
and women have to be taken into the 
reckoning there isn’t any possible way to 
add a lot of frills and make business 
automatic.” 
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New York Metropolitan District 
Richest Market in the World 


From ‘‘A Study of The New York Times,’’ prepared by 
John F. Sweeney of The Sweeney & James Co., Advertising Agents, Cleveland, Ohio 


The circulation of The New York Times centers in an area great in population and 
rich in financial resources, with vast wealth and buying power and wnsurpassed 


opportunities for trade. 


The combined incomes of the 9,000,000 persons who live in the metropolitan dis- 


trict approximate $8,000,000,000 a year. 


The population of the New York metropolitan district is equal to the combined 
populations of California, Washington, Oregon, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 


Arizona, Nevada, Montana and Colorado. 


It equals the combined populations of 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Boston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Buf- 


falo and New Orleans. 


. billion pounds a year, 
| rade Population of New enough to supply New 
Within fifty miles of York Trading a taal a 
New York are many Area  secuaain sh mes oe em 
we ‘ * : 7 
cities of substantial size si a. —" a 
50-Mile ing four years or Chicago 
and hundreds of smaller Zone Ares for three years ’ 
iti Total Population ~..9,120,000 8,586,000 5 
communities made up of New York. City._..5,620,000 5,620,000 New York is th e 
thousands of homes of New York end . 
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‘Kaseinels Jersey City, Dwellings eccecccennnonnn 972,000 864,000 trade between the United 
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Passaic, Montclair, Mor- per ow New proved — P 
: it nves 2 
ristown, the Oranges, Salari d Wages, 1921... 1.181,994,192 
Elizabeth On the Nev Va. Menetactured Products... 7,659,939,036 Confidence of 
Readers 


York side are Yonkers, 
New Rochelle, Mt. Ver- 
non, White Plains, Tarrytown, Nyack 
and Ossining. 

From these towns pour into New York 
City more than 300,000 commuters every 
working day. They are of the best type 
of American citizen, possessing larger 
incomes on the average than those of the 
city apartment dweller and their needs 
are more varied. Transient visitors come 
to New York at the rate of 125,000 a day, 
purchasing goods amounting in value to 
many hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually. 

Of foodstuffs, Greater New York, in- 
cluding a narrow strip of New Jersey, 


In this immense 
market, The New York Times is the 
newspaper of dominating influence, read 
by a most intelligent, discriminating and 
responsive group. 

The New York Times enjoys, to an 
unusual degree, the confidence of its 
readers—a distinct and valuable asset 
to advertisers. It exercises a wide 
sphere of influence extending through- 
out the United States and into Canada, 
where it is read regularly in the homes 
of bankers, lawyers, professional’ men 
and women, merchants, manufacturers 
and others in 8,000 cities, towns and 
villages. 
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Start something—now! 


It may be that you have 


thought about doing 
some advertising but have 
put it off because you im- 
agined it would cost too 
much to make a start. 


Meanwhile, the other fellow 
is getting the business. 


Isn’t it better to start in a 
small way along carefully- 
planned lines than to wait 
until you get the resources 
you think you ought to have? 


Let’s show you what can be done 
with a small appropriation. 


We welcome small accounts — 
and give them whole-hearted, 
enthusiastic service. 


One reason why we’ve been suc- 
cessful with small accounts is that 
we apply the principles of salesman- 
ship in writing advertisements. And 
we take right hold and work with your 
salesmen, to the end of obtaining their 
co-operation. It isn’t easy,you’ll admit, 
to take a band of listless, don’t-give-a- 
hang salary grabbers and turn them 
into a bunch of hard-hitting fighters 
for business. We know that if we get 
your salesmen working with us, the 
advertising campaign will produce the 
results you have a right to expect. 


You see we put more emphasis on 
SELLING than we do on advertising. 


Well, selling’s the great big thing, isn’t it? 


If we have said anything here that stirs up a 
bit of curiosity, let’s hear from you. The 
acquaintance may result in good for both of us. 


MORGAN 
ADVERTISING 
AGENGY 


633 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 


Member American Association of Advertising 
Agencies 


Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Tags like these are helping the Seng Company educate retail salesmen 
to make the most of every selling point 


How Seng Gets Its Message to 
Retail Salesmen 


Unidentified Product Brought to the Attention of 
Retail Salesmen and Consumers by Inexpensive Plan 


UPPOSE it were your business to 
S manufacture and sell parts of a 

completed product. Suppose, for a 
moment further that your product might 
entirely escape the notice of the ultimate 
consumer, as well as the retail salesman 
who sold it to the consumer. 


It would seem at first glance that you 
might have little opportunity to adver- 
tise, or to interest the retail salespeople 
in your product. It would seem that your 
job in selling had ended when you sold 
the part to the manufacturer who used 
it in his product. If he wanted to make 
capital of having used it, all well and 
good. As a matter of fact many manu- 
facturers of parts do stop there. On 
the other han? some manufacturers of 
parts have created a real demand for 
them, so that the demand of the ultimate 
consumer has been felt by the manufac- 
turer. This has been notably true, as we 
all know, in the automobile field. 


One Manufacturer’s Solution 
The Seng Company of Chicago, manu- 


facturers of hardware for furniture, have . 


made a special effort to interest retail 
furniture salesmen in the devices which 
they manufacture for use on furniture. 
One of the more recent plans is a series 
of tags, -which are furnished to buyers in 
furniture stores and furniture depart- 
ments to be used in pricing pieces of 
furniture. 


On the back and front of one of these 
tags is a space for the stock number, 
kind of wood, the name of the manufac- 
turer and the price. On the other side 
is a list of selling points which the buyer 
checks so the salesman will be reminded 
to mention these points in selling. 


If the salesman is wide awake he will 
examine each new piece of furniture as 


it comes to the display or sample floor 
and familiarize himself with the features 
the buyer has checked. For instance, if 
the buyer checks, “Kind and quality of 
covering,” the salesman will familiarize 
himself with the covering so that he can 
talk intelligently about it to the prospec- 
tive customer. The only advertising Seng 
gets out of it is through the fact that 
several Seng articles may be included as 
part of the equipment of certain pieces 
of furniture. On this tag there is men- 
tion of these, one being, “Wood Bed 
Fitted With Seng Sanitary Steel Rail 
Equipment.” 


The Retailer’s Good-Will 


In addition to gaining the good will of 
the buyer, this plan educates the dealers’ 
clerks to look for the selling points in 
every item of furniture, and gradually 
builds up among consumers a prestige 
for furniture equipped with Seng hard- 
ware. 

Last year an article in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT described how the Seng folks 
brought out and distributed a book of 
period designs in furniture, so that retail 
salesmen might be better informed on 
the difference between Louis XV and 
Louis XVI furniture. This book met 
with such a cordial reception from both 
dealers and their salesmen that the tag 
plan described above came as a natural 
sequel. 


It would be easy for the Seng Com- 
pany to take the attitude that it was a 
matter about which they had no con- 
cern, if the retail salesmen didn’t know 
very much about period designs, or sell- 
ing points in furniture, but from a broad 
aspect they feel that it is a matter that 
concerns them, for anything that is good 
for the furniture trade as a whole is 
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sure to have a profitable reaction on the 
sale of furniture hardware which they 
make. 


It is the same attitude that prompted 
a roller bearing concern to educate rail- 
road section foremen to the need of roller 
bearings on the little hand and motor 
cars which section crews use in running 
up and down the part of the road which 
they have under their care. The railroad 
executives couldn’t be interested in roller 
bearings, but when the story was taken 
direct to the men who “pump” the cars 
they found interested listeners. Soon the 
section foremen began asking for roller 
bearings for their cars. The demand 
was created through the side door. Seng 
will have the same experience. A de- 
mand from consumers will influence 
more furniture manufacturers to equip 
their product with Seng hardware— 
buyers will ask furniture salesmen if 
their furniture is equipped with Seng 
hardware, because they know that their 
own salesmen have learned to tell the 
consumer about this extra feature. Like 
a snow ball rolling down hill these simple 
little plans eventually become powers for 
closing sales, and the broadmindedness 
of the Seng folks in taking their story 
direct to the retail salesmen will be re- 
paid, not only in good will, but in actual 
orders. 


Mail Delays Fault of Public 
Says Postal Official 


A misunderstanding of the problems of 
handling mail is the cause for much of 
the delay in the post offices of the coun- 
try says the postmaster at Chicago. In- 
adequately addressed mail causes a hold 
up of one to three days in every postoffice 
in the country. As the correct schedul- 
ing of direct mailings has considerable 
to do with returns sales managers should 
familiarize themselves with the routine 
of the postoffice that handles their mail, 
particularly if they expect their mail to 
go out promptly. 

In the Chicago postoffice alone 75,000 
pieces of mail are received daily without 
a street address. This is exclusive of the 
mail addressed to the larger and well 
known business concerns. The desire to 
impress upon customers that the firm is 
so well known that a street address is 
unknown is believed responsible for this 
condition. Failure to include street ad- 
dresses in advertisements intended to in- 
voke replies is also a big factor in in- 
creasing the amount of mail sent without 
proper addresses. Each of these letters 
or pieces of mail must be given “Direc- 
tory Service,” which delays the mail 
from one to three days according to the 
season. 


More than 4,000,000 pieces of mail 
were received at the Chicago postoffice 
during the past year without postage. 
The return for postage involved a delay 
of from eight to twenty-four hours. 
These figures were furnished by Arthur 
C. Lueder, postmaster at Chicago, who is 
conducting a vigorous campaign to speed 
mail service, but who finds he is ham- 
pered to a great extent by the careless- 
ness of the public. 


The Simple Idea Behind 
William L. Fletcher, Inc. 


HEN something new and different comes on 

the market some people are sure to get the 

idea that it is something entirely different 
from what it is. Sometimes very simple things are 
thought of as being very complex. We don’t know 
why this is true, but everyone knows that it is. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC.,, is not a new organiza- 
tion, but it is new to many readers of “Sales Management.” 
The operating methods of this company are not complex— 
but many people think they are. Our methods are entirely 
different from those of any other employment organization; 
yet every day people tell us that we operate the same way 
the Blank Company in Someplace does. Our business is dif- 
ferent—but there is nothing peculiar or mysterious or com- 
plex about it, and we want you to know what we do and how 
we do it. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC., acts as employment man- 
agers for corporations in locating and investigating execu- 
tives, salesmen, and young men to be trained for worth-while 
jobs. We do not handle labor or clerks; we will secure a 
man to work for $20 a week if there is a real chance for 


“advancement, or any salary up to $25,000 or $30,000 a year. 


We do exactly what any employment 
manager of a corporation does, ex- 
cept that where he handles chiefly 
labor we handle only the higher 
grade men; and where he works for 
one employer, we work for many. 
From another viewpoint, we do what 
an employment agency does except 
that where the average placement of 
the average employment agency is 
probably in the vicinity of $25 a 
week, our average placement is 
$3,600 a year; and where an em- 
ployment agency works for and 
charges individuals for service we 
stand flatly on the employer’s side of 
the fence, charge employers for 
placement service, and guarantee our 
work satisfactory. 


If you want a jo 


It is obvious that an organization 
which does nothing but hire high 
grade men and has every incentive 
to do good work, ought to be able 
to do the work of locating real men 
for real jobs better and cheaper than 
any corporation can do this work 
for itself. We know the man 
market; we have every facility for 
investigating men; and we stand 
behind every man placed. You can 
save time, trouble and money by 
working with FLETCHER—and get 
better men than you can get work- 
ing alone. Any one of the five hun- 
dred corporations we have worked 
with will back up this statement. 
Why not tell us about your problem 
today in confidence? 


b and can qualify for 


the kind of positions 


this advertisement will bring, write today for 
information regarding bulletin service of positions 


open. Confidential. 


William L. Fletcher, Inc. 


651 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Let us help you study 
the Markets of Canada 


To get the best results out of Canada, American 
selling and advertising methods must be put in 
gear with actual Canadian conditions. 


| To your knowledge of your product, let us add our knowl- 
| edge of Canada—its people, its markets, its trends of 
thought, and its present-day conditions. 


With our experience and comprehensive market surveys as 
guides, you will quickly see where your American selling 
methods should be changed, and why your American adver- 
tising campaign needs marked revision before it can make 
its strongest appeal in Canada. 


Age has made us the oldest advertising agency in the 
Dominion; virility and service to clients have always kept us 
| the largest. 


Excellence of personnel and equipment has been continu- 
ously proven by our association with outstanding advertis- 
ing successes in Canada for thirty-five years. 


An intimate knowledge of Canada from coast to coast; ripe 
experience, character and common sense are some of the 
ingredients which have made McKIM SERVICE the most 
sought for and most widely used advertising service in 
Canada. 


Some of the largest national advertisers in the United States are 
McKIM clients in Canada. May we send you their names so that 
| through them you may get first-hand knowledge of McKIM service? 


A. M°KIM LIMITED 


- General Advertising Agents 


HAMILTON, Ontario TORONTO, Ontario MONTREAL, Quebec 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba LONDON, England 
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The Markets ot Canada 


So-called Obstacles to Successful Merchandising in Canada Fade When Canadian 
Customs, History and People are Thoroughly Understood by the Sales Manager 


N American manufacturer was 
A asked the other day how he 
“worked” Canada. “Oh,” he re- 
plied, “my Detroit man runs over to 
Toronto once or twice a year. We have 


a broker there who handles Canada for 
us.” 


“But,” I said, “surely you don’t leave 
everything to your broker? That may be 
all right from a distributing point of 
view, but all he will 
d» will be to take .- — 
orders—he cannot wn 
possibly create them.” 


‘“‘We create con- 
sumer demand by our 
national advertising— 
you know American 
magazines and news- 
papers are read very 
widely in Canada.” 


This seems to be the 
general attitude of 
most American sales 
managers. They speak 
of Canada in the 
same breath with 
Arizona and Alaska. 
If they get some busi- 
ness from Canada 
well and good. If 
they don’t get any, 
well and good. These 
same sales managers 
would develop hemor- 
rhage of the throat if 
their New York sales- 
man looked upon the 
New York territory 
with such indifference. 
Yet Canada has a 
larger population 
than the New York 
trading territory; it 
has greater buying 
power per capita; it has greater poten- 
tial possibilities; and last but not least 
it is a market which stays put. 


While it cannot be denied that there 
are obstacles in the way of the American 
advertiser doing business in Canada, 
most of these obstacles exist mainly in 
the minds of sales managers who don’t 
understand Canadian marketing condi- 
tions. Many of them could not name the 
nine provinces of Canada on a bet. They 
are not in sympathy with Canadian 
aspirations. They know nothing of Ca- 
nadian history. They look upon Canada 
as something to be “worked” some day. 
Their impressions of it were probably 
acquired on a ferry trip to Windsor or a 
joy yide to Montreal. 

Canada is too important a market to 
let go by default. It is on the threshold 
of an important commercial development, 
and within the next decade its possibil- 
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By Cameron McPherson 


ities for business will exceed those of the 
Atlantic states group. But before un- 
dertaking any campaign for Canadian 
business it is vital that a sales manager 
consider the complex racial formation of 
the present day Dominion, so that he 
may understand the different markets 
and their temperaments. 


Canada was “officially” discovered in 
1534 by Jacques Cartier, who landed at 


Harbor scene at Mentreal, the head of ocean navigation on the St. Lawrence. A 
manufacturing and shipping center, as well as the metropolis of Canada 


Gaspé and took possession of the country 
in the name of the King of France. The 
next year he again crossed the Atlantic 
and entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
sailed up the river as far as the sites of 
the present cities of Quebec and Mon- 
treal. Six years later the French at- 
tempted to colonize Canada but failed. 
Other subsequent colonizing expeditions 
turned out unfortunately, until in 1608 
Champlain lai- the foundations of the 
present city of Quebec. For a century 
and a half Canada remained in the pos- 
session of France, and during that time 
the efforts of the mother country were 
concentrated on the building up of a 
great French colony north of the Eng- 
lish settlements in the New World. The 
struggles between the two colonies forms 
a familiar chapter in the history of the 
United States. 


Wolfe’s victory at Quebec in 1759 


ended French domination in America, 
and by the treaty of Paris in 1763 
Canada became a part of the British 
empire. The French people who re- 
mained in Canada, however, were treated 
with consideration by the victors, being 
allowed possession of all their lands and 
full religious freedom. This far-sighted 
policy permitted the inhabitants of “old” 
Quebec to maintain, even to this day, 
their national identity 
with the result that 
there is just as much 
difference between 
Quebec and Ontario 
as there is between 
England and France. 


QUEBEC 

Although the prov- 
ince of Quebec is the 
oldest of the divisions, 
and nearly one-quar- 
ter of the population 
of the country ~— is 
located there (or have 
French characteristics 
which bind them to 
Quebec) so far as 
merchandising consid- 
erations are concerned, 
Quebec is only a mod- 
erate market for the 
American manufac- 
turer. The French- 
Canadian is a conser- 
vative, slow-to-spend 
prospect. He clings to 
the old order of things, 
as is evidenced by the 
fact that fiv:-sixths 
of the population of 
Quebec, which the 
1921 census showed to 
be 2,360,199, still 
speak the French lan- 
guage—their native tongue. The schools 
of Quebec, both elementary and su- 
perior, are either Roman Catholic or 
Protestant. The local school boards are 
elected by the tax payers; the local re- 
ligious majority, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, elects a board of five com- 
missioners, and the local _ religious 
minority elects a board of three trustees. 
This system works well, and contributes 
to the deep-seated religious convictions 
of the Quebec people. 


Montreal, while essentially a French- 
Canadian metropolis, is more progressive 
than the older city of Quebec. It is the 
headquarters for many British and 
American business concerns operating in 
Canada, and its ways of doing business 
are more American. It is the logical seat 
of operations into Quebec, and while the 
steady growth of the West, makes Tor- 
onto or Hamilton a more desirable loca- 
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tion for a Canadian base, Montreal en- 
joys the same importance in Canada 
today as New York did prior to the 
American Civil War. 
ONTARIO 

There is as much difference between 
the people of Ontario and Quebec, their 
ways of doing business and their habits 
of mind as there is in day and night. Not 
only are they of a different lineage, but 


La 
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The water front at Quebec 


they have different traditions and a dif- 
ferent history. While the descendants of 
the Quebec inhabitants were busy colon- 
izing Canada for the French, the descen- 
dants of the Ontario farmers, were just 
as busily engaged in colonizing for Eng- 
land to the South and when the call went 
out for men to smash the threat of 
French supremacy in North America, 
these settlers of old New England rallied 
to the colors just as they did in 1914. 
The end of the American Revolution made 
it necessary for those colonists who had 
remained loyal to England to leave the 
United States, and these United Empire 
loyalists as they were called, came to 
Ontario and Nova Scotia in thousands. 
In nearly every case those who came 
sacrificed lands and goods upon leaving 
the United States, but they were willing 
to do this rather than be disloyal to their 
mother country. 

..This important aspect of the coloniza- 
tion of what has since become the domi- 
nating province in Canadian commercial 
activity is cited here, not to dig up by- 
gones, but to make clear why in Canada 
you are likely to encounter a certain cool- 
ness toward things American. The feel- 
ing is not unsimilar to the feeling that 
still exists in some parts of the South 
toward the North. It is at least one rea- 
son why the American who goes over to 
Canada to sell goods, and in the course 
of conversation, makes a few remarks 
about “America annexing Canada” is 
likely to find himself decidedly un- 
popular. 

In the subsequent settlement of On- 
tario, these United Empire loyalists 
were diluted with English, Scotch and 
Irish farmers and business men. It is 
significant from a sales standpoint that 
comparatively little so-called “foreign” 
colonization was to be found in Canada 
during the time that the United States 
was attracting its tides of emigration. It 
was the policy of Sir John MacDonald, 
who played such an important part in 


welding together the Canadian provinces — 


under one central government, to first of 
all build an English speaking foundation 
for future Canadian expansion. Conse- 
quently Ontario today is more conserva- 
tive and cautious in temperament and 
habits than most American communities. 
Its people are largely English and Scotch 


in their buying habits. While this type 
of prospect is often slow to sell, he is 
just as reluctant to change, so once he 
has been won over you can rightfully feel 
that you have made a permanent cus- 
tomer. He is not the type which shifts 
with every new selling talk that comes 
along. 

Whereas the population growth of 
Quebec is dependent largely upon its 
birth-rate, Ontario gets a steady infiux 
of highly desirable population from the 
British Isles. It has gradually caught 
up with the older province, so that the 
1921 census shows a total population of 
2,933,600, more than three-quarters of 
whom are of Canadian birth. Merchan- 
dising conditions and methods are prac- 
tically the same in Ontario as they are 
in the United States, excepting possibly 
that Canadian salesmen as a rule are 
subjected to less home office control. The 
English idea that a salesman is the lord 
of his own territory still persists. 

THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
correspond in the markets of Canada to 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska in the 


Abe abaene 
* 


Street scene in Toronto, the most American 
of the Canadian cities 


markets of the United States. Like this 
latter group of states the people are cos- 
mopolitan in population and radically 
progressive. The provinces were settled 
largely by farmers from the United 
States and a mixture of nearly every 
agricultural race in Europe. Much of 
the political progress which Canada has 
made in recent years can be traced to 
this farm element from the last “Great 
West.” The prairie provinces hold, to a 


large extent, the balance of power in na- 
tional affairs. It is significant that while 
the settlement of the prairie provinces 
has moved ahead rapidly as yet only one- 
eighth of the available land is under cul- 
tivation. 

Some indication of what the Canadian 
West is going to be, and its worth-while- 
ness from a sales manager’s viewpoint 
may be seen in the population figures of 


Union Station at Winnipeg 


the province of Manitoba, which were 
52,260 in 1881, 152,506 in 1891, 255,211 
in 1901, 461,630 in 1911 and 610,118 in 
1921. The population of Saskatchewan 
has increased 150 per cent in the last 
decade. Alberta has grown from 374,663 
in 1911 to 588,454 in 1921. The trans- 
formation of Alberta from a wilderness 
to a land of homes has been wrought by 
an extraordinary diversity of men. The 
ranching life at first attracted a consid- 
erable number of young Englishmen— 
not a few of whom were the younger 
sons of wealthy “old-country” families. 
These men were usually kept in funds 
by a monthly checque from England, and 
were known as “remittance men.” What- 
ever might be said for the industry of 
these “remittance men,” and in spite of 
the fact that they were not over-popular 
with the great mass of Canadian people, 
they tackled with courage a task that 
would have scared men of less venture- 
some spirit. Once the trails were blazed 
other settlers followed, including some of 
the best grain farmers of the United 
States. Others came from the Scandi- 
navian countries and some from Eastern 
Canada. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Originally regarded as the mining 
province of Canada, British Columbia is 
fast taking its place as the California 
of the North. Thanks to the Japanese 
Current, Southern British Columbian 
fruits are rapidly becoming known the 
world over. It is estimated that the 
province has over 12,500,000 acres of 
land suitable for agriculture, and of this 
area only about 350,000 are at present 
under cultivation. Like the prairie pro- 
vinces its development has been rapid, 
but this has taken place almost entirely 
in the last few years. The present popu- 
lation of the province is well over 500,000 
of whom nearly 200,000 live in what is 
popularly called “Greater Vancouver.” 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


Possibly the least interesting of all the 
markets of the Dominion are Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick. These provinces resemble 
Maine in their trading possibilities, and 
are in many ways similar to that state in 
temperament and general conditions. The 
great majority of the inhabitants are of 
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Dominating 
Their Respective 
Fields in Canada 


PULP AND PAPER MAGAZINE of Canada, weekly, devoted 
to the interests of the pulp and paper industry. 


CANADIAN TEXTILE JOURNAL, weekly, devoted to the 
processes, methods and machinery of textile manufacture. 


CANADIAN MINING JOURNAL, weekly, devoted to mining 
and metallurgy. 


CANADIAN FISHERMAN, monthly, devoted to the commer- 
cial fisheries of Canada and Newfoundland. 


FARMER’S GUIDE, bi-weekly, devoted to farming and farm 
machinery. 


IRON AND STEEL of Canada, monthly, devoted to the iron, 
steel and metal working industries. 


ELECTRICAL DIRECTORY, annually, covering every phase 
of Canada’s electrical industry. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, a weekly review, devoted to 
Canadian Industry, Commerce and Finance. 


EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD, monthly, Canada’s _ greatest 
magazine. Circulation over 100,000. 


LA CANADIENNE, monthly, the magazine of French Canada. 
Circulation over 25,000. 


ELECTRICAL RETAILER, monthly, devoted to merchandis- 
ing methods as applied to the electrical industry. 


The Institute 
of Industrial and 
Domestic Arts 


Gardenvale, Quebec, 
Canada 


Offers complete courses in pulp 
and paper making, textiles, pros- 
pecting, domestic science, house- 
hold economy, combustion engi- 
neering, accountancy, etc. 


Canadian Industries 
and Homes 


Over 25 other publications are printed at either of 
the two completely equipped plants—263 Adelaide 
St. W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada, and Gardenvale, 
Quebec, Canada, of. the Garden City Press. The 
service is unusual—the price profitable. Why 
not find out how Garden City Press can serve 
you and what it can save you NOW? 


GARDENVALE, QUE. TORONTO, ONT. 
CANADA CANADA 
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The Success 


of 

this 
Advertising 
Agency 


is outstanding evidence of 
results achieved for _ its 
clients as well as a tribute 
to the personal ability, en- 
ergy and fitness of its execu- 
tives for their work. 


In selecting an advertising 
agency may you bear in 
mind that there are two 
sides to aivertising agency 
effort —the developing of 
YOUR business and the 
propagating of its OWN. 
These endeavors may be 
focused into two words, 
performance and promise. 
A. J. Denne & Company 
hope never to be “cleverer” 
in the latter than assiduous 
in the former. 


So that if we are not calling 
on you with “promises” we 
wish however to remind you 
that “performance” is writ- 
ten large in our career. 


We invite correspondence 
when you are considering 
Canadian Advertising 
Counsel or Agency Service. 


A. J. DENNE 
and COMPANY 
Limited 
Advertising 
Agents 
and 
Advertising 
Counsel 


43 King Street West 
TORONTO, CANADA 


“The only DENNE 


in Canadian Advertising’’ 


English and Highland Scotch ancestry, 
mixed with the descendants of the origi- 
nal French settlers. New Brunswick has 
a heavy sprinkling of Irish. The total 
population of the three provinces ap- 
proximates a million people, and it is the 
most thickly settled portion of Canada. 

In addition to these 
distinct markets 
there is of course 
the Northwest Ter- 
ritories an¢ the Yu- 
kon Territory to be 
taken into considera- 
tion. These are as 
yet, however, hardly 
worthy of special ef- 
fort, although they 
are coming aloag rapidly. So on the 
whole Canada today is entering the third 
stage of its development—that stage 
where the “customers” are attracted by 
the crowds. It has already passed the 
earlier stages of having to go out into 
the highways after them. 

In another article in this issue, writ- 
ten by a man who has had both sales 


A “Long Shot” at Calgary 


department and advertising agency ex- 
perience in Canada, there is pointed out 
the opportunity for American manufac- 
turers in Canada. In this article we 
have tried to show enough of the political 
and historical background of Canada 
and her provinces to give the sales man- 
ager a hint of the 
racial and historical 
differences between 
our own and our 
neighbor country, so 
that he may plan his 
sales campaigns to 
fit each country. Be- 
low is a short tabu- 
lation of the leading 
cities in Canada, 
together with a tabloid review of the 
sources of Canadian wealth and the ex- 
tent of her industry. We freely admit 
that it is impossible to tell very much of 
the real story of the Canadian market in 
short magazine articles, such as the two 
in this issue, yet they will give you a 
limited view of the markets that are 
awaiting cultivation across the border. 


A Tabloid Review of the Sources 
of Canadian Wealth 


ALBERTA: The southern portion of 
the province is attaining prominence in 
agriculture, especially in grain growing, 
while the fur industry is the north’s 
ereatest asset. Live stock forms an im- 
portant part of the wealth of the 
province. 

Alberta’s principal cities are Calgary, 
with a population of 56,302; and Edmon- 
ton, with a population of 53,794. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: This province 
is densely wooded, but as the land is 
cleared it is found to be very fertile, so 
that agriculture will soon be one of the 
chief industries. Fruit growing, stock 
raising, and mining are on the increase, 
gold, copper, and iron being some of the 
minerals found. The fisheries are the 
most valuable in the Dominion. 

The principal cities are, New West- 
minster, a lumbering and salmon fishing 
town, with a population of 13,199; Van- 
couver, population 123,902, whose indus- 
tries are lumber manufactures, sugar re- 
fining, salmon fishing and canning, min- 
ing and farming iaterests; and Victoria 
with a claimed population of 50,000. Seal 
fur, fishing and lumber are its industries. 
Both the two latter cities are ports for 
ocean-going liners. 

MANITOBA: Agriculture is of course 
the principal industry. The wheat grown 
in this province is considered the finest in 
the world. Cattle raising has also been 
prominent, while there are abundant de- 
posits of clay, sand, gypsum, building 
stone, etc. 

Brandon, with a population of 15,225, 
is one of the principal cities. Its indus- 
tries are chiefly cigar factories, woolen 
mills, fur dressing and machine works. 
St. Boniface is a fur trading- town of 
11,022 population. Winnipeg is the 
largest city in the province (162,999). 


Chief industries: flour milling, saw 
and planing, grist and oatmeal mills, 
breweries, tannery, cured meats. Also 
an educational center. 

ONTARIO: Is the most populous and 
wealthy province in the Dominion. The 
agricultural resources are very great. 
@ats are the chief grain crop, but the 
preduce of all crops per acre is usually 
well above the average in other coun- 
tries. Almost all the fruits of the 
temperate zone flourish luxuriantly. 
Horses and cattle are raised in great 
numbers. The dairy industry is also very 
large. The forest land and mineral sup- 
plies are rich and varied. The produc- 
tion of natural gas is increasing. 

In this province there are twenty-one 
cities with a population varying from ap- 
proximately 10,000 to 876,538, which 
latter is Toronto, the principal city. 
Manufactures of all kinds are carried on. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

New Brunswick: Lumbering is the 
principal industry, but oats and other 
crops are produced. New Brunswick 
has long been famous for cheese, 
although this as well as the industry of 
ship-building is falling off. The manu- 
factures are chiefly wood products, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, refined sugar, rope 
and cordage, polish granite, boots and 
shoes, etc. 

Although Fredericton is the capital, 
Moncton and St. John, with populations 
of 11,345 and 42,511 respectively, are the 
largest cities. 

NEWFOUNDLAND: About 200,000 
acres are under cultivation, the crops in- 
cluding wheat, oats, and barely, potatoes, 
green apples and small fruit. Copper 
and iron, lead, gold and other minerals, 
slate, petroleum, etc., are mined. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of lumber, 
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pulp, paper, and the canning of fish and 
lobsters. Newfoundland has perhaps the 
strongest claim to the title “Sportsman’s 
Paradise.” 

St. John’s is the capital and only large 
city. Its industries include shipping 
trade in fish, fish oils, and ores, foun- 
dries, breweries, tanneries, etc. 

NOVA SCOTIA: About 400,000,000 
feet of timber are cut each year, a great 
part of which is used for shipbuilding 
in the province, as well as for the manu- 
facture of pulp exported to the other 
provinces. The principal minerals are 
coal, iron and gold. Manufactures are 
numerous and include railroad cars, 
flannels, blankets, ships and _ boats, 
saddlery, farm implements, etc. The 
three large cities are Glace Bay, Halifax 
and Sidney, with populations from 16,562 
to 17,723. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND: Es- 
sentially an agricultural province— 
cheese, starch, wheat, grains, potatoes, 
horses, sheep—being some of the prod- 
ucts. There are also valuable fisheries 
and a new and flourishing industry, that 
of raising black and silver foxes for 
their fur. The island has become a 
tourist resort from early spring until 
late fall. The capital and largest city is 
Charlottetown, with a population of 
11,203. 


QUEBEC: Quebec is one of the 
world’s great centers in the manufacture 
of paper and pulp, a great part of the 
surface of the province being covered 
with forests. Agriculture is carried on, 
cereals being extensively grown. Cattle 
raising and cheese dairying are import- 
ant industries, as are also the fisheries. 
Asbestos, copper, zinc, iron, and many 
other minerals are found throughout the 
province. The principal manufactures 
are cloth, linen, furniture, leather, agri- 
cultural implements, and of course sawed 
timber, and pulp. 

There are five cities with a population 
of over 10,000, Quebec being the capital. 
Great variety of manufacturing in all of 
these cities. 


SASKATCHEWAN: Agriculture is 
increasing rapidly in this province, 
although about ninety per cent of the 
tillable land is still open to settlement. 
In the production of wheat, oats and 
small grains this province excels. Live 
stock is also of considerable value, and 
the lumbering industry is attaining im- 
portance. Eighty per cent of the popu- 
lation is engaged in some branch of agri- 
culture. Coal is mined to some extent 
and there are deposits of petroleum, salt, 
sulphur, and various other minerals. 
North of the fifty-fourth parallel the 
country is largely uninhabited, and the 
production of furs from this region is 
very large. 

Regina, with a population of 26,105, is 
the capital and lies in a rich agricul- 
tural district. Moose Jaw is an import- 
ant railway center. Its population is 
approximately 17,000. Saskatoon, with 
a population of 21,054, is the center of 
education, a fine university being located 
in this city. 


Official Solicitors 
Poster Advertising Assn. 


Nea 


Canada prospers, has enormous wealth in 
reserve; her population will treble and quad- 
ruple in a few years. It affords a market 
that is worth fighting for. 


Why not greet the people of Canada with 
colorful, pictorial posters, that display your 
packages, coupled with unfailing desire pro- 
ducing suggestion? 

Posters speak a universal language; they 


greet people every day in the month—here 
—there—everywhere—always. 


The cost per month of a full campaign in 
Canada is (a half showing costs half the 
amount) : 


Number of Number of Cost 

Provinces Towns Pepulatieon Pesters a Month 
152,600 
Brit. Columbia 20 343,300 
Manitoba 3 270,300 
Saskatchewan... 5 113,000 
NewBrunswick 3 99,000 
Nova Scotia 173,200 
Pr. Edward Is. 15,500 
Ontario 1,531,050 
18 1,133,850 


176 3,831,200 $11,104 


Repetition makes reputation, thus the con- 
stant repetition in poster advertising abso- 
lutely dominates. 


Poster advertising service throughout 
Canada is the most perfect in the world. 


Write for descriptive booklets and full infor- 
mation to 


The Canadian Poster Co., Ltd. 


Lewis Building, MONTREAL 
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Canadian Representatives 


Poster Advertising Co., Inc. 
of Canada New York, U.S.A. 
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On the Ground 


NTIMATE knowledge of Canadian media, market conditions, 

merchandising methods and consumer habits and tastes, is 

necessary to make a success of advertising expenditures in 
Canada. 


All these vary as one travels East or West in Canada. 


In order to obtain maximum results, local conditions must be well 
understood. Before launching a campaign in Canada it is well 
to investigate and analyze markets. Many costly mistakes have 
been made as a result of long distance theorizing or downright 
ignorance. Experience of United States advertisers seeking 
Canadian markets amply proves the advisability of consulting an 
agency on the ground. 


Such advertisers as Prudential Life Insurance Co. of America, 
Newark, N. J.; Robert H. Hassler Company (shock absorbers). 
Indianapolis; Indian Refining Company (Havoline oil), New 
York; Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York; N. K. Fairbanks, 
New York; Carpenter Morton & Co. (Colorite dyes), Boston: 
Douglas Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Palm Beach Mills, New 
York; Lawrence Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and many other 
United States concerns have found the organization of McConnell 
& Fergusson, Limited, not only on the ground, but covering all 
the ground. 


McConnell & Fergusson, Limited, with offices at London, Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver are in position to investigate and analyze market 
conditions and to recommend with accuracy and efficiency the methods, 
media and amount of the appropriation to make a success of the campaign. 


That this organization occupies a commanding position in its own country 
may be judged by such clients as: Ford Motor Co. of Canada; Massey-Harris 
Company, Limited; Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co. (Royal Cord Tires) ; 
Moir’s Chocolates, and about 200 others. 


If you believe in employing an agency on the ground, covering all the 
ground, equipped to give you thorough, accurate and painstaking service, 
we ask you to investigate our organization. 


McConnell & Fergusson 


Limited 
LONDON, ONT. (Home Office) 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 
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The New Bureau of Domestic Trade 
and the Sales Manager 


By Waldon Fawcett 


Sales managers who have bee: harried by the rising cost of selling will be anxious to watch 
the development of a new governmental agency recently established under the direction of 
Herbert Hoover, and the immediate supervision of Irving S. Paull, who will be remembered 
for his work with the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. This new department to be 
known as the Bureau of Domestic Trade is described by Mr. Fawcett in this article. He tells 
how the bureau will work and what it is expected to accomplish for sales managers who wish 
to take advaxtage of its findings. 


ELL, it’s here at last—a branch 

of the United States government 

devoted expressly and exclusively 
to the furtherance of better methods in 
domestic trade. As though its inaugura- 
tion had been plotted for a crisis, the new 
institution, which set up in business July 
1, 1923, came in the nick of time to 
tackle as its first problem the high cost 
of distribution. To such rallying cries as, 
“Are there too many retailers?” this 
question of the tolls taken in merchan- 
dise transfer is rapidly becoming a burn- 
ing issue—social and political. In proof, 
only witness the reaction to President 
Harding’s discussion of the subject on 
his transcontinental and Alaskan tour. 


Without reference to the need to 
eliminate lost motion in commodity dis- 
tribution, many sales managers have 
been peeved that the U. S. Department of 
Commerce has, through all the years of 
its existence, functioned only in terms of 
the distant market. Even though domes- 
tic trade be doing very nicely, thank you, 
it has not set well with the sales man- 
ager, who sells only in home territory, 
that money contributed by the whole 
body of taxpayers should be spent solely 
for promotion of trade abroad, leaving 
the domestic. trade to take the hindmost. 


A New Era in U. S. Bureaus 


When Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert Hoover determined that it was time 
to make the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce live up to its 
name, he asked Congress for $100,000 a 
year to put “Domestic” on the map. He 
got only $50,000 for this first year—but 
it makes a beginning. It set up a modest 
bureau and installed as its head Mr. 
Irving S. Paull who, as distribution 
analyst, did the actual work that made 
possible the issuance last year of the 
widely-discussed Report on Marketing 
and Distribution, issued by the Congres- 
sional Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry. 

After a long talk with Chief Paull at 
his new desk, I want to be the first to 
tell that the new laboratory work on 
sales and distribution smacks not at all 
of paternalism. If Mr. Paull has his 
way, the government will not tell mer- 
chants and manufacturers what they 
must do to standardize distribution or to 
stop the leaks. Fresh from the fine co- 
operation he received in the congres- 
sional investigation, and with assurances 
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of more help from the same quarter, Mr. 
Paull is serenely confident that the 
forces of business, once their attention is 
focused, are going to work out their own 
salvation. The responsibility of the 
government will be to 4 provide a 


A typical retail street where many of the investigations will be made. 


plates contact with sales interests only 
via trade associations. The theory at 
Commerce headquarters is that enly the 
industry that is organized can be articu- 
late. Accordingly it will be, in the be- 
ginning, a case of the new governmental 


” 


Inset shows 


a government investigator gathering information from a retail merchant 


clearing house through which the col- 
lected information will be interchanged. 


A little more than that, to be exact, is 
conceived to be the governmental func- 
tion. The Commerce organization is pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that Uncle 
Sam is already in possession of a mass 
of first hand data that is bound to be 
valuable in any diagnosis of the ills of 
distribution. And, furthermore, that the 
government has, by virtue of its proven 
ability to respect confidence, facilities for 
obtaining current information on busi- 
ness movements that would not be open 
to any private agency. Aceordingly, the 
government will muster all its resources. 
But the underlying thought is that, once 
the parties at interest have been brought 
together by the new institution, the actual 
working out of the reforms of distribu- 
tion will be in the hands of the parties 
chiefly interested. Just as the Simplifi- 
cation of Practice in Industry, which this 
self-same Commerce Department has pro- 
moted, has been czrried out, after the 
first jump-off, by the industries. 

The immediate program of the new 
Bureau of Domestic Commerce contem- 


clearing house forming a working alli- 
ance with established clearing houses in 
the mercantile field. Apparently this 
leaves wholly out in the cold such me- 
diums of distribution as the mail order 
houses and the exponents of direct dis- 
tribution via canvassers, etc. The reply 
to this, at the Commerce Bureau, is that 
the seeming neglect is only temporary. 
Every so-called “irregular” or unconven- 
tional method of distribution will be 
caught up eventually in the inventory. 
And the circumstance that the special 
outlets are limited in number, as com- 
pared with stereotyped marts, will but 
render it the more simple. 


To Study Distribution Channels 


So vast is the responsibility of the 
study of commodity distribution, and so 
infinitely complex that the officials of 
the Department of Commerce have 
adopted two cardinal principles of policy. 
One calls for the consideration first of 
what would be generally classed as 
staples, in contrast to what might be 
characterized as specialties. This does 
not mean that the survey will be re- 
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stricted to raw materials. No more does 
it signify that only bulk goods will be 
traced from producer to consumer. Pack- 
age goods will have equal attention. So, 
too, will there be consideration, when cir- 
cumstances warrant, of the brand equa- 
tion. It is acknowledged that in certain 
lines it will be necessary to study the 
movement of several specific brands in 
order to get an adequate picture of ¢is- 
tribution. 

A second guiding principle is exempli- 
fied in the decision te take up for in- 
tensive study staple commodities in 
groups, er selected classes, rather than 
to attempt to cover the entire field at one 
swoop. In accordance with this program, 
we have the Division of Domestic Trade 
starting off with investigations of some 
half dozen lines—notably groceries, 
clothing, hardware. In each such line, 
perhaps thirty to fifty items will be se- 
lected as representative of the stock 
range, and will be followed through the 
various steps and charges of distribu- 
tion. I asked Director Paull how, in the 
case of a line such as hardware, he pro- 
posed to draw distinction between staples 
and specialties. He said that the intent 
was to leave for later consideration the 
items that the everyday merchant treats 
as “novelties.” 


Tracing the Journey Backwards 


What is likely to strike the onlooker 
as the oddest feature of the new under- 
taking at Washington is that it is pro- 
posed to trace distribution backward 
instead of forward. That is unconven- 
tional, if not unprecedented. Ordinarily, 
the ritual is to follow a commodity from 
its primary source to the peint of ulti- 
mate consumption—the iron ore in the 
ground to the safety razor in the bath- 
room. 

Director Paull is ready to defend his 
reverse formula as the only practicable 
one under present necessities. Taking 
cotton as an example, he points out the 
numerous grades and varieties of cotton 
and predicts that in an effort to trace 
evolution there would be impulse to jump 
from one line of descent to another, 
muddling things. sadly, _ statistically 
speaking. On the other hand, by tracing 
back an individually finished product 
from its final passage in trade there is 
scant chance to overlook a service per- 
formed or an element of accrued expense. 

While the life stories of sundry com- 
modities of everyday use are thus to be 
ferreted out individually, or separately, 
it is the suspicion of the specialists at 
the clearing house that when it comes to 
a final showdown, the business men in 
one industry, or group of industries, will 
find that the vital factors of distribution 
are much the same as in other industries 
that do not seem even remotely related. 
The essential elements that make or 
break economical distribution may be dif- 
ferently expressed in the different 
environments, but the expectation is that 
the determining factors are the same. If 
this proves to be the case it will mean 
that, through the conferences to be ar- 
ranged at Washington, the discoveries 
and deductions made in one quarter can 


be made available to the forces of dis- 
tribution in other quarters. 


Because there is a shame-faced proverb 
that government investigations, however 
valuable they may prove, are apt to drag 
interminably, it is only fair to pass along 
the promise of Director Paull that the 
Domestic Commerce Division will turn 
aroun quickly on each task undertaken. 
He says that it will be only a matter of 
months to put through any research pro- 
ject. This is because it is not the inten- 
tion to dip into past history, but to deal 
only with current statistics. Each sur- 
vey will take its measurements in terms 
of the preceding calendar year, 1922 
being the statistical period for the initial 
investigations. That arrangement does 
not necessitate a narrow vision, however. 
The marketing and distribution survey 
by the Congressional Joint Commission 
went back seven years in its scope. It 
will only be necessary to hook up the 
figures from that survey to statistics 
compiled this year to have a panorama 
extending back to the pre-war days. 

Coming, after this glance about us, to 
the matter of dividend expectations, it 
may be asked just what the average in- 
dividual sales manager will draw from 
Uncle Sam’s latest investment. The an- 


swer is that he need not count on a spe- 
cial prescription gauged to his individual 
business. No more may he look to the 
new Bureau of Domestic Commerce to 
hold up selected business enterprises 
here and there as models or the approxi- 
mation of ideals. What the sales will 
get, however, for the grasping, will be a 
recipe for constructive introspection—for 
intelligent self-examination of distribu- 
tive processes that will reveal weak 
spots. 


Alike to any “intelligence service,” 
Uncle Sam’s new domestic trade venture 
will depend for its results upon the ex- 
tent to which the lessons it points are 
taken to heart by the men who can profit. 
That such probes of distribution can do 
good, however, is attested by the fact 
that the marketing and distribution 
revelations by the Joint Congressional 
Commission are, by those in a position 
to know, given much of the credit for a 
jump from eight to ten in the stock turns 
per annum in the grocery line. If the 
answer to the question, “Are there too 
many retailers?” is “There are too many 
inefficient retailers,” there is need for all 
the authority that Uncle Sam can give 
to warnings against sins of omission 
and sins of commission in distribution. 


How Stewart-Warner Gets 
Circulation for Sales Films 


ture films is the difficulty in obtain- 

ing distribution, or “circulation,” 
but the Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation seems to have solved this 
problem, by the simple expedient of mak- 
ing a sales film interesting, and worthy 
of a showing in the very best theafers. 


They have foregone the temptation to 
show the president of the company gaz- 
ing fondly at his factory, or picturing 
the shipping, manufacturing, accounting 
and numerous other departments as so 
many films have done in the past. They 
have contented themselves with telling 
an interesting story, and telling it 
quickly. 

The film is made to tie up with the 
efforts of traffic officers all over the coun- 
try to curb the ever-increasing number 
of automobile accidents, which are be- 
coming in some cities a menace to all who 
walk or ride. Many cities have been con- 
ducting a drive on speeders and reckless 
motorists this spring and summer and 
speeders’ courts have been packed and 
jammed with traffic ordinance violators. 

To “hook up” with this crusade the 
Stewart people have made a film, de- 
signed to sell speedometers, without 
seeming to do so. The film shows the im- 
possibility of guessing the speed of an 
automobile. This idea is put over by 
photographing two cars, in which are 
riding officials of the police department. 
The speedometers are covered and the 
cars drive at the same speed, the- occu- 
pants of the cars each registering their 
guesses as to the speed at which the cars 
are traveling. The picture is “shot” 


"Ts big trouble with moving pic- 


from a third car, which is equipped with 
a speedometer. When the occupants of 
the two cars guess they hold up their 
hands, and the driver of the third car 
makes a note of the speed at that 
moment. Then the picture shows the 
various occupants of the car comparing 
their guesses. Of course they all guess 
wrovg. Another section of the picture 
shows a Ford driver guessing his speed, 
and the all too familiar traffic cop, run- 
ning him down, and handing out the 
ticket that means a court appearance. 
An actual courtroom scene is pictured, 
and the judge says, “Twenty-five and 
costs.” 


The picture is so well photographed 
and plotted that the best theaters all over 
the country are said to be using it as a 
regular part of their program. In Chi- 
cago McVicker’s and the Chicago 
theaters, two of the city’s finest motion 
picture palaces, used the film as a regu- 
lar part of their program despite a strict 
policy against advertising films of any 
kind. 

The name Stewart did not appear in 
any part of the picture, except in “close- 
ups” of the speedometers, at which time 
the name “Stewart” is plainly shown. 
The company was content to sell the idea 
of speedometers, rather than trying to 
“hog” the entire picture for the purpose 
of advertising Stewart. 


Dealers who wish to run the film may 
have it for the asking, and where 
theaters permit it, they are furnished 
with a trailer, bearing a short advertise- 
ment, but even without the trailer the 
film is a sales maker for speedometers. 
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Some Remarks on the Subject of 


By Cheltenham Bold 


Price Cutting 


A few manufacturers who make the welkin ring with their cries against the price cutters are 
often the very first to countenance secret rebates when they are buying instead of selling. Chel- 
tenham Bold is just ornery enough to expect the goose to thrive on the same sauce that makes 
the gander fat, so in this article he lifts the smoke screen behind which some manufacturers 
and cut rate agencies are juggling prices and rates. Every sales manager who buys advertising 
service will find some plain facts in this article that may help him locate the colored gentle- 
man in the cut rate agency’s woodpile. 


what amused, at the ruction occa- 

sioned by Brother Johnson’s com- 
ments on price-maintenance. I may be 
unappreciative, but it seems to me that 
the said ruction is out of all proportion 
to the importance of the subject, judging 
its importance not by what the manu- 
facturers say about it, but by what they 
do when confronted by a specific in- 
stance. I have noticed, for example, that 
while price-maintenance in the abstract 
is a thing of beauty and a joy forever, 
price-maintenance in the concrete is fre- 
quently execrated, particularly when it is 
applied to an article which the manufac- 
turer wishes to buy. The bright jewel of 
consistency appears to be conspicuously 
absent from the price-maintenance dia- 
dem. For while price-cutting on the 
goods the manufacturer has to sell is a 
most reprehensible matter, and he will 
go to no end of ingenuity to concoct a 
theory to prove it; the same theory never 
seems to apply to the materials or serv- 
ices he needs in his business. Like any 
other normal, human being, he will buy 
his goods in the best market, and at the 
lowest price he can get. I don’t blame 
him for that. But under such conditions 
it does seem a wee bit ridiculous for him 
to tear his shirt in public over the deep 
moral iniquity of price cutting. 


It Depends on Whose Shoe Pinches 


Take it in my own business, for in- 
stance. Hardly a month goes by in any 
year that I am not told (often by some 
one or other of those who are so loudly 
proclaiming the virtues of price-main- 
tenance) that I can have an advertising 
account on a basis of ten per cent, or 
some other figure involving an undis- 
closed rebate on my commissions from 
the business. Such offers I am able to re- 
ject, not on high moral grounds, but 
for the very practical reason that it is 
impossible for me to make any money on 
the business. It is slightly amusing, 
however, to receive an offer of that sort 
from a manufacturer who stands up in 
meeting next day and denounces the 
price-cutter as a sink of iniquity. It may 
not be pleasant or palatable, but it is 
true, that some of the most vehement 
advocates of price-maintenance (in pub- 
lic) are among the .most persistent 
seekers of secret rebates and concessions 
(strictly in private, of course). It makes 


I HAVE been interested and some- 


a difference whose ox is gored, or whose 
toes happen to be trodden upon. 


I have no intention of taking part in 
the price-maintenance controversy, how- 
ever. What I want to discuss in this 
article is the rate-cutting propesition as 
I think it should appeal to the far- 
sighted sales executive: the man who can 
appreciate the fact that a nickel in front 
of his eye may look bigger than Pike’s 
Peak, and that it is not ordinarily pos- 
sible to get adequate service without 
paying for it. 


Many Ways to Kill a Cat 


It is not so long ago that an advertiser 
told me with an air of great secrecy and 
corresponding pride, that he was getting 
a five per cent rebate from the Tittlebat 
Agency, and of course, under the condi- 
tions, he could hardiy, etc. What were 
the “conditions,” I asked him; and after 
some effort I found out. He was spend 
ing approximately $100,000 a year, so 
that his five per cent (if he got it) 
amounted to about $5,000. As an offset 
to this he was maintaining an advertis- 
ing department of six people besides the 
advertising manager, engaged for the 
most part in the wholly unproductive 
work of checking up on the agency, and 
duplicating a large part of the agency’s 
work to see that nothing was “put over” 
on the advertiser. It cost this adver- 
tiser pretty nearly $5,000 a year merely 
to verify the agency’s figures, and to 
check insertions. In other words, he felt 
so little confidence in his rebating agency 
that he had to duplicate its work in fig- 
uring every rate, and in maintaining a 
separate checking department. It would 
have been money in his pocket to forget 
his rebate, get an agency he could trust 
to be at least reasonably honest, and dis- 
pense with about five-sixths of his adver- 
tising department. He needed all those 
people on the pay-roll about as much as 
a centipede needs another pair ‘of legs. 

On another occasion I was let into a 
profound secret to the effect that an 
agency had assumed all the expense of 
getting out the advertiser’s house-organ 
for him, thereby giving him a handsome 
rebate without incurring anybody’s dis- 
pleasure. It happened that he had an 
estimate on his desk covering a list of 
newspapers in cities like Portland, Me., 
or New Haven, Conn., and I asked him 
what rate he was paying in the Portland 
Express. He told me, and I asked him 


some more. In nearly every instance 
where the newspaper had a sliding scale 
he was paying at a higher rate than the 
volume of his advertising would warrant. 
In other words, he was making contracts 
with his agency on a 5,000 line basis, 
say, when his business would warrant 
buying space on the basis of 20,000 lines. 
He was paying the agent on the 5,000 
line basis (say ten cents a line), while 
the agent in all probability was paying 
the publisher on the basis of 20,000 lines 
(seven cents or thereabouts). The agent 
made one contract with the publisher for 
20,000 lines, and submitted four esti- 
mates of 5,000 lines each to the adver- 
tiser. There is more than one way to 
kill a cat without choking him with 
cream. 

I have seen a good many instances of 
rate-cutting in my day, and I have never 
seen one yet in which the advertiser was 
not, directly or indirectly, getting the 
small end of it. Sometimes I have been 
able to prove it—more often it couldn’t 
be proved in black and white figures, but 
it was there just the same. In every in- 
stance where the advertiser was not ac- 
tually being gypped on rates, he was 
doing work which the agency should 
have done for him, and doing it at 
greater effort and expense. 


Where Courage Is Needed 


There is a broader aspect to the mat- 
ter, however, which I wish I could get 
sales executives to realize. It is this: 
that: the business community would do 
itself a real service if more concerns 
would discourage rebating, and hold up 
the hands of the publishers in withdraw- 
ing recognition from those agents who do 
split commissions and cut rates in other 
ways. I think the majority of publishers 
are really desirous of doing this, because 
they see clearly that it would result in 
raising the standard of advertising serv- 
ice, which would in turn result in more 
profitable business for themselves. But 
they cannot do it today (or in many in- 
stances they dare not do it) because of 
the complaisant attitude toward rebating 
on the part of advertisers. There are 
always enough weak-kneed publishers 
on any executive committee to prevent an 
agency of reasonable prominence from 
being disciplined. These publishers need 
encouragement to act in accordance with 
their convictions, and the only place from 
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Elk Merchants 


and 


Elk Salesmen 


HE ELKS MAGAZINE reaches more mer- 
chants and salesmen than any other national 


publication of equal circulation. We prove this. 
For example, 


Elk Haberdashers 


Lack of space prevents showing over forty cities 
—the towns shown were chosen at random from 
among those of 10,000 to 100,000 population. 


They are a true cross-section of the entire 
country. 


Elk Elk 
Town Haberdashers Families 
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Clarksburg, W. Va. 7 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Racine, Wis. 


Not only in these towns, but in 1,360 other communities, 
we are prepared to show the names and ratings of the 
Elk Haberdashers, Automobile Dealers, Druggists, 
Jewelers and Hardware Dealers who follow the adver- 
tisements in each issue of 


Ghe Giks 


Magazine 
850, on MONTHLY 
The Largest proved male circulation in America 


50 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


which effective encouragement can come 
is from the advertisers. 


Business men do not always appreciate 
the fact that advertising service is at 
least semi-professional in character—or 
that at the very least it ought to be. The 
advertising agent assumes the task of 
spending other people’s money as an ex- 
pert in matters concerning which his 
clients have no expert knowledge. As 
such, and to that extent, he is under 
the same responsibility as the doctor, the 
lawyer, or the architect. Those who at- 
tempt to practice those professions with- 
out having demonstrated their fitness in 
certain ways which are prescribed, are 
likely to find themselves reposing in the 
local coop without much ceremony. But 
aside from the system of recognition by 
the various publishers’ associations which 
has grown up in connection with the 
practice of paying agency commissions, 
there is nothing to prevent the bluffer, 
the fakir, the crook, or the guileless 
amateur from setting himself up as an 
advertising agent. As has already been 
pointed out in SALES MANAGEMENT, this 
recognition system, imperfect as it is, is 
yet the only safeguard which the unin- 
formed advertiser can rely upon as a 
guarantee that the agent who solicits the 
spending of his money has the ability 
to expend it wisely, or the integrity to 
account for it. The well-meaning gentle- 
men in the A. N. A. who are advocating 
the abandonment of this safeguard (such 
as it is) are in my opinion doing no 
service either to the business community 
or to themselves. 


The Reason Behind Price Cutting 


Now it is a fact which can be demon- 
strated without much difficulty, that it is 
practically impossible for an agency to 
render a proper advertising service for 
less than the full fifteen per cent com- 
mission, and still show a profit. I know 
somewhat of the actual conditions in a 
number of agencies, large as well as 
small, and I know that a two per cent 
net profit at the end of a year is a very 
excellent showing indeed. A five per 
cent rebate, open or disguised, means 
that the business is handled at a loss, or 
that the advertiser is himself doing work 
which the agency is paid for doing. 
There are undoubtedly a few exceptional 
accounts to which this does not apply, 
but they are so very few as to have no 
weight in any general consideration of 
the question. 

It happens, therefore, that the rate- 
cutting and rebating agencies are, more 
often than nine times out of ten, the 
weaker brethren who cannot get business 
on tne strength of past achievement, and 
have no conspicuous ability which en- 
titles them to consideration. 


It is, for the most part, the agent who 
desperately needs a prominent account as 
a talking point in securing other busi- 
ness, who resorts to the cut rate. Some- 
times, it is true, that a well established 
agent will yield to the demand of a large 
advertiser for a rake-off, or a threat that 
an account will be withdrawn if a rebate 
is not forthcoming. Such cases are 
rather infrequent, however, and since the 
establishment of the American Associa- 
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tion of Advertising Agencies they are 
growing much more rare. 

The various associations of publishers 
are fully aware of this situation, and 
would promptly enough take action if 
they were properly supported by the 
advertisers themselves. I do not know of 
anything that would be of greater bene- 
fit to sales executives, in the long run, 
than to have the requirements for recog- 
nition more rigidly applied. The period 
of probation before an individual can 
solicit accounts on an agency basis ought 
to be a great deal longer, and the aver- 
age of ability ought to be a great deal 
higher than it is at the present time. 
The incompetent and incapable agencies 
(and there are many such, unfor- 
tunately) ought to be weeded out by the 
simple process of depriving them of the 
right to collect commissions. I am con- 
vinced that the publishers would do this, 
if they had a reasonably solid support 
from the advertisers. A few individual 
publishers, no doubt, would hang back, 
but the opinion of the great majority 
would eventually force them into line. 


A Bad Bargain for All 


This matter of rate-cutting, in short, 
is considerably more than a mere ques- 
tion of arbitrary “professional ethics,” 
and the objection to it on the part of the 
publishers and the agents’ association is 
more than a mere display of selfishness. 
The advertiser should understand, it 
seems to me, that in insisting upon plac- 
ing his business at a cut-rate he is letting 
himself in for a bad bargain in all 
probability, and in addition is helping 
to lower the standards of advertising 
service for everybody else. There are 
enough puerilities and futilities clutter- 
ing up the advertising pages without 
doing anything to add to the supply. 


Particularly, it seems to me slightly 
inconsistent for the manufacturer to 
howl so unmercifully when his own price 
is cut, and at the same time to demand 
a cut raie on the part of his advertising 
agent. And so long as business men 
continue the policy of blowing hot on the 
question of prices one minute, and blow- 
ing cold the next, there is little immedi- 
ate likelihood that the question will be 
permanently settled to the satisfaction of 
anybody. 


Law Hits Itinerant Dealers 


Pennsylvania has recently passed a tax 
measure designed to hit itinerant mer- 
chants who rent a vacant store and con- 
duct some sort of a sale for a short 
period, cx who sell various goods from 
rooms in hotels.- In the future all trades- 
men temporarily engaged in business in 
the state will be forced to pay a license 
of from $25 to $200 a month for the 
privilege of selling goods. 

This does not apply to traveling sales- 
men of reputable concerns, but merely to 
the men who have been accustomed to 
hire rooms without paying taxes for the 
privilege. The bill was passed to pro- 
tect local merchants from the outsiders 
who enter a town, sell large quantities of 
goods and then depart. 


Of Interest to Sales Managers— 


New Facts About the Part 
that Youth Plays in 
Selling 


You know, of course, that your customers are men—or 
women. 

You know, too, that they must be well-to-do—or that it 
doesn’t matter. 


You know, also, where they live—in what part of the 
country; and whether they reside principally in large towns 
or small. 


But recently there has been recognized a new factor in 
classifying buyers—the age factor—and information about 
the part that age plays in buying has not been so easy to 
gather. 


Photoplay Magazine, predominant with the eighteen to 
thirty age group, has opened up new fields of study in the 
application of the age factor in advertising. Its findings con- 
ducted with thorough and painstaking research, are available 
to advertisers and their agents for the asking. 


Here are some of the points covered by the Photoplay 
survey of the age factor; much of the information will prove 
of interesting application to your business: 


—The age group in which your buyers principally fall 
Under 18 
18 to 30 
30 to 45 
45 and over. 


—the age at which your customers begin to buy. 


—the extent to which older buyers are influenced by 
younger buyers. 


Photoplay has, moreover, analyzed those principles of 
appeal which most effectively evoke the responsiveness of 
younger people. 

So far as we know, in fact, no other organization has 
compiled any information on the subject in any way compar- 
able with the data which Photoplay has and which it is ready 
to present to you upon request. 


Ask us for your copy of “The Age Factor in Selling and 
Advertising”; we shall be glad to send you one without obli- 
gation. And if you wish, we shall be additionally glad to send 
a representative to discuss with you the age factor as it 
applies to your selling problems. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


‘‘Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group”’ 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 


750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 221W.57thSt., New York 127 Federal St., Boston 
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The city alive with signs, smoke, window 
its chimneys and its streets against the sur 
burst with an endless bang under the far | 


eA word picture par excellence! 


Note that the city could not be described adequately without 
reference to posters and signs. 


Outdoor advertising is an inseparable part of the modern town, 
commercially as well as visually. 


Your picture writing, brightening the corners here and there, 
lengthens the composite store front of your dealers. 


O-Double-A shows the way —to effective and practical appli- 
cation of the great outdoor medium. Our knowledge and 
experience in the use of this medium in every trade center of 
the United States and Canada—are at your service. 


/ OF AMER ICA, INC. 
f 2} ; 


ow York 


PITTSBURGH DETROIT 


CHI 


— 
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windows, posters, falling, rising, flinging 


° ° No. of No. of Total 
the sun, wound itself up into crowds and Pop.in Cost of} Reg. Sp. No.of 
9 Town Thousands Showing Panels Panels Panels 
F : Boston, Mass........... 748 1,216.00 SO 20 100 
: ¢ . ” : ’ 
he far AWAY sky. —BEN HECHT In “ERIK Dorn Hartford, Conn....... 138 214.80 16 3 19 
Buffalo, N. Yu... 506 794.40 52 12 64 
Rochester, N. Y...... 295 468.00 30 6 36 
Philadelphia, Pa.....1,823 1,058.40 72 18 90 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 410 588.00 40 10 50 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 888 990.00 44 22 66 
] Pittsburgh, Pa....... 695 $04.00 rit) 10 SO 
ist. 
Toledo, Ohio............ 243 367.20 26 6 32 
Baltimore, Md....... 762 808.80 54 14 6S 
Washington, D. C.. 144.00 20 20 
(Suburban Terr.) 
Atlanta, Ga............. 230 307.20 26 4 30 
Birmingham, Ala.... 200 287.20 26 4 aD) 
Chicago, III.............2,701 1,875.00 126 30) «156 
Detroit, Mich... 993 1,260.00 560480 
Indianapolis,Ind.... 314 470.40 32 8 40 
. Milwaukee, Wis...... 457 627.60 42 10 52 
, Louisville, Ky... 285 396.00 30 6 36 
Memphis, Tenn... 189 324.00 20 6 26 
e -_ , 
Posting in the Most Prosperous Cities St. Louis, Mo... 772 1,248.00 90 20 110 
9 Minneapolis, Minn. 380 499.20 26 8 44 
One Month’s Cost St. Paul, Minn....... 234 499.20 36 8 44 
Kansas City, Mo... 324 430.40 32 8 40 
) , ae , : Omaha, Neb............ 210 307.20 26 4 30 
We list here the cities which have every prospect of being the Los Angeles, Cal. 750 1,375.00 2m «64S 
; od + Houston, Texas...... 138 249.60 18 4 22 
best trade centers from all commercial reports—banking idk Ge «ae — oe 
conditions and the like for the late summer and early fall. Oakland, Cal......... 240 475.00 2 12 24 
Whether paint or paper is the medium selected for outdoor N. B.—The above oe present. No 1924 rates 
advertising the cost is comparable and our facilities for pur- 
{ chase and service are more than adequate. The needs of the 
advertiser and the condition of both markets are given due 


consideration. 


INC. 


t Steet United Disp ee 


CHICAGO IVAN -B- NORDHEM: CO: 
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READY 


State, 
County and 
Town Lists 


12,000,000 Passenger Car Owners 
5,000,000 Ford Owners Only 
2,000,000 Truck Owners 

190,000 Motorcycle Owners 
3,500,000 Farmers Owning Cars 


Automotive 
Trade Lists— 


Garages, Dealers, 
Battery Stations, 
etc. 


Statistics — 


Reliable and of 
Practical Value 


Send for our Free Book, ‘“Auto- 
motive Markets,” which contains 
valuable data for you 


Direct Mail Department 


THE 
REUBEN H. DONNELLEY 
CORPORATION 


320 E. 21st Street, Chicago, Ill. 
28 W. 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 
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How Fuller Brush Co. Speeds 
Sales Department Routine 


Decentralization of sales department detail work and 
the liberal application of machine accounting methods 
prevents possible delay in handling salesmen’s accounts 


By R. S. Mason 


Home Office Supervisor, Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


reports, and other home office 

routine for four thousand sales- 
men, requires speed and dispatch above 
everything else. Our home office force 
consists of about two hundred members 
selected and trained to this end—to 
serve the field force when. service is 
needed. 

There are several reasons why pres- 
sure for speed is greater than in most 
other organizations. We have instructed 
our salesmen to expect it; we require it 
and are willing to pay for the intelli- 
gence and extra effort necessary to at- 
tain it. 

No Month-End Overwork Here 


For instance, we get out a monthly 
balance sheet, and profit and loss state- 
ment and, of course, before these can 
be prepared it is necessary to complete 
all detail work for the month. Another 
reason why speed is necessary is because 
the business is spread out over such a 
vast area of territory that communica- 
tions sent to the home office must meet 
with instant response if the remote parts 
of the organization are to be served with 
reasonable promptness. 


We pay salaries large enough to give 


H: DLING correspondence, orders, 


_our employment. man a chance to select 


the very best of applications. Office 
workers are selected with great care. In 
addition to the interview and investiga- 
tion of references usually made, we give 
a medical examination and an _intelli- 
gence test, and in some cases a voca- 
tional test as well. This has resulted 
in building up an unusually competent 
force of clerks. The expensive and high 
grade type of worker makes it logical 
and economical to furnish the very best 
of tools with which to work. This we at 
all times try to do. 


Our modern printing plant gives us 
quick and convenient service and we do 
not hesitate at any time to throw away 
forms which have become obsolete and 
draft new ones whenever they can be 
made materially better. Telephones are 
used freely in the office. At present we 
have one telephone extension for every 
four persons. 


In the last few years there has been 
in our business a marked effort towards 
decentralization in the handling of de- 
tails. We have found that it pays to 
handle all the details in connection with 
an individual sale as close to the customer 
as possible. Our ten distributing ware- 
houses are now required to send in for 
the most part only summary reports. 


At one time all our accounts were 
posted, both in Hartford and the various 
distributing stations, on ledger posting 
machines. This, however, was found to 
be slower and less economical than hand 
posting. We believe that the use of 
ledger posting machines will not be 
found economical unless one of two con- 
ditions exist: either there must be sev- 
eral debits or credits to post at a time to 
each account, or else it must be possible 
to make several necessary records at the 
one writing. We are now using a flat- 
bed bookkeeping machine for a small 
application where the latter condition 
exists. We write the payroll, make out 
the pay envelopes, post the employee’s 
earnings record, etc., at one writing. 
Even here it is doubtful if any great 
amount of money is saved, but the im- 
proved appearance of the records makes 
it worth while to use the equipment. 

Our experience verifies the common 
impression that when figures are already 
in columns they are best added with the 
non-listing type of machine. When fig- 
ures are not in columns, of course the 
listing machine is preferable. For mul- 
tiplications and divisions by large num- 
bers, the electrically driven calculator 
has proved most efficient. 


Sales Analysis from Tabulating Machines 


Tabulating machines have proved of 
tremendous benefit in speeding up our 
work and taking out the strain and 
drudgery. A wide variety of applica- 
tions are used. When the petty cashier 
pays out money, her receipt form is on 
a tabulating card. At the close of the 
month the cards are sorted and tabu- 
lated, which gives a detailed analysis of 
our office expense for the month. When 
the factory worker trims a batch of 
brushes, his time and the amount earned 
is entered on a tabulating card. Once 
these are punched and sorted the weekly 
payroll is as good as made up. In order 
to keep our inventories under control it 
is necessary to get out a weekly product- 
sale analysis and in doing this work four 
girls with tabulating machines accom- 
plish as much as fifteen formerly did, by 
hand. They do it better and earlier, 
working to an exact schedule in submit- 
ting their reports. 


All office employees below the rank of 
department heads are required to regis- 
ter their time at the clock. An elec- 
trically controlled time clock system is 
being installed in our new plant using 
semi-monthly cards. An electric signal 
system indicates the time of starting and 
stopping work. The autocall enables us 
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A the end of every book on salesmanship, and 
at the conclusion of every course on sales- 
manship, a statement should be made along the 
following lines: 


You can forget everything else you have ever 
heard, read and observed about salesmanship pro- 
vided you remember this one thing: That you do 
not need to sell anything; your customers will buy 
from you if you convince them that your service 


is of a high and useful character. 


For every good man looking 
for a job, there is a good boss 
looking for a man. 


And for every salesman look- 
ing for an order, there is a cus- 
tomer looking for an intelligent 
man to fill an order. 


If there is any art in sales- 
manship it is in the location 
of these customers who want 
your goods and your service. 
Believe me, they want to buy 
from you as badly as you want 
to sell to them. 


I have been visited by scores 
of salesmen, and aside from a 
few book agents who have 
used intéresting tricks, I have 
never once been impressed by 
what could be called “clever” 
salesmanship. The salesmen 
who take away the business 
are simply honest, sincere, in- 
telligent men who tell me what 
they can do and convince me 
that they can do it. 


William Feather Magazines 


When a good salesman 
leaves any one of us we really 
do not know we have been 
talking to a salesman. We 
have the same feeling toward 
these real salesmen that we 
have towardamanonour own 
payroll. We tell them what 
we want to accomplish and 
we leave it to them to accom- 
plish it for us. 


All the selling tricks ever in- 
vented are useless unless a 
salesman understands and 
believes this fundamental 
principle. 


If you have never seen a William 
Feather magazine you do not know 
how good a house magazine can 
be. Write for samples and plan. 


The William Feather 
Company 
611 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Interesting — Stimulating — Informative 
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35 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


post! your sales records on 
T &T Signs, and your sales 
are bound to rise. 


The friendly rivalry, which is stimu- 
lated among the salesmen, by prom- 
inently displayed sales records, lasts 
only so long as the chart is accurate 
and up-to-date. Therefore an easy 
reading, easy to change sign, like 
the T & T Signs illustrated above, 


is needed. 


T &T Signs are made of a grooved, cloth 
covered board, lettered with T &T Self- 
spacing Selluletters and Figures. The back 
board is fitted into an attractive frame, 
mahogany finished. 


T&T Signs can be used for charting almost 
any kind of sales data, from the simplest, 
like that illustrated, to the more compli- 
cated special contests. Often one board 
can be put to both uses. 


Write now for our Catalog B 
and further information 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO. 


1049 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 


604 Mission St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ew 
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to locate executives anywhere in the 
plant, and get them on the telephone. 

A ten-minute recess is allowed each 
morning and afternoon. Five minutes of 
each period is consumed in doing the 
“Daily Dozen.” We find that the ten- 
minute rest period easily pays for itself 
in increased efficiency. 

Great stress is laid on regularity in 
the office collections and deliveries of 
mail from desk to desk. Each afternoon 
an office boy makes the rounds sharpen- 
ing pencils for all who wish this service. 
This is believed to be a valuable economy 
and convenience to the higher priced 
worker. 


Speeding Invoices With Duplicators 

Practically all of our records are car- 
ried in loose-leaf now. The standard 
size to which we have succeeded in 
adapting the great majority of our 
records is 11x11 inches. We use almost 
altogether the standard top-lock post 
binder, and to save time we carry a 
supply of these binders in stock. The 
mimeograph, addressing machine and 
duplicator are used freely, each being 
found useful in its particular field. The 
duplicators have proved extremely ver- 
satile. The most extensive use now being 
made of it is invoicing. The scheme 
used in this work is as follows: The 
order blank is printed in duplicating ink. 
The salesman is supplied with a special 
duplicating pencil. When the order 
blank comes in properly executed with 
this pencil it is audited and then ap- 
plied to the duplicator. In addition to 
the usual accounting and_ statistical 
copies made of invoices, we take off one 
form, which is sent back to the salesman 
as his invoice. This saves a great deal 
of clerical expense, also printing, as the 
copies are run off on plain paper. 


St. Louis Sales Managers’ 
Bureau Elects Officers 


The executive board of the St. Louis 
Sales Managers’ Bureau, at a meeting 
early in July announced the election of 
Arthur Sherwood, District Manager of 
the Morton Salt Company, as chairman 
of the Bureau. Mr. Sherwood succeeds 
B. B. Cannon, Director of Sales, Condie- 
Bray Glass & Paint Co. Mr. Sherwood 
has been active in the affairs of the St. 
Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau for many 
years. At one time he served as vice- 
chairman of the Bureau and has served 
as chairman of various committees from 
time to time. 

J. H. Rabe, Sales Manager, Rice-Stix 
D. G. Co., was elected 1st Vice-Chair- | 
man; O. L. Swanzey, Vice-President, 
Midland Rubber Co., was elected 2nd 
Vice-Chairman; E. B. Langenberg, Sec- 
retary - Treasurer, Haynes - Langenberg 
Mfg. Co., was elected Treasurer. These 
gentlemen have all served the Bureau 
with an unselfish devotion to its ideals 
and purposes. Mr. Rabe has done some 
real work as Vice-Chairman of the 
“Good - Will” Tour Committee. Mr. 
Swanzey as General Chairman of the En- 
tertainment Division, and Mr. Langen- 
berg as a member of the Executive Board 
for several years, have also rendered 
valuable service. 
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One of the seven classes in session. 
tke cardinal N.C. R. policy of teaching through the eye is being carried out 


Charts, mottoes, store scenery, etc., show that 


National Cash Register Holds 
Outdoor Sales School 


Two Hundred and Fifty Salesmen to Spend Six Weeks in 
Intensive Sales School Work in Novel Tent Camp at Dayton 


pany, which was the first large 

concern in the United States to 
adopt a scientific program for the train- 
ing of salesmen, is conducting a novel 
outdoor sales school at Dayton, Ohio, for 
beginners in its selling force. 

On a hill just south of the Dayton city 
limits, and within ten minutes’ walking 
distance of the company’s main factory 
and general offices, is a remarkably com- 
plete canvas academy. It has seven 
classroors tents and 110 sleeping tents. 
Its beautiful natural surroundings and 
the comfort it affords offers a striking 
contrast to the customary sales school, 
where the students are housed in hotels 
and classes are conducted in structures 
of steel and brick. 


Largest N. C. R. School to Date 

Arriving in Dayton July 8th from all 
parts of the United States and Canada, 
the 251 student salesmen were immedi- 
ately taken to the camp. There they will 
remain for six weeks of intensive school 
work. It is the 159th sales school con- 
ducted by the company, and the largest 
one in its history. 

For convenience in instruction, the 
school is divided into seven classes. Each 
class has a school-tent of its own, pro- 
vided with a desk for each student, dif- 
ferent models of National cash registers, 
and other necessary paraphernalia. 
These classroom tents are located in 
shady places around the edge of the 


tw National Cash Register Com- 
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camp, so the heat of the day will not 
discommode the salesmen during their 
study hours. The sleeping tents are 
grouped in a cleared space on the top of 
the hill, where they are readily accessible 
to all the breeze that is stirring. 


This “camp de luxe” has, in addition 
te the tents, two wooden buildings of 
temporary construction which are used 
for dining room and lavatory purposes. 
Equipment of the latter includes ten 
shower baths, provided with hot and cold 
water. 

A Regular Tented City 


The dining hall accommodates the en- 
tire group at one sitting, and so ade- 
quate is the service that all receive their 
food within a few minutes’ time. This 
building has a kitchen compartment 
where the light cooking, such as frying 
eggs, etc., is taken care of; but must of 
the food is brought to the camp from the 
company’s main kitchens, which are lo- 
cated but a short distance away. 


There is also a recreation tent, which 
is provided with easy chairs, writing 
tables, and the latest newspapers and 
magazines. All tents are wired for elec- 
tric lighting and have wooden floors. 
The sleeping tents are equipped with 
comfortable cots and adequate wardrobe 
facilities. 


The camp is a business proposition; 
but, although the course of study is 
rigorous, it is greatly alleviated by the 


There are Two 
Kinds of 
Advertising 


One is general—perhaps it pays; 
perhaps it doesn’t. There is no way 
to check returns accurately. 


The other kind is advertising that 
SELLS. It costs you nothing un- 
less it adds volume to your sales. 


This second kind is premi:m adver- 
tising. Manufacturers who use our 
service know that premium advertis- 
ing pays because people get the 
premiums by redeeming coupons: 
they cannot get the coupons without 
buying the merchandise. 


So there is no guesswork. It 1s 


advertising without waste. 


Our Plan 


relieves you of all worry and_ bother. 
Briefly, this is the way we work: you enclose 
a coupon in the package, or designate a por- 
tion of the label as a redemption token. We 
do the rest—including compiling the catalog; 
carrying all stocks; shipping direct to con- 
sumers as articles are called for (you pay 
only for articles as shipped). 


The articles we supply include Eastman 
Cameras, Eversharp Pencils, Phoenix 
Hosiery, Waltham and Elgin Watches—and 
scores of other branded favorites. 


Here are a few of the many concerns of outstand- 
ing importance that include Premium Advertising 
in their sales promotion plans. Most of them use 
our Premium Service. 


LeveR BroTHERS COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE Co. 
Quaker Oats CoMPANY 
Swirt & COMPANY 

CAROLENE Propucts Co. 
WRIGLEY MANUFACTURING Co. 
AutoStrop SAFETY RAzor Co. 
THE SHEFFIELD CONDENSED MILK Co. 
Tue J. B. WiLLiAMs CoMPANY 
Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CoLtcaTte & COMPANY 

UNITED Drua COMPANY 
WaPLes-PLATTER Co. 
ARBUCKLE COFFEE Co. 

Nowak MILLING Corp. 

THE Woo.son Spicr Co. 


Two short, crisp booklets tell the complete 
story. Send for them today. 


The PREMIUM SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 
199-201 Franklin Street 
New York City 


Send the booklets, “‘The Why of Premium Giving” 
and “Our Service.” 


Name.......... 


Title 


Firm 


Washington! 


There is approximately a 
woman and a half to every man 
(this is not a matrimonial adver- 
tisement), but as a statistical fact, 
it should prove anything to those 
whose job it is to sell: 


Silk hose, underwear, corsets, 
gloves, perfumes, powders, 
rouge, jewelry, and a hundred 
and one other articles of ap- 
parel and adornment that 
women like to possess. 


In Washington the feminine 
market is able to afford the 
luxuries and the luxurious neces- 
sities of life. From the girl civil 
service worker at $30.00 a week, to 
the “Van Esses” on the hill, Miss 
and Mrs. Washington can afford to 
buy what you have to sell. 


Their favorite evening paper is 
THE WASHINGTON TIMES, and 
they pay fifty per cent more for it 
than they would have to pay for its 
nearest competitor. 


Their favorite morning paper is 
THE WASHINGTON HERALD 
whose circulation has _ increased 
over 20,000 in the past few months. 


These papers can be bought 


separately, or in combination. 


They offer more circulation and less 
duplication than any other group of 
Washington papers. The combina- 
tion rate gives the lowest line cost 
per thousand. 


The daily combination rate is 
only 25c, and it buys ever 
117,000 circulation. The Sun- . 
day Herald has a circulation 
of 139,425 and sells for only 
28c. 


The Merchandising Depart- 
ment maintained by these papers 
is an honest-to-good:ess one, and it 
really functions. If you have a 
real problem in Washington, or you 
would like some real facts about 
conditions surrounding your prod- 
uct—ask the 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Publisher and Gen’l Manager 


Represented by 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
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comfort and beauty of the surroundings. 
Then, too, the students find time in the 
evenings and on Saturdays and Sundays 
for pleasure and recreation. 


The student salesmen have all been 
connected with the selling force long 
enough to show that they have the abil- 
ity to make good. They are men who 
have decided to make the selling of Na- 
tional cash registers their life work. 
None has had less than sixty days’ ac- 
tual experience in the field. 


It will be seen that taking so large a 
number of salesmen away from their ter- 
ritories for six weeks involves a con- 
siderable sacrifice of business. It at- 
tests to the company’s faith in its 
methods of training salesmen that they 
are convinced the results accruing from 
this school will more than offset such a 
loss. 

How the School Idea Started 


The seven instructors are men of many 
years’ experience in selling National 
cash registers. Moreover, they are men 
who have proved themselves to be suc- 
cessful teachers. The class will go 
simultaneously through the same course 
of study, which is the result of many 
years’ experience in sales educational 
work. 

The National Cash Register Company 
maintains a sales educational division, 
which is continually engaged in improv- 
ing the training course and arrangivg 
for sales schools. The old _ selling 
methods which have been effective from 
the earliest days of the business are 
retained and freshened by the lessons 
learned from more recent experience. 


The idea of training salesmen grew 
out of an experience of the late John H. 
Patterson at the World’s Fair in Chicag: 
in the nineties. His company had an 
exhibit of cash registers at the fair and 
in watching his men explain the merits 
of the cash register to visitors he was 


appalled at the lack of real information 
contained in the average sales talk and 
demonstration given by the men in 
charge of the exhibit. 


During the fair Mr. Patterson con- 
ducted a school for salesmen, for he felt 
that none of the men brought out half 
the points he thought were necessary to 
se'l a cash register. As a result of the 
school he had a book called the N. C. R. 
Primer compiled and printed. The sales- 
men, at that time, scoffed at the idea of 
learning to sell from a book. It was in 
the days when many orders were taken 
over the bar of a saloon, and when a 
cigar was the universal “approach” used 
by salesmen. 

In order to insure a careful study of 
the “primer” Mr. Patterson decreed that 
each salesman must memorize the primer 
and submit to an examination. The idea 
of committing the sales talk to memory 
was later abandoned, but from time to 
time the company has improved its 
methods of instruction until today there 
is perhaps no other company whose men 
are so carefully and_ painstakingly 
trained. 

Plenty of Store Backgrounds 


As will be seen from the picture at the 
top of this article the school is not 
merely a matter of lecturing. Action is 
the keynote of the N. C. R. schools in 
selling. A typical store layout is repro- 
duced in every school, packages of stan- 
dard merchandise are used. One sales- 
man ucts as the customer and another as 
the storekeeper. The men are shown 
how to educate the dealers’ clerks, and 
how to present the story by demonstra- 
tion rather than talk. 


J. J. Bertram, a member of the Win- 
chester association, says, “A woman cus- 
tomer is a lot easier to sell than a man. 
She is more open to suggestion and it is 
profitable to show her the good points 
about an article.” 


After classes are over the students enjoy themselves in various outdoor pastimes 
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When is Distributed Circulation 
a Good Buy? 


Six advertising agents tell how they weigh the 
value of free circulation magazines and trade papers 
against mediums whose circulations are paid for 


By James ALBERT WALES 


Wales Advertising Co. 
New York 


A magazine or other publication of 
free circulation is obliged to justify its 
existence by such a high character of edi- 
torial content that only the fittest of such 
publications can survive. A paper that 
is given away will not be read as care- 
fully as one for which the reader pays, 
unless it is exceptionally good. 


Just because Oral Hygiene, Drug 
Topics, and Good Hardwure are un- 
usually attractive and readable publica- 
tions and, in our opinion, deserve a 
place on any lists in their respective in- 
dustries, it does not follow that all other 
publications of free circulation deserve 
consideration. 


In a word, such a publication must 
have merit, and here is where a good 
space buyer is once more invaluable. 


By W. R. McLain 


President, McLain-Simpers Organization 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We have used papers of free distribu- 
tion only where we wish to cover a field 
intensively and were using the regular 
papers of paid circulation to the fullest 
extent. 


I don’t think there is any doubt as to 
the influence of the subscriber for a paid 
paper as against that of free distribu- 
tion. A man usually reads what he pays 
for, unless you take the case of a man 
whose business it is te keep up with what 
is doing in all papers—as for instance, 
myself. 


I get quite a lot of papers at my home 
address, and because the publishers have 
shown me this courtesy, I make it a point 
to look over the advertising columns at 
least, and frequently, of course, the edi- 
torial columns. But there isn’t a paper 
delivered at our office that is not gone 
over from cover to cover by at least one 
of our officials. We do this for two rea- 
sons—first, we are looking for statistical 
matter, and, second, we have to keep in- 
formed on the work the editors are doing 
to keep the paper of value to our clients. 

In this way, the papers of free circula- 
tion as well as the others get the same 
amount of attention in our office. 
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By J. W. RicHARDs 


Joseph Richards Company 
New York 


We do not consider publications of free 
circulation of any considerable value ex- 
cept those which are house organs, ably 
and brilliantly conducte+, and _ those 
which are persozal organs, of which 
there are a number. However most of 
these that might be valuable under cer- 
tain circumstances do not take outside 
advertising. 

As to comparing papers of free circu- 
lation in a given field with those that 
have a paid circulation there isn’t any 
question whatever in our judgment. 


By Cart P. JoHNson 


President, Johnson, Read & Co. 
Chicago 


Publications of free circulation may be 
worthy of being placed on a list but gen- 
erally speaking, we do not feel that free 
circulation is as valuable as paid circula- 
tion. 

If that fact is taken into account by 
the publisher of a free circulation me- 
dium in establishing the advertising 
rates, and other factors, such as reader 
interest, purchasing power represented, 
etc., are favorable, we do not hesitate to 
use the free circulation publication. 

There are certain trade publications, 
for example, which are sent without 
charge to the highest executives of big 
corporations, and tests have demon- 
strated that these represent a very 
definite value. 


By Roy S. DursTINE 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
New York 


It has always seemed to me that under 
some circumstances magazines of free 
circulation have a very real value. 

One or two which are particularly in- 
teresting in their editerial content have 
proved themselves to be excellent adver- 
tising mediums on a basis of checked 
results. 

It would be a help to advertisers and 
agencies if their circulations could be 
audited, but everyone ought to be able to 
tell at a glance that a publication’s cir- 
culation is free. Possibly this could be 
accomplished by printing your reports 
of your free circulation on different col- 
ored paper. 


By Ernest I. Mircue.y 


President, Mitchell-Faust Advertising Co. 
Chicago 


To date we know of no publication of 
any importance in the magazine or news- 
paper field which has attempted free cir- 
culation; we have had no experience with 
publications of free circulation in the ex- 
port field; hence we confine our com- 
ments to business or trade publications 
only, considering all of the publications 
in that field whether with paid or free 
circulation. 


Our experience proves in several in- 
stances that publications of free circula- 
tion are as profitable er more profitable 
to advertisers than advertising in publi- 
cations having paid circulation. 


Apparently subscription price is not 
the gauge of reader responsiveness. If 
it were an accurate index, a publication 
with a subscription price of $10 per year 
would be four times more responsive and 
valuable to an advertiser than a similar 
publication with a subscription price of 
$2.50. Carrying this a step farther, a 
publication having a dollar a year sub- 
scription price would be twice as re- 
sponsive or twice as valuable as a publi- 
cation with a subscription price of fifty 
cents a year. This we know is not true 
—in fact, there are instances within the 
common experience of everyone where 
publications with a low subscription 
price have proved of greater responsive- 
ness and value than those with higher 
subscription prices. Nor do we feel that 
some kind of a subscription price is 
prima facie evidence that a publication 
has greater value than another without 
subscription price—despite the usual 
argument that when a reader pays for a 
thing, he necessarily proves that he 
wants it and will read it. 


Our experience is leading us to believe 
that the character of editorial contents 
and in large part the advertising econ- 
tents are the challenge to reader interest 
which counts most. It may be better for 
a publisher to make an investment in 
text matter for his publication to get 
reader interest, than to invest in circula- 
tion building at a subscription price; for 
the publisher may well feel that if he can 
give the people who get his publication 
something well worth their time, he will 
get continued reader interest and full 
value for advertisers. 


There is no doubt that reader interest 
plus widespread, controlled circulation 
produces results for advertisers and se- 
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Plain, Common Sense 


in Advertising 


Here is a good test for advertising 
copy. If your salesmen were to talk 
in the language of your advertisements 
would they make sales or make them- 
selves ridiculous ? 


Cleverness, “fine writing,” can so eas- 
ily be overdone! 


Good advertising talks sense—plain, 
straight-from-the-shoulder common 
sense. 


The greatest advertising copy writers 
today are masters of simple English. 
They tell the advertising story in a 
way that strikes home. 


That is the very essence of cleverness! 


JOHNSON, READ 


€& (COMPANY 


'n c OR PORATED 


eAdvertising 


202 SouTtH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies- 
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cures advertising patronage for the pub- 
lisher at minimum expense. 

We feel that any publication has justi- 
fication and will exist only so long as it 
is an economic factor in commerce. Many 
publications of paid circulation will pay 
more money for subscriptions than the 
subscriptions will net them. If the free 
circulation publication can produce circu- 
lation at less cost, and by investing the 
saving in editorial matter can supply its 
readers with more valuable articles, we 
see no reason why it will not have a de- 
cided advantage, get reader interest, be 
able to sell its space at a lower rate per 
thousand circulation and give the adver- 
tiser a better return for his investment. 

It all simmers down to this in our esti- 
mation. A subscription price is not the 
true gauge of reader interest. If a free 
circulation medium can produce editorial 
contents which make it worth while for 
those who receive it, if it has a dominat- 
ing circulation which we can be sure is 
bona fide, and evidence can be submitted 
that other advertisers are finding the me- 
dium profitable, we see no reason why it 
should not be used regardless of how it 
circulates. 

Further, if the free circulation pub- 
lisher can eliminate expense which. the 
paid circulation publisher cannot elimi- 
nate, he can necessarily give greater 
value or pass on some of the savings to 
the advertiser—which is an advantage. 


Says Financial Field Needs 
Better Salesmen 


“There are entirely too many men in 
the investment sales field who are going 
around calling on their personal friends, 
fraternity or lodge brothers, or trying to 
sell on the golf course,” says a well in- 
formed Chicago business man. “Why re- 
cently when a new issue of certain public 
service bonds was placed on the market 
I received fourteen telephone calls in one 
morning from salesmen who asked me if 
I was interested in public service bonds. 

“It is true that once a man gets on 
various lists of the security houses he is 
hounded to distraction by telephone calls, 
asking if he is interested in such-and-such 
bond issue, or some other wonderful in- 
vestment opportunity. There seems to be 
a great aversion to leg work in this field. 

“It is a pity that more of the legiti- 
mate bond houses don’t adopt some of the 
methods employed by the blue sky pro- 
moters, who actually get out and find 
buyers on the highways and byways— 
who sell their worthless offerings to the 
watchman at the railroad crossing, the 
man behind the plow, or the wage 
earners in the shops.” 

Whether the Chicago business man 
quoted above, is right or not, there is no 
doubt that there is a big field for more 
intensive selling in the financial field. 
While the legitimate houses are waiting 
for customers to come to them the 
shysters are going out after business, 
robbing thousands of investors. The idea 
that the fake stock salesmen reach only 
the small investors is wrong, for many 
sizeable sales of worthless stocks are 
made to people who have many thou- 
sands of dollars to invest. 
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How We Help Our Men Sell 


(Continued from page 944) 


four crews is a district manager, and in 
charge of each seven or eight district 
managers is a road manager. In charge 
of several road managers is a general 
road manager. Many of the general 
road managers are heavy stockholders 
and directors of the company. 

All of these sales captains up to road 
managers must be constantly selling if 
their earnings rise above the require- 
ments of a fair living expense. The com- 
pany makes it rather unpleasant for a 
foreman, or district manager who begins 
to feel that his men should do the actual 
selling, leaving him to devote all his time 
to management. From experience they 
have learned that the salesmen must 
have the inspiration and the guidance of 
men who are constantly working side-by- 
side with them in the field. 


Where to Get Good Men 


The sales force is kept recruited to full 
strength by the efforts of the field man- 
agers who must hire and train all new 
men, turning them over to the various 
crew foremen who need additional help. 
“In hiring a new man,” explained Mr. 
Stout, “we insist on our managers find- 
ing each recruit right in the field where 
a crew is operating. Men born and 
raised in large cities simply are doomed 
to failure. They insist on the comforts 
of big hotels, must see the bright lights, 
sleep late, and are utterly unable to win 
the farmers’ friendship and confidence. 
Although we urge each field manager to 
find his men by talking with business 
men, bankers, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, 
school teachers, and others in the towns 
they are working, we must admit that 
about half of the field managers follow 
the line of least resistance and go to a 
nearby city, run an advertisement in the 
classified columns and hire the first few 
applicants who come along. 


“That is wrong, and we know it, and 
we are constantly striving to prevent it. 
When a new man is ready to go to work 
he accompanies the foreman or district 
manager and listens while the foreman 
or manager presents our proposition. If 
he makes a sale the recruit is then 
‘turned loose’ on his own initiative. If 
the first call turns out to be a blank 
another trial is made, and then another 
if necessary. 

“Then our new man goes out to sell. 
If by noon he has not scratched his order 
book (and in all probability he hasn’t), 
he again goes with the foreman or dis- 
trict manager to listen in on another 
canvass. His first failure acts as an in- 
centive for him to listen and watch care- 
fully. All the time the manager is urg- 
ing the man to act natural, and to pre- 
vent his going to pieces from ‘stage- 
fright.’ After listening to three presen- 
tations, if the first two fail to get an 
order, or one, if the first results in a sale, 
the new man again tries to paddle his own 
canoe. After that the same process is 
repeated the second day, if the afternoon 
of the first day fails to bring any sales. 
The next day or so the new man is al- 
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lowed to work according to his best judg- 
ment, without further help, unless he 
asks for it. By this time his first enthu- 
siasm is usually beginning to ebb. He 
has met with difficulties which seem in- 
surmountable. So he again is given an 
opportunity to accompany a more experi- 
enced man. This process is, of course, 
varied—either lengthened or shortened— 
according to the success the man meets 
with from the start. At night meetings 
are held when we try to give the theory 
of selling our line, but under no circum- 
stances do we tell a man very much until 
he has had at least one opportunity to 
see an actual sale being made. 

“There is a fine point of psychology 
here. We formerly had a printed can- 
vass, or sales talk which we required a 
man to memorize, but we found that the 
men would memorize this, and then when 
they failed, would be so utterly discour- 
aged we could not induce them to go on. 
Their argument was that they knew the 
sales talk word for word, yet could not 
succeed, so there was no use trying. With 
our present plan our managers and crew 
foremen can always say that the new 
man hasn’t had a chance to learn to pre- 
sent the proposition; and even though he 
may know it, as well as if he had memor- 
ized it, he can be urged to try a few 
days more, tc accompany someone and 
watch other sales being made, so that 
before he has time to become discouraged 
to the point of giving up, he begins to 
make money and show signs of success. 

Overlooked Sales in Every Territory 

“We have found that the average ter- 
ritory is about half worked. Of course 
our plan is to visit every farm home, 
as well as the homes in the smaller 
towns—but, try as we may, we are un- 
able to get all our men to thoroughly 
comb each territory. Although we have 
an elaborate map system for keeping 
track of the counties as they are worked, 
we realize that it falls far short of our 
goal, and I often wonder how many other 
companies face this same problem of get- 
ting their men to thoroughly work every 
possible prospect or outlet. It is a real 
problem, and one that we are forever 
working at,” said Mr. Stout when I asked 
him how thoroughly the various terri- 
tories were worked by their men. His 
answer is typical and characteristic. 
Many men would have tried to make it 
appear that their salesmen were working 
exactly as the company would have them 
work, but not Bob Stout. He has no 
excuses to offer, but he is constantly 
working to improve every method used 
by his organization, to lift to a higher 
plane the business of selling portraits. 

His success in heading a million-dollar 
company is, I believe, a real inspiration 
to men lower down the ladder, for it 
shows what a man can do when he starts 
out to lift a business out of the rut, 
whether that rut be simply one of inac- 
tivity, or ef obsolete, and at times ques- 
tionable methods. Mr. Stout has lifted 
his part of the portrait industry by its 
own boot straps—and made it pay while 
doing it. 


What 


DON'T 


you know 


about your 
business ? 


Your profits are largely 
the result of your 
intimate knowledge of 
your business and your 
market. 


What you DON’T know 
is certain to show up 
accusingly in your sales 
sheets. 


Knowledge is working 
capital. Lack of knowl- 
edge is a dragging liabil- 
ity. It means stunted 
business growth. It 
means putting on the 
brakes when you should 
be steppirig on the gas. 


Test your own knowl- 
edge by means of the 
Ronalds Advertising 
Agency Questionnaire. 
It will help you to throw 
the searchlight on the 
neglected nooks and cor- 
ners of your organiza- 
tion and your market. It 
is a guide to the essen- 
tial details which every 
executive should know. 


Write today for your copy of the 
Ronalds Advertising Agency 
Questionnaire. It’s free. And, 


naturally, it places you under 
no obligation. 


Ronal ids 
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Can 1 Solve 
Your Marketing Problem ” 


HE market—that’s the business. 

In fact, the market is about all 

there is to any business. The size of 

every business is determined by the 
power of absorption of its market. 

In this day of amazing quantity pro- 
duction, marketing has become the real 
problem of the manufacturer. He can 
produce the goods—double or treble his 
production in a very short time if he 
could find markets to absorb the output. 

Caxton Applied Direct Advertising (A. 
D. A.) offers many manufacturers a real 
solution of their marketing problem 
because, through it, they can put into 
marketing much of the same efficiency 
that has resulted in the remarkable ac- 
complishments of their production. 

A. D. A. will enable the manufacturer 
to more effectively pre-sell his product, 
give him a sales right-of-way in a new 
territory and make his goods more self- 
selling at the point of retail distribution. 


Write for this book today 


‘‘Pre-Selling,’’ our new book, tells 
something of what Caxton A. D. A. is 
doing to aid manufacturers in solving 
their marketing problems. A copy free 
to sales, sales promotion and advertising 


executives. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 


Applied Direct Advertising 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


(- 
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RETAIL SELLING METHODS, by Laura 


Baer. (McGraw-Hill.) Here’s a book 
that holds between its covers a fair-sized 
education, not only in the art and science 
of retail selling, but in the philosophy of 
salesmanship, and the psychology in- 
volved in successfully meeting our fellow 
human beings on an across-the-counter 
basis. Here is every day’s business 
dramatized for us—analyzed, criticized, 
and discussed from a practical, construc- 
tive point of view. The author states 
right at the outset, that there are no 
invariable rules of thumb that can be 
followed in a business-like selling where 
the ever-varying factors in the human 
equation continually give rise to situa- 
tions that demand unique treatment. 
Laura Baer deals with selling as a prob- 
lem in mental gymnastics. A man about 
to buy something has a right to be re- 
garded as an individual, with an indi- 
vidual’s own peculiar tastes, prejudices, 
and idiosyncrasies. The salesman’s tac- 
tics must be a function of that particular 
man’s mental pattern—must vary with it 
and be determined by it. However, inso- 
far as human nature does run true to 
type, we gain by hundreds of practical 
illustrations related out of the experi- 
ences of folks who have spent years in 
the retail store. To our intense joy we 
find here not just a theoretical “any 
customer,” but the real flesh and blood “I 
just wazted to look” shopper, the dis- 
tracted mother shopping with three small 
and restless children, the family that 
goes group-shopping, the embarrassed 
and problematical foreigner, the “wild” 
customer, and the lady who is cursed 
with indecision. We are told how these 
people have been successfully handled by 
salesmen who studied them as problems 
in salesmanship. The discussions in this 
volume continually throw new highlights 
on dozens of one’s own buying and sell- 
ing experiences; the author isn’t telling 
us anything new, but is putting some 
things we already know in definite, us- 
able form. We like the emphasis placed 
on the necessity for a wholesome, 
friendly, interested mental attitude on 
the part of the salesman—the necessity 
for developing the ability to see your 
own goods with your customer’s eyes as 
well as with your own. Laura Baer has 
accomplished something in RETAIL SELL- 
ING METHODS. If you sell or ever have 
sold across the counter, you’ll be inter- 
ested and stimulated by it. 
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How TO THINK IN BUSINESS, by Mat- 
thew Thompson McClure, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Illinois. 
(McGraw-Hill.) This is simply a begin- 
ning course in logic, the illustrative ma- 
terial for which is drawn from the world 
of business. The theme of the book cen- 
ters in the development of Professor 
Dewey’s conception of scientific thought 
as the suspension of judgment pending 
inquiry. We are willing to grant almost 
everything Professor McClure has to say 
—that the individual must find in his 
work the means toward his own intellec- 
tual growth, that the only way to learn 
to think involves an active and vigorous 
effort to think and practice in thinking, 
and that the excellence of method in 
thinking consists in the ability to detect 
and understand the marginal element of 
novelty in a given situation. We do not 
believe the book would enable us to make 
a much more effective use of our mental 
equipment. We say this even though 
the author’s discussion is intelligent and 
we believe that he knows what he is 
talking about. We feel that he pries 
about in our minds tinkering with our 
mental machinery with his screw-driver, 
dismantling the whole and putting it 
back together again, and finally presents 
it to us after the analysis with “And 
there you are! Now let’s see you use it.” 
But we are still baffled. The truth re- 
mains that no one can tell us how to 
think; we just have to learn to do it 
ourselves. 


DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
(Crowell). “This book,” say the pub- 
lishers in the preface, “is intended as a 
compendium in one handy volume of all 
important terms used in business and 
finance generally.” We never appreciate 
a work of reference until we stumble 
across a vital need for it; then we go 
scurrying to our book-shelf in quest of 
some good oracle that can tell us what we 
want to know, briefly, clearly, and with- 
out too much ceremony. This volume 
looks as though it might have its uses in 
such crises; it also suggests that it wozld 
be a valuable investment for the future 
American business man who is registering 
in the college of commerce and business 
administration. In it we discover, to our 
interest, how much a “copeck” is worth 
at a normal rate of exchange, and that 
the word was derived from the name of 
a lance, as a figure of St. George with a 
lance in his hand was formerly impressed 


Opportunity 
for High Class 


Sales Executive 
or Organization 


The Williamson Heater 
Company of Cincinnati, an 
old reliable and nationally 
known manufacturer of 
heating apparatus, is 
marketing a gas, gasoline 
or electric cabinet clothes 
dryer, known as “SNOW- 
WHITE,” salable to home 
owners, builders, architects 
and dealers. Judged by 
merchandising experts to 
hold the greatest national 
possibilities of recent times. 


It dries clothes in ten minutes. 
Its installation makes the house- 
wife independent of weather 
conditions. It eliminates the 
drudgery of carrying clothes 
outside. It permits washing and 
ironing to be done the same 
morning. In smoky commun- 
ities it is indispensable. Every 
woman appreciates its advan- 
tages. It appeals to the profes- 
sional builder, as it enhances the 
salability of his building. It 
appeals to the apartment owner 
in eliminating the back-yard 
problem. To the man erecting 
or owning a high-grade home it 
sells itself. The price is less 
than any other laundry equip- 
ment. 


Operations are now being ex- 
tended to this territory. Other 
cities operating successfully. 
Large publicity campaign now 
under way and very attractive 
literature compiled. Unusual 
factory cooperation. This is a 
big proposition and must be 
handled in a big way. Height 
of the season will soon be here. 
The initial requirements for 
further procedure are: 1st—Suf- 
ficient capital to establish show- 
room. 2nd—A__ substantiated 
sales and merchandising experi- 
ence. 3rd—An unimpeachable 
personal record. 4th—Vision to 
realize the potential possibil- 
ities. To such a person or con- 
cern we can offer a mighty in- 
teresting proposition—a definite 
proven plan of procedure—a 
real money-making opportunity. 


Tell us fully of your facilities 
and qualifications along the 
above lines, and of your ability 
to put this over in a big way. 
Address the Dryer Division of 
The Williamson Heater Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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UPVPOTOBOBOT 


Member A. B. C. 


Good Gains 


Page 6 of Editor & Publisher, June 23, 


carried this item: 


Member Associated Press 


“Newspaper lineage in May for the 29 cities and 127 
newspapers listed by the New York Evening Post 
Statistical Department showed a gain over May, 1922, 
of 14,064,335 agate lines, or about 12%, the 1923 
total being 127,369,087 lines, against 113,304,752 lines.” 


TWELVE PER CENT is a good, substantial 
average gain. The gain of The Christian 
Science Monitor, in advertising lineage, for 


May, 1923, as compared with May, 1922, was 


65 per cent 


For June the Monitor’s gain over 1922 was 


77 per cent 


As an advertising medium, The Christian 
Science Monitor presents unique advantages 
both to the manufacturer of nationally-distri- 
buted goods, and to the merchant over 
whose counter those goods are sold. 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Publication Office in Boston, Mass.: Branch Advertising Offices in New York 
London, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
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on the coin. We no longer remain in the 
dark as to what is meant by “cutting a 
melon,” or what is provided in the law 
of copyrights; we can find out all about 
valorization, or tramp steamers, or shav- 
ing a note, or what Wall Street means 
when it talks about “sweetening a loan.” 
For those who have legal red tape to un- 
ravel, and who are short on Latin, the 
volume is a blessed interpreter. It’s a 
comprehensive miscellany that almost 
any business man would find an intelli- 
gent aid. 


THE HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, by S. Roland Hall. (McGraw- 
Hill.) Here’s a rather amazing amount 
of fact and advice about writing the kind 
of letters that fairly walk in to see 
business men, letters that interest them, 
secure their good-will, arouse their curi- 
osity, sell them goods, and leave behind 
a generous measure of good-will. Here 
is the “how” of the letter deluxe, the 
letter that embodies magnetism and sell- 
ing force, the letter that results in better 
business. 

The handbook covers business letter 
writing in a comprehensive manner. It 
discusses letters that sell, adjust, and 
collect; it analyzes letters to specialized 
groups that need particular considera- 
tion, such as salesmen, farmers, women, 
young folks, and professional and tech- 
nically trained readers. The latter part 
of the volume is devoted to a survey of 
the mechanics of letter writing and the 
problems of an adequate stenographic 
department; it includes a good collection 
of business letters, and a discussion of 
some of the finer points of the art of 
letter making. 


S. Roland Hall has packed into this 
volume not only a thorough-going discus- 
sion of the principles governing the writ- 
ing of a good business letter, but he has 
assembled hundreds of examples of let- 
ters whose fitness to purpose has been 
tested. Much of the material can be 
found in almost any good letter-writing 
manual—that we can skip—but here the 
author has succeeded in putting his 
finger on the added something that puts 
life and action into correspondence. He 
shows how this is accomplished by a 
writer’s ability to put himself into the 
letter, and at the same time to visualize 
accurately the mental attitude of the 
person to whom he is writing. He leads 
us to conclude that one must possess a 
native ability to feel the “dramatic” ele- 
ment in the subject matter of his letters, 
must be keenly sensitive to the subtler 
points involving good taste, and must 
develop an appreciation of the psychology 
behind the printed word. 


For those who approve of creeds, the 
author submits a summary to the reader 
and generously invites him to “take from 
it what you like, improve it and make it 
your own.” Here are the command- 
ments: “Be prompt. Be clear. Be 
complete. Be patient and charitable. Be 
cheery. Be conversational. Be consider- 
ate in dealing with impatient and dis- 
satisfied people. Be precise and graphic. 
Be a good-will cultivator. Be yourself.” 
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The Answer to Mr. Johnson On 
Price Maintenance 


By W. H. Ingersoll 


President, The Ingersoll Redipoint Company 


(Formerly of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro.) 


The vast «mount of interest stirred up by the article on price-maintenance by Roy W. Johnson 
in the April issue indicates that we have touched a live nerve in American business. Some of our 
readers erroneously jumped to the conclusion that we were opposed to the price-maintenance 


principle after reading the April article, but in the June issue Mr. Johnson stated his “plat- 


form” very clearly. Mr. Ingersoll states his objections to the Johnson plan in this article. 


articles in your April and June 
issues is to mislead your readers 
to their own injury. 


In his first article, he endeavors to 
discourage those who have for years been 
carrying on or supporting the movement 
to secure relief from the market de- 
moralization, which hampers nearly 
every sales manager who is distributing 
a trade-marked product—the demoraliza- 
tion brought about by price cutting or 
price boosting begun by a relatively few 
dealers. 

In his second article he essays the role 
of a Moses who would lead these mis- 
guided souls out of their wilderness, and 
secure for them all that they are entitled 
to of what they are seeking, by a seem- 
ingly simple and obvious path. 


sie: tendency of Mr. Johnson’s 


When Doctors Disagree 


Overlooking the fact that Mr. Johnson 
and SALES MANAGEMENT owe an apology 
to the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, and its guests, for misrepresent- 
ing the character and tone of the meet- 
ing, which Mr. Johnson refers to in his 
opening, and that he reveals an incom- 
plete acquaintance with his subject when 
he recounts the history of the price- 
maintenance controversey, one is at a 
loss to know where Johson really stands 
as to the merits of the price-maintenance 
principle, in view of his general denun- 
ciation i+. his first article, and his gen- 
eral endorsement in his second. 

In April, his opinion appears to be 
fairly epitomized by his statement that 
“it is one of those beautiful theories 
which ‘ought’ to work perfectly and 
would, in a relatively perfect and trans- 
parent state of society; but which under 
actual conditions tend to produce worse 
evils than those it is intended to prevent,” 
while in June he avers “for all and 
sundry, therefore, it may be well to 
state that so far from being an 
opponent of the principle behind price- 
maintenance I am heartily in favor of 
it”; and again, “from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer, the trade and the con- 
suming public, the principle of price- 
standardization is thoroughly sound, and 
I believe this can be successfully demon- 
strated by a change of tactics on the 
part of those immediately interested.” 


The gist of Johnson’s April argument 
is that ten years of effort at securing re- 
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lief through the passage of a law by 
Congress has been unavailing and that 
there is no greater prospect of success 
now than there was at the beginning. 
He submits that it is time to give up this 
effort and try something else. 


If the facts were as he contends, his 
conclusion might be accepted, but are 
they? Or has progress been made? Let 
us look back to the time where he begins 
—1914. At that period the lines began 
to be, for the first time, quite clearly 
drawn. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the U. S. had made the law 
more definite and the attention of the 
entire business community was centered 
upon the situation and its needs. 


For years prior to 1912 the lower 
courts and U. S. Circuit Courts had quite 
uniformly held that on a patented article 
the manufacturer could, by virtue of the 
patent grant, prevent price-cutting or 
price-raising as an infringement of the 
patent. It was the established ruling of 
the courts, in all sections, and was ac- 
cepted by manufacturers and dealers 
generally as a_ settled condition of 
affairs. 


Then began the effort of those who had 
copyrights and secret processes to claim 
the same rights as those who had 
patents. Gradually the courts began to 
whittle away these claims, first denying 
that copyrights carried the power of fix- 
ing resale prices, then denying that sec- 
ret processes had, and finally the Su- 
preme Court overruled the long standing 
decisions of the Circuit Courts that 
patents themselves conveyed such a 
right. Up to this time it was the case 
that manufacturers with patented prod- 
ucts accepted the control of their resale 
prices as a beneficent circumstance inci- 
dent to legal lore, which they were not 
called upon to understand, and which 
they did not analyze. 


The Rights of the Manufacturer 


When the Supreme Court swept away 
the long enjoyed and valuable rights 
conveyed by patents, I, for one, began to 
study the subject for myself. 


I could not at first find any flaw in the 
reasoning of the Court that when a 
manufacturer sold his goods, and got his 
money for them, they were no longer his, 
and he should exercise no control over 
them, patent or no patent. 

I was compelled to admit that I did not 


see any real patent infringement—in the 
common-sense use of the term—in price- 
cutting. It was not the patent which 
was infringed, but yet if our dollar 
watch was sold at 59c or at $1.59, it 
certainly hurt us, and it remained that 
we had not lost all interest in our prod- 
uct, even if temporarily it was owned by 
somebody else, whose business it was to 
sell to the public. 


I came to realize, too, that if our name 
or our trade-mark were not attached to 
the article, or not used in the resale, we 
had no reason to care at what price it 
was sold; and so I recognized that unin- 
tentionally manufacturers, who had used 
their patents as a ground for price- 
maintenance, had put their case upon a 
false foundation, and that if the issue 
had been fought on the question of trade- 
mark and good-will it would have de- 
served to result successfully. But the 
mistaken ground had heaped up a mass 
of adverse legal precedents which any 
new course of procedure would find it 
exceedingly difficult to overcome. Others, 
also, were confronted with these facts, 
and it was at this point that those who 
were suffering most from predatory 
price-cutting found the need of coming 
together, taking common counsel, and 
deciding upon some course that promised 
relief. 

More Legislation Needed 


After canvassing the ground with com- 
petent advice, it was reluctantly ac- 
cepted that the least remote and uncer- 
tain hope lay in securing the passage of 
new legislation that would make the law 
such that the courts could grant what 
they often saw as justice, but were with- 
out the authority to pronounce until the 
law was modified. Consequently, the 
original Stevens bill was drafted and its 
introduction secured into Congress. 


At the same time an educational effort 
to make the merits of the price-standard- 
ization subject familiar to manufac- 
turers, dealers, trade papers, news- 
papers, consumer organizations, etc., was 
undertaken. 

During the first two or three years, so 
much progress was made that practically 
every business organization in the coun- 
try (except the Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, composed of department stores, 
among whom are most of the price- 
cutters) adopted resolutions favoring 
standard-price legislation. This included 
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Your Vacation File— 
More Work in Less Time—For All Time 


HE handiest file ever devised—keeps your con- 
fidential sales records, reports, statistics, 
follow-ups, correspondence, daily work, un- 
finished business—all in arm’s reach, instantly 
available. Opens like a book, exposing every 
paper, readable in the file if you wish. The best 
assistant for all sales executives. Oak, mahogany 
or walnut outside; steel inside. Cost is small— 
the convenience is great. Try it in your office 
ten days FREE. 
SEND FOR—New File Catalog 24S 
Utility Desk Catalog 23C 
Tariff Files 1005S 
Auto Desk Companion 3003S 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
West Sixth Street, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Chicago Branch, 29 S. LaSalle St.; New York, 70 
Duane St.; Los Angeles, 420 S. Spring St.; New 
Orleans, 123 Carondelet; Milwaukee, 425 E. Water St. 
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the United States Chamber of Commerce 
which, in a national referendum, vigor- 
ously contended by both sides, favored 
such legislation by a vote of about two 
to one. 


Consumers’ organizations, such as the 
Housewives’ League, and many econom- 
ists, also, endorsed the legislation, and a 
large proportion of the members of 
Congress were committed to its passage. 


Practically all the trade press, and the 
small-town newspapers, and the great 
national periodicals, favored price-stan- 
dardization, as well as many of the 
great city dailies. 


It is due, also, to say thst many great 
department stores, which are not in 
sympathy with the sensational methods 
of some of their contemporaries, came 
out for the proposed legislation—such 
houses as John Wanamaker, Altmans, 
Gimbels and Bloomingdales of New York 
and Shepards of Boston. 


The issue was one of the uppermost 
in the minds of the business community 
and the legislature, and seemed destined 
to early action by Congress, when the 
world was convulsed by the issues of the 
Great War. 


Even before our entry into the Euro- 
pean conflict, all domestic questions were 
dwarfed by the imponderable problems 
thrust upon us from abroad. Scarcity of 
goods and labor, together with rising 
prices, made price-cutting an academic 
matter, and the subject which had 
seemed so pressing was by common con- 
sent laid aside until the return of normal 
conditions. As is well known, the war 
left us a heritage of tremendous issues, 
such as the League of Nations, the defla- 
tion of credit, the return of railways to 
private operation, and many others, 
while the tariff, the foreign loans and the 
like have combined to engross the atten- 
tion of Congress until very recent 
months. 


A Formidable Array of Backers 


It is hardly reasonable, then, for Mr. 
Johnson to urge, that because legislation 
has not been passed in such a period of 
disturbance, it is worthless to work for 
its passage in such times as we hope are 
ahead of us. 


The condition today is that not only all 
of those who previously favored the en- 
actment of legislation permitting prop- 
erly regulated price-standardization are 
still for it, but other important adherents 
have been gained. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
recommended to Congress a bill quite ac- 
ceptable to price-standardization advo- 
cates. 

Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
recommends the passage of the bill about 
whose adoption Mr. Johnson is so 
forlorn. 

With the receding issues of the war, 
and the growth of opinion favorable to 
this legislation, it appears that this is 
the time to redouble efforts, instead of 
relying solely upon some new procedure 
such as is recommended in the second 
Johnson article. 


The essence of Mr. Johnson’s June 


advice is, that we stop trying for legisla- 
tion, but go in for a series of court 
trials based on common law or equity in 
the manner that the law relating to un- 
fair competition has been developed over 
many years past. 


If the advocates of price-standardiza- 
tion were as wobbly as Mr. Johnson in 
their conviction as to the justice of their 
cause, such a suggestion might be wel- 
comed as an avenue of escape. But they 
believe that no question is settled until it 
is settled right, and that the right is as 
Secretary Hoover and the Federal Trade 
Commission have come to see it, and as 
Congress can be made to see it. Conse- 
quently, they are willing to continue the 
issue of securing legislation, instead of 
pussy-footing with Johnson. If it could 
be determined that the Johnson plan 
offered the prospect of results, it could be 
added to the present effort instead of 
being substituted for it. 


But the following opinion from the 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies, former chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, puts 
before us a competent legal view: 


The Opinion of a Judge 


“The theory that the solution of the 
price-cutting problem lies in court action 
under the common law for injury to 
good-will is not sound. The manufac- 
turer with a national distribution must 
have a nation-wide protection. There is 
no such thing as a federal common law 
right of action. Federal protection can 
only come from a federal statute, such 
as the proposed Kelly-Stephens bill. The 
legal theory, suggested by Mr. Johnson, 
is of course not new. The American Fair 
Trade League, several years ago, urged 
upon the Federal Trade Commission the 
theory that under its power to prevent 
unfair competition, the Commission could 
enjoin price-cutting, which injured the 
good-will and reputation of another, bas- 
ing its contention on analogous cases 
under the common law where injury to 
good-will from other acts—such as imi- 
tation of mark, dress, fraudulent demon- 
strations, disparaging statements and the 
like—were enjoined. The Commission, 
however, felt that it had no legal power 
to act, and urged upon Congress the 
adoption of legislation to correct the 
situation. 


“To attempt to secure national protec- 
tion through the courts of the states is 
obviously impossible. A rule of law, in 
any way affecting competition in price, 
even in the manufacturer’s own article, 
meets with the suspicion of the ordinary 
judge who is not thoroughly versed in the 
business and economic aspects of the 
problem. Legal precedents are very 
slowly established and divergence of 
opinion among state courts is inevitable.” 
After spending huge sums of money in 
litigation for half a century, the manu- 
facturer could only hope to have a divi- 
sion of authority among our forty-eight 
states. Any relief thus secured would 
be partial and wholly inadequate. As a 
practical matter, therefore, the only so- 
lution is through federal action so taken 
as to thoroughly protect the interests of 
the manufacturer and the interests of 
the consuming public.” 
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The Greatest 
Sales Force 
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Salesmen for Harold L. Arnold, Los Angeles distributor of Hudson and Essex 
cars, taking their morning exercise atop the roof 


Building Mental Efficiency by 


Physical 


Exercise 


How One Sales Organization Keeps On Its Toes 
By Enacting ‘‘The Daily Dozen’’ Regularly 


By Roy Alden 


office workers in good physical con- 

dition, and mentally alert, Harold L. 
Arnold, who operates in connection with 
his automobile business, in Los Angeles, 
one of the largest automotive department 
stores in the United States, holds 
“classes for maintaining physical fitness” 
on the roof of his building at frequent 
intervals. Professional physical directors 
appear before the members of the 
Arnold organization and put them 
through the paces. 

“If a man is physically dull, he is men- 
tally dull—and we do not want any 
dull members here,” says Mr. Arnold. 
“By encouraging our salesmen and of- 
fice workers to take regular daily exer- 
cises, we have greatly increased operat- 
ing efficiency of our staff.” 


Circular letters are frequently at- 
tached to pay checks carrying “hints 
on health.” One of these recent letters 
read in part as follows: 

“Every living thing moves. And the 
higher up in the scale it is, the more 
kinds of motion it has. 

“Almost the whole of the philosophy 
of healthy living may be expressed in 
two words: KEEP MOVING. 

“Insufficient motion means sickness 
and death. Complete bodily activity is 
the greatest single factor in health, in 


[: order to keep his salesmen and 
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achievement, in getting the most out of 
life in every way. 

“The cave dweller did not have to 
think about his exercise. Just to get 
food, to protect himself and his family 
against wild beasts, to keep himself from 
being killed by some stronger savage— 
these daily necessities gave his muscles 
all they wanted to do and more. 


“Today millions of us spend our lives 
in work that calls for little more exer- 
ticn than standing or sitting, taking a 
few steps, using a pen or a typewriter. 

“A glance, a nod of the head, a few 
movements of the fingers, or dictating 
letters, are poor substitutes—from a 
health standpoint—for the activities of 
primitive life. 

“Now it is an inexorable law that any 
capacity not used tends to dwindle. More 
important still, the human body is built 
to act and function as a ‘going concern.’ 
If every part of it is not kept going it 
will ‘go on strike’ sooner or later. The 
whole body may refuse to do its work. 


“Going through exercises in one’s own 
room may seem a stupid waste of time, 
yet it is a necessary factor to health, to 
greater earning capacity, and to pleas- 
ure.” 

Sickness seldom causes gaps in the 
Harold L. Arnold organization, as the 
Arnold system of inducing his employees 


Boston 


in Connecticut’s 
Largest City is to be 
had by the use of the 
advertising space in 
the 


New Haven Register 


More than 35,000 people 
every night now BUY the 
Register. 


Its city circulation alone 
is larger by several thou- 
sands than the entire cir- 
culation of any other New 
Haven newspaper. 


FIRST! 
In Circulation by 
many thousands! 
FIRST! 
In Advertising by 
a million lines! 
FIRST! 


In Equipment and 
News Staff! 


First in all the require- 
ments that go to make up 
a strong virile newspaper 
and a sterling advertising 
medium. 


FIRST! 
in New Haven, 
Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews 


Special Agency 
801 Hartford Bldg., Caicaco 
New York 


Detroit 
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AU 


He Wanted FACTS © | 
Quickly! 
Rand Gave Them 


Instantly! 
-Completely Picturized 


HIS executive was able to get oslo informa- 
tion on every phase of his business instantly, 
because each record was visible. ‘‘High light’’ facts 
were plainly picturized with RAND Colored Signals, 
sales records were made graphic, inventories were 
easily analyzed and stock requirements automatically 
indicated, while production records were com- 
pletely visualized. 


Such results appeal to executives for they realize that business 
records must produce management information quickly, not merely 
become little-used histories. Such is the verdict of thou- 
sands of executives who have learned the facts through 


5 ten using RAND Visible Picturized Records. 
who are using 
RAND Any RAND man will gladly explain how your present 
mune ne, records can be visualized and picturized. ‘They are 
ecords 


specially trained to render that service. Phone our 
nearest office or write direct, enclosing sample of your 
present record form. Address) RAND COMPANY, 
Inc., 608 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Originators and World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Visible Record Equipment. 


The Mergenthaler Co. 
Harrison Radiator Co. 
Mich. State Telephone Co. 
Willys-Overland Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 

Postum Cereal Co. 

The Mennen Co. 

Norton Grinding Co. 
Fuller Brush Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


RAND CO., Inc., 608 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 


ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT RANID 


RAND COMPANY. INC.. NORTH TONAWANDA. N. Y.. 
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to keep themselves physically and men- 
tally fit has brought remarkable results. 


It may seem like carrying coals to 
Newcastle, to drag a bunch of salesmen 
up on a roof and have them go through 
various exercises, when they ought to be 
able to get enough exercise in pounding 
the pavement in search of prospects and 
customers all day; but at least this one 
concern has found it pays. It was one of 
the policies of the late J. H. Patterson, 
founder of the National Cash Register 
Company, to encourage his men to take 
exercises. In all the manuals and books 
of sales instructions put out by his com- 
pany, for a number of years, there were 
chapters devoted to keeping physically 
fit, and to giving suggestions for exer- 
cises. It is said that at one time Mr. 
Patterson decreed that all the executives 
of the company should meet him at an 
early hour in the morning, each day, and 
ride horseback for a while before going 
to work. Some have said this was as 
early as 5 a.m. There can be no ques- 
tion that many salesmen neglect their 
health. The irregular hours necessary 
for them to keep, the constant change of 
food, water, and environment, are cer- 
tainly not conducive to the promotion of 
good health. Unless a man is unusually 
mindful of what he eats, and takes pains 
to obtain the proper amount of exercise, 
his health will necessarily become im- 
paired. Naturally, then, the sales man- 
ager who has the welfare of his men at 
heart—who wants them to be in the best 
fighting trim at all times—is going to 
view with increasing interest the ten- 
dency to encourage salesmen in taking 
the proper amount of exercise. 


A Guide to Health 


Some of the most progressive concerns 
are now equipping their salesmen’s out- 
fits with small health manuals, contain- 
ing suggestions for eating, exercising, 
and general care of the health. These 
books should by all means be practicable, 
and should be written with the sales- 
man’s problems in mind, ever remember- 
ing that the Palace Hotel, at Sand Junc- 
tion, or the Mansion House, at Clearfork, 
is not likely to have an expert dietitian, 
able or willing to prepare special dishes 
and calculate the exact number of 
calories required by the diet in the book. 
Yet, if the book is written with this in 
mind, containing simple yet helpful sug- 
gestions, it will probably result in 
greater efficiency among any sales force. 


Not the least of the benefits from this 
plan of exercising is the good humored 
spirit of camaraderie that it brings 
about. Get a bunch of men together swing- 
ing their arms, bending their backs, and 
twisting their bodies, and if there isn’t 
one or two wits in the crowd who will 
keep the others laughing there is some- 
thing the matter with them. One sales 
manager who holds many meetings of his 
salesmen all over the country says that 
the big problem in meetings of any kind, 
among salesmen, is to keep them from 
assuming a boresome air of stiff for- 
mality. A few moments devoted to ex- 
ercising, or just “stretching,” will over- 
come this formal air that kills interest. 


Teaching Salesmen the 
House Policy 
By Carlos Reece . 


Sales Manager, International Shoe Co. 


“Getting salesmen to study! That is 
one of the difficult problems we have, 
and yet one that should not be difficult. 
I have never known a very successful 
salesman who did not study. If you will 
show me one who ranks high in his sales 
and in the standing of his company, with- 
out knowing anything about him, I would 
say, he is a student of his line and he 
knows what he is doing. I don’t believe 
any man living can be very effective in 
what he does unless he knows what he 
is doing. 

“A house organization that we value 
very highly is the ‘Progress Club.’ It 
came into existence not through the sug- 
gestion of any of the officials, but 
through the general feeling of a desire 
and an eagerness to learn more about 
our business and to be better factors in 
that business. It consists of the heads 
of our different departments and their 
immediate associates. It is handled solely 
by the managers of the different depart- 
ments and their immediate assistants. I 
should think we have probably 300 mem- 
bers, consisting of the superintendents 
of our factory, heads of the different 
departments and their assistants. At 
those meetings they have one object in 
view, that is to disseminate information 
from the different departments, ‘so that 
each department of our business will 
dovetail in with the other departments 
to enable the superintendents of our fac- 
tories to become more thoroughly con- 
versant with what the other departments 
are doing. 

“Our sales department holds two con- 
ventions a year and I do not know any- 
thing in our sales department that is 
more important in holding our salesmen 
together and holding up their morale. At 
those conventions we have everything 
planned and from the time our salesmen 
enter the door until the time they leave, 
we keep them busy on schedules. 

“After they get their line of samples, 
we take special care of the new men, by 
having older salesmen go through the 
line with them and see how well they 
know it and impart as much information 
to them as possible. But, before a sales- 
man packs his trunks to leave, he MUST 
know the policy of our company—not 
just think he knows it—he must know 
the line of guods he carries. Some of 
them have fallen down and made miser- 
able failures, but I don’t know one man 
who learned the policies of our com- 
pany, who was enthusiastic and on his 
toes, who had plenty of energy, who 
failed, for that type invariably suc- 
ceeds.”—From an address before The St. 
Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau. 


The old-fashioned combinations of 
wash drawings and photographs which 
were used in showing bird’s-eye views of 
factories seem to have given way en- 
tirely to the aerial views which so many 
modern advertisers are using now. 


The Finger Print 
Identifies 
the 
Individual 


Palm-Fechteler 


DECALCOMANIE 


Identifies the Manufacturer 
and His Individual Product 


Good-Ad Signs 


are brilliantly colored, permanent 
advertisements on dealers windows 
and display racks that distinguish 
the product and point the way to 
the place of actual sale—continuous 
advertising that costs nothing after 
the small, initial cost. 


NOVAR Nameplates 


are exact reproductions in colors of 
trade marks and insignias, are used 
by manufacturers and dealers on 
the equipment in your office; on 
the musical instruments and kiddie 
toys at home; on automobile acces- 
sories and countless other products 
that the eye sees every day. NOVAR 
Nameplates are inexpensive and 
far superior to every other form of 
nameplate. 


Many manufacturers, large and small, have obtained instant recognition 
and immediate identification of their products through the use of 


Good-Ad Signs and NOVAR Nameplates. 


Send for actual Decalcomanie samples to try—also, for illustrated 
literature “S” and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer 


PALM, FECHTELER & COMPANY 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Ave., New York 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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—roads impassable, rail 
service suspended—bridges out 


Two Newspapers Alone 
Defied the Elements—and Won! 


Recent Oklahoma floods made roads impassable, tore down tele- 
phone and telegraph wires, swept bridges before them. Cities were 
isolated, whole counties entirely severed from the outside world! 


Railroads ceased to run, motor transportation was. impossible, 
wire communications failed—but the Oklahoman and Times kept 
the isolated districts informed of the outside world. 


Thousands of readers of the Oklahoman and Times were held 
within the flooded areas. They depended upon these news- 
papers—had for years—and never yet had they failed to arnive. 


And they did not fail this time. Airplanes were pressed into 
service, and for an entire week, the news was delivered from the 
sky, while the mad torrents spent their fury. 


As never before, the floods accentuated Oklahoma's dependence 
for its news upon the Oklahoman and Times. For days, a score 
of towns of one, two or three thousand, cities of five, ten and 
even fifteen thousand were reached by no other newspapers. 


WRITE FOR Probably on ta else do ye newspapers so cn blanket a 

“ . Wi city of more than 100,000, dominate a trade radius with a popula- 

Telling, Selling tion of nearly 500,000 and sway the buying habits of an entire state. 
Oklahoma 


Dominant, Far-reaching, Unfailing 


“Ye OKLAHOMAN & TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B. C. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


REPRESENTED BY 


Circulation Dail 4 Sal 
Se, seneee E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Sit iday Oklahoman 83,621 New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


Sunday Combination 134,856 


‘fiat nes il 
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Plan No. 10 for Following Up Inquiries 


A professional letter writer recently submitted a revised letter for one of his clients. 


By Edward H. Schulze 


In 


wording, technique, and logic it appeared to be a vast improvement on the old letter. But the 
old letter had been used for several years and a careful record of the results from each mail- 
ing tabulated. In a test mailing the revised letter failed to pull within two per cent of the old 


letter. 


Without adequate records the new letter would have been sent to the entire list with 


a loss of several thousand dollars resulting. In no department of a business are records more 
valuable than in direct mail campaigns, yet some concerns have such elaborate records that it 
costs more to maintain them than the information is worth. In this article Mr. Schulze pre- 
sents a common sense plan for recording the results of each mailing. 


HICH of your series of follow- 
\ \ up letters to inquiries produce 
the most orders? 

Or, putting it another way, can you 
quickly and easily tell which of your fol- 
low-up letters are most successful? 

You can, if you have a proper method 
of recording results and keep an ac- 
curate eye on returns, whether these re- 
turns come direct or through salesmen. 


Many firms, however, still keep their 
record of returns from letters in the 
obsolete scrap book—they have no proper 
system of building future letters on the 
results of past experiences. They file 
their letters in the scrap book according 
to date they are mailed; the good and 
poor pulling letters are thrown together 
without regard to _ result-producing 
powers, and when a good letter is needed, 
one must of necessity wade through both 
good and bad letters in order to find the 
one most successful. 


Fact-Founded Direct Advertising 


The method devised by the writer some 
years ago, has found favor in many large 
business institutions. It is more than a 


method cf keeping accurate results from 
follow-up letters to inquiries. It is a 
method which enables one to detect which 
follow-up letter is pulling best, which is 
pulling worst, and then rebuilding new 
letters to measure up to the successful 
one. 

Often it has been found that the third, 
or even sixth, letter in a follow-up series 
to inquiries, produces better results than 
letter No. 1. Some would say that this 
was because the previous letters in the 
series had built up confidence and con- 
viction. Not necessarily. The third or 
sixth letter, when changed so as to be the 
first in the series, still pulled better than 
any in the series, proving it was the 
BEST letter, and that the other letters 
in the series should be IMPROVED to 
equal it in pulling power. 

The method which the writer origi- 
nated, was to print a quantity of manila 
envelopes, about 9x12, on the face of 
which was printed questions and spaces 
to be filled in (1) when letter was 
mailed, and (2) as results were received. 
A copy (1) of this envelope is shown 
herewith. 

There were many advantages to this 
envelope method of keeping track of re- 
sults from letters. 


In the first place, the envelope itself 
served as an excellent depository for 
copies of the letter, enclosures, detailed 
figures of costs and other data, such as 
proofs, etc. Thus, under one cover, the 
sales promotion manager had all his ma- 
terial covering that particular campaign, 
letter or follow-up. 


In the second place, there was an elas- 
ticity about the method which the scrap 
book lacked; each envelope recorded the 
returns of a single letter in the series 
and could be filed in order of pulling 
power so that the most successful en- 
velope—containing the most successful 
letter—was always in front of the file, 
while the poorest pulling letter was to be 
found at the end. Therefore, if one 
wanted to profit by the letters which 
were most successful he would merely go 
to letter file, select the first few envelopes 
and find, in his hand, the most successful 
letters the company had mailed—whether 
they were recent efforts or efforts of 
several years past. If someone in the 
organization had an idea that such-and- 
such an offer might pull more sales from 
inquiries, it was possible for the sales 
promotion manager to go over the last 
five or ten envelopes in his file and prob- 
ably dig out some unsuccessful letter, 
containing a like idea, which had been 


Total Orders Received Percentage (Guar Cost per [Oat 

List Used Cost per Letter Mailing Date 

. . Was ita 

List Was Last Used Quantity Mailed follow-up Letter 

Number returned First Sentence ter 

as non-deliverable of Letter Key of Let: 
Postage {One Cent. Written by 

Results by days entered here. Record inquiries and orders separately 
Month i 2 3 4 6 2 s 2 10 mM 2 13 14 1s 
Month 16 17 18 19 20 21 2 23 24 23 6 27 2 29 x 
Month 1 2 3 4 $s 6 A 9 10 it 12 iF “4 1s 
‘Month 16 7 18 19 20 21 22 23 2s 26 77 28 29 3% 
Daily record of orders and amounts in dollars and cents 
A - oy hemonin aeons Orders Ameo Recered a7 remacad Receives Orders anew 
Detailed figures of Cost ions for mailing and remarks 

Printed matter. © + + 6 © © © « 

Letterheads «© 2 6 + 8 © #© @ 

Envelopes 2 + + © © © © © © 

Faceimilework «© « 6 6 © © © @ 

Cost alltime necessary 5 6 5 6 + 

Postage. «© «© © © © © © @ « 

Incidental we el lee le le lle 
wee e © e+ © 6 6 6 6 

Comsperpiece . . « «© «© © «+ «& 


A reproduction of the envelope for keeping track of results, and a suggestion for filing them so that the results of any 
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previous letter may be instantly referred to 
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Uptown 
Chicago’ s 
Most Favored 
Hotel 


500 Rooms 
all with bath 


Sheridan-Plaza 
Hotel 


Sheridan Road at Wilson Ave., Chicago 


PTOWN CHICAGO has come into 
its own. Thousands of visitors 
now exercise their strong prefer- 

ence for a hotel on the North Shore. This 
is especially true of salesmen desirous of 
| efficiently working this rich retail dis- 
trict. In answer to such demands the new 
| Hotel Sheridan Plaza, in the center of 
Uptown, provides accommodations of 
surpassing merit at prices relatively 
very moderate. 


The beautiful main restaurant has 
already attained wide fame and in 
| the Narcissus Grill (cafeteria) food 
| of choicest quality is obtainable at 
| ordinary cafeteria prices. 

| 18 minutes from downtown. Elevated 

| express trains. Surface cars. Motor 

| busses to downtown through Lincoln 

| Park stop at the door. 


Large sample rooms. 


Wm. B. Smith, Manager 


used a month, a year or even five years 
before and proved a frost. 


In the third place, the filing of these 
envelopes, each representing the results 
from a certain letter, meant the building 
up of a valuable “Don’t-do-it-over-again” 
system. It enabled the firm to capitalize 
on past failures and successes. The files 
represented the best and worst letters 
and one could confidently go to such a 
file, before sending out a new follow-up 
letter to inquiries, and learn exactly 
what methods, appeals, propositions, had 
not worked—and what methods had 
worked. It was all handy. The method 
worked automatically. In front part of 
file were found the winners. The farther 
one went back in the file the poorer the 
results. 


If any reader of SALES MANAGEMENT 
would like a sample of one of these en- 
velopes, the writer would be pleased to 
furnish one. The more we know about 
what has not paid, the better we will be 
able to improve our letters, for we will 
steer clear of the dangers shown by past 
experiences. This envelope plan will go 
a long way in helping get better results 
from follow-up letters to inquiries. Try 
it. 


What I’ve Learned About 
Contest Prizes 
By A. M. Hounet 


Southwestern Advertising Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WAS very much interested in the 

variety of opinions expressed in the 

article last month, “Is Merchandise 
Better Than Cash for Sales Contest 
Awards.” My own opinion is, “It all 
depends,” but here are my experiences 
in the past: 


In the selection of gifts, presents and 
prizes, it too often happens that the one 
who is selecting the gifts or prizes, se- 
lects something that he himself would 
like to own, rather than selecting some- 
thing with an eye to pleasing the recipi- 
ent. If proper thought can be given to 
the selection of the prize or trophy so 
that it will fit the wants and desires of 
the contestant, I strongly favor prizes 
as against cash rewards. I have found 
it more effective in the sales contests, to 
offer the choice of several prizes to the 
winners. In one sales contest three 
prizes, each of approximately equal 
money value, were offered. These prizes, 
consisting of a gold watch, a gold foun- 
tain pen and pencil set, and a traveling 
bag, the winner of the first prize to have 
his choice of the three; the winner of 
the second prize to have his choice of the 
three; the winner of the second prize to 
have his choice of the remaining two; the 
winner of the third prize to receive the 
one that was left. 


Where the temperament or tastes of 
the contestants were similar and fairly 
well known, I have found it advantageous 
to select a prize that all of them will 
want. For instance, where all of the 
salesmen were married men in one case, 
we offered a prize consisting of a two 
weeks’ vacation trip, paying all expenses 
of salesman and his wife. 
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300,000 


families 


average well-to-do 


—home-owners of the better class in towns and suburbs of cities throughout the nation 
—home-lovers whose chief interest centers in their home and home surroundings 
—home-makers who personally select the materials and furnishings that go into that 
home, and who personally dictate the beautifying of its surroundings. 


These are the readers FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME has. These are the folks 


who are inspired by it the more to “make a house a home.” 
p y 


In FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME you concentrate on 
a definite, constantly growing home market—a market 
that you can visualize by visiting the better residence 
districts of any thriving American town or suburb. 


FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME has a double appeal— 
both husband and wife read it with equal interest. It 
radiates an atmosphere of homeiness that reaches the 
heart of every home-loving family. 


This keen interest is not confined by any means to 
its editorial columns. Its readers are naturally in the 
mood to want the things that will help improve their 
homes and home surroundings—FRUIT, GARDEN and 
HOME’S inspirational “How-to” articles create desire. 


Your advertising will get more than the usual atten- 
tion and more lasting interest among these 300,000 
average well-to-do families. Write for August issue. 


FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


DES MOINES 


IOWA 
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PRODUCING 
ACHAMPION 


BOVE is the advertisement 
that won “two firsts’’ in 
the Industrial Advertisers 
Division at the recent conven- 


tion of the A. A. C. of W. 


—First, as the best individual adver- 
tisement in the entire exhibit of 121 
contestants. 


—First, as the best advertisement in 

the Industrial Material group. 
Harry Neal Baum, Advertising, 
Manager of the Celite Products Co. 
of Chicago, to whom these prizes 
were awarded, says that his success 
is Rreatly due to the complete serv- 
ice and close co-operation that 
* PONTIAC ~ives him in connection 

with all his advertising, plans. 


PONTIAC planned the layout— 
made the drawings—set the type 
— produced the engravings and did 
the electrotyping; a four-in-one- 
service under one roof. 


You should have this “Master Ad” in your 
files. A copy will be sent at your request. 


PONTIAC — 


ENGRAVING SELELIROTYPE £0. 


727 SO. DEARBORN ST.- OPPOSITE POLK ST. DEPOT -CHICAGO.ILL. 


Trade Mark and Good Will 


Your problems answered without : 
charge by a recognized authority | Yn 
er: trade mark law 


Modest Sales Start Does Not Disqualify 
for Good-Will Protection 


Greensboro, N. C.—We are considering placing 
on the market a proprietary preparation under a 
coined name. We want to establish trade-mark 
rights ‘in this trade name but our venture is in 
the nature of a try-out campaign to ascertain 
whether the trade will accept our article, and we 
do not like to go to the expense of labels, etc., 
until we have an idea whether we can make a 
market for our product. We have wondered 
whether it would comply with the law if we put 
out our goods under written labels——E. & DeM. 

As though in encouragement of the 
marketer who starts his sales campaign 
on a modest scale, there has been con- 
firmed on various occasions the right of 
a brander to ground his good-will on 
measures of merchandise identification 
that do not go in for all the frills of 
modern trade-marking. To give the 
proper perspective, it may be pointed out 
that it is mighty important for the firm 
that aspires to national registration, to 
make use of the mark from the start in 
interstate commerce, instead of in local 
or intra-state commerce, such as so often 
represents the scope of a try-out cam- 
psign. But when it comes to the physical 
aspects of trade-mark display on the 
goods, the administrators of Uncle Sam’s 
trade-mark register are not sticklers for 
details. 


A representative instance of the allow- 
ance of all reasonable latitude or leni- 
ency occurred not long ago when the 
tribunals at Washington were called 
upon to consider a dispute over the pos- 
session of the trade-mark “X-Ray” as 
applied to hair tonic and kindred spe- 
cialties. The trader who had the best 
right to this mark, by reason of having 
been the first to adopt and use it in his 
line, was attacked by a later appropri- 
ator of the same mark on the ground 
that his observance of the trade-mark 
ritual was irregular. For example, the 
pioneer in the beginning used only hand- 
written labels. The point was declared 
by the arbiters at the capital not to be 
well taken. A penned trade-mark, a 
home-made label, and the clumsiest of 
hand lettering in lieu of stencil inscrip- 
tions’ on shipping cases, will suffice to 
establish a superior right to the mark if 
other requirements are met. 

In this instance there was, in the final 
decision, a notation of necessities that 
leis marketers into the secret of what 
is the essential under such circumstances. 
The point was made that unconventional 
methods of brand expression are all right 
so long as there is clear the intent to 
trade-mark. This is the prime requisite. 
A newcomer in trade may go about it 
awkwardly or in primitive manner to 
mount a trade-mark on his goods, but if 
he is obviously acting in good faith, if 
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he aims at a bona-fide trade-mark use, 
and a permanent use, he will be forgiven 
minor shortcomings. So, too, a trader 
may have the smallest volume of busi- 
ness in the beginning, but if it is shown 
that he was from the outset conscien- 
tiously ready to supply any demand, the 
intent will be taken for the deed. 


Many Kinds of Protection 


South Bend, Ind.—If I recall correctly it was 
stated in SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine on one 
occasion that the U. S. Patent Office had in a 
number of instances refused to register the name 
“De Luxe” as a trade-mark. Now, I notice that 
Koken Companies, St. Louis, are advertising in 
the trade papers to the effect that their trade 
name ‘‘Tonique De Luxe’’ has been sustained by 
the courts. Is there not a contradiction here?— 
McP. & B. 

What appears to be a discrepancy is 
due to the fact that there are several 
different species of trade-mark protection 
that differ in scope and application. The 
decree in favor of Koken Companies, is- 
sued by a U. S. District Court in Minne- 
sota is based on the count of unfair com- 
petition and is issued under the common 
law, not the trade-mark statutes. If a 
firm can prove, as did the Koken Com- 
panies, that it has sustained material 
damage through the imitation of its 
name or label it may obtain redress with- 
out regard to whether or not its mark 
has been registered at Washington. Simi- 
larly, a trade-mark owner whose symbol 
has been duly registered may elect to 
prosecute under the law against unfair 
competition in the belief that more ade- 
quate satisfaction can be obtained in that 
way. 


Date of Application Most Important 


Chicago.—Having in mind what has happened, 
with reference to “Eskimo Pie,” I wish to inquire 
whether it is not a serious disadvantage if publi- 
cation in the Official Gazette of the U. S. Patent 
Office is deferred until after a novel new product 
is actually on the market in a large way and is 
already beginning to attract competitors?—H.M.C. 

In many instances, recently, publica- 
tion in the O. G.—which is the formal 
way of asking if anybody has objection 
to the registraticn of a proffered mark— 
has been delayed simply because the 
Trade-Mark Division has been over- 
whelmed with work due to the unpre- 
cedented rush to authenticate trade- 
marks. Since, however, it is the date of 
the filing of an application and proven 
date of first use on the goods that count 
in determining the issuance of a certi- 
ficate at the Patent Office, it may be as- 
sumed that the interests of the first 
user of a trade-mark do not actually 
suffer in consequence of delay in plac- 
ing competitors on notice. 


Speaking of Advertising — 


You do not have to be a big advertiser to get 
results if you use our Silent Salesman 
Displays. They make an advertising 
campaign in themselves — placing: 

your product within easy reach, 

and calling attention to it at 

the point of sale. 


’ eer 
‘ THE Cocoanut OIL LATHER” Witt Convince You 


AND HOME 


A TOILET SOAP 


| GLUIEY 


Qurosaac nomen, ADHESIVE For EVERY puntos: | |Y 


Our Silent Salesman Displays — 

are real salesmen, and are always jancane’? AE PASANT 

on the job. They do not take up wats 25¢ canpy 29° Ht : | 
wae = CATHARTIC = oie 

much room on the counter or show-case, = 

but they always attract attention, and are 

big money makers. 


i ua Bat 


. ~ 
We shall be happy to design one ane will Sen 10% aa 
help sell your product. Samples and prices on request. PLEASANT VALLEY 
a TEA 


CS 


The United States Printing and Lithograph Co. 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
15 Beech Street 95 N. Third Street 25 Covington Street 
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insure your salesmen's samples 


ALESMEN’S samples are 

valuable. They represent 
investment. Insure them 
against loss from fire and the 
risks of transportation. 


A North America Commer- 
cial Travelers’ Policy will pro- 
tect the samples of one salesman 
or the sample lines of an entire 
force, at a small cost. 


The wise sales executive and 
the efficient salesman always 
carry Sample Insurance. 


Investigate today before the 
loss of tomorrow. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


eee te enn een ny Dy hy os, 


Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Dept. X 8 


Name 


Street 


Pin this coupon 
to 
your letterhead 


City State 


Wants Information on Commercial Travelers’ Sample Insurance 


He Found That Prospects 
Read Return Cards First 


(Continued from page 938) 


letter out to a customer’s list every 
month. It had been his practice to fold 
this circular with the back page out, just 
as letters are usually folded into a num- 
ber nine envelope. Just for the fun of 
it, he sent out one mailing with half of 
the letters folded so that the letter was 
on the outside, and would therefore be 
the first thing that the dealer saw when 
he opened the envelope. Those folded 
this way brought fifteen per cent more 
orders than those which had been folded 
with the blank side out. This may have 
been a happen-chance, I’ll admit it seems 
a questionably large percentage, but I am 
firmly convinced that the folding and 
gathering of enclosures plays a very big 
part in the returns, big enough, at any 
rate, to warrant the sales manager him- 
self giving it his attention. 

Similarly, the size and style of en- 
velopes used for a letter may affect re- 
sults. This is particularly true when 
the letters are going out to dealer’s lists, 
or direct to housewives. As women 
usually read all their mail (and some- 
times their husband’s) the problem of 
getting the letter read is not so acute 
as it is when addressing the busy busi- 
ness man. Nevertheless, any detail that 
will put the housewife in a favorable at- 
titude toward your letter is worthy of 
trying. 

When a woman receives her mail, and 
she finds a letter in it that appears to be 
an invitation, it seems quite natural that 
she will open that first—and open it with 
a little more expectancy than one of 
regular size. This fact was specially 
brought home to me last fall in a test 
made by a large publishing house. 

This publishing house planned a series 
of letters to be sent to a list of women 
to secure subscriptions for their publica- 
tions and applications for spare time 
representatives. 

On one of these letters a test was made 
to decide the best type of stationery to 
be used. Part of the mailing was multi- 
graphed and filled-in on note-size sta- 
tionery, and mailed out in an invitation- 
size envelope, addressed in long hand. On 
another division of the list, this letter 
was sent out on 8%x11 stationery, in a 
number nine envelope, with street ad- 
dress, and typewritten. The remainder 
of the letters were multigraphed on the 
first page of a four-page circular, which 
told a complete story of the proposition. 

The letter sent out on note-size sta- 
tionery brought in four and a half times 
the percentage of replies brought in by 
those mailed out on regular size sta- 
tionery, or on four-page circulars. 

At the risk of having these sugges- 
tions branded “old stuff,” I am going to 
conclude with a warning against the all 
too prevalent practice of sending out ad- 
vertising matter for third class delivery 
on Friday and Saturday. Such mail- 
ings usually get to their destination on 
Monday morning, when the mail is heavy, 
and the opportunity for a careful read- 
ing very slim. 
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What $25,000 Will Do in 
Canada 


(Continued from page 960) 


market in actuality, and for greater 
market potentially. Only—if you do at- 
tempt to go after Canadian business, 
please take Canada seriously. There is 
no serious prejudice against American 
goods, and the Canadian government 
makes special effort to persuade Ameri- 


leading markets, with information which 
will help give the sales manager inter- 
ested in greater Canadian sales an idea 
of some of the problems he must solve 
in each market. Yet the space that can 
be allotted to such information is far 
too limited to enable us to present a 
complete picture of the buying and dis- 


can manufacturers to establish Canadian 


plants. But the 
Canadian public 
does dislike to be 
patronized, and un- 
fortunately a num- 
ber of American 
concerns have 
taken that attitude 
in times past. 
There have been 
occasional flare-ups 
of “Buy Canadian- 
Made Products’’ 
campaigns in con- 
sequence, none of 
which amounted to 
much, but which 
show the danger 
of insisting too 
strongly upon our 
pre-eminent superi- 
ority to the rest of 
mankind. 


And as I said 
before, don’t try to 
plan a Canadian 
campaign from an 
easy chair in 
Rutherford, N. J., 
but go and _ see 
Canada first. And 
see a little more of 
it than is visible 
from the ferry be- 
tween Detroit and 
Windsor or the 
night express from 


Automobiles in Canada 
in 1922 


The number of automobiles 
manufactured in Canada during 
1922 exceeded all previous records 
and reached a total of 101,007, or 
seven per cent more than the maxi- 
mum production of former years, 
attained in 1920, and 53 per cent 
more than the output in 1921, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The total value of the 
output was $81,956,429, or $14,906,- 
220 greater than in the preceding 
year, although $19,509,417 lower 
than the corresponding figures for 
1920. The advances were espe- 
cially marked in the various sizes 
of closed cars. The output of 
coupes increased from 3,276 in 
1920 to 5,867 in 1922, and of 
sedans from 4,681 to 10,431. The 
number of runabouts also increased 
from 3,759 in 1920 to 4,700 in 1922. 
The production of touring cars 
was 58,596, or 8,723 less than in 
1920, but 13,786 greater than in 
1921. The output of trucks fol- 
lowed a similar trend, since 10,174 
were manufactured in 1920, 5,148 
in 1921 and 8,169 in 1922. A his- 
torical summary showing the de- 
velopment of the automobile manu- 
facturing industry in Canada is 
presented below. 

No. of Salariesand Value of 
plants Capital wages paid products 
1917 11 $28,192,858 $6,239,471 $54,466,237 


tribution methods and habits of these 


various. cities, some 
as different from 
each other as they 
are from cities in 
another part of the 
world. 

Before you at- 
tempt to sell in 
Canada get all the 
facts at your com- 
mand. Don’t be 
like the sales man- 
ager who rode 
across the ferry at 
Windsor and as- 
sumed his product 
would be in demand 
in Canada because 
the streets of 
Windsor were thick 
with Ford cars, 
and because the 
town appeared to 
be very much like 
an American city 
of the same size. 


Canadian news- 
papers, magazines 
and trade papers 
can be of great 
help in furnishing 
data to the sales 
managers who 
want to enter the 
market they cover. 
But this rapidly 
growing country 
deserves even more 


1918 10 31,550,353 6,855,380 66,814,266 
New York to Mon- 1919 11 34,949,739 9,712,788 80,619,8-6 
treal. Afairly good = . caeenaes 13,331,084 101,465,846 

: 40,080,269 7,887,173 67,050,2C9 
exercise for the 1922 15 47,761,964 11,273,643 81,956,429 


American sales 


attention tha» a 
study of the facts 
obtainable from 


manager is to get 
a map of the Dominion, cut out the ir- 
regular shaped section of the Province 
of Ontario, from the Detroit River to the 
Quebec boundary, and then move this 
around over the balance of the territory. 

In the series of articles which have 
been running in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
the past year it has been the object of 
the publishers to point out certain char- 
acteristics of our American cities—to 
show if possible, the need for first-hand 
knowledge of every market. Thousands 
of dollars have been wasted on cam- 
paigns that have failed to take into con- 
sideration some peculiarity of various 
cities. This being true in our own coun- 
try, it is of infinitely greater importance 
that the various markets of Canada be 
studied with even greater care to avoid 
the same mistakes on a greater scale. 

In another article in this issue there 
appears short descriptions of Canada’s 
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such sources. A 
first hand investigation is needed. 

To the sales manager who is planning 
ahead, who is thinking over a period of 
years, rather than of next month’s sales, 
Canada is the next logical.step in the 
expansion of his markets. It is not, as 
yet, necessary to think of Australia, or 
South America provided your goods are 
not adequately represented in Canada. 
While both these countries may abound 
in marketing opportunities, the fact re- 
mains that Canada is close at hand, and 
the natural growth of the country will 
provide an ever increasing market for 
the product that gets right with the con- 
sumer in the next few years. 

It is a big country, my fellow citizens, 
and a bigger opportunity. Somebody is 
going to be in the leading position in 
your line, in the Canada of twenty years 
hence. Will it be you, or somebody else? 


The Farm Market 


of 
Western Canada 


Offers an outstanding opportun- 
ity for American manufacturers 
this year. 


Present indications are that the 
wheat crop alone will exceed 
550,000,000 bushels, the greatest 
crop Canada has ever produced. 


Buying has been more or less re- 
stricted the past few years, con- 
sequently the buying desire is 
that much more intensified now. 
With the ready cash available 
from this record breaking crop 
there is going to be a most lively 
demand among our farming popu- 
lation for 


Automobiles and 
Accessories 

Building Materials 

Christmas Goods 


Light and Power 
Plants 

Musical Goods 

Oils and Gasoline 


Clothing Paints and Varnishes 
Dairy Supplies Photographic Supplies 
Dried Fruits Poultry Supplies 
Electrical Goods Pumps and Windmills 
Fencing Sporting Goods 
Footwear Soaps and Cleansers 
Furniture Stoves and Furnaces 
Groceries Teas and Coffees 


Harness and Saddlery Threshers 

Household Goods Tractors 

Implements Veterinary Supplies 
and a multitude of other, more or less, 
related supplies and equipment. 
The Prairie Farmer is a good spender. 
Expanding business and free spending 
money invariably follow a good crop. 
He is at the same time a discriminating 
buyer. Due to his isolation, he puts 
great faith in his farm paper and is 
governed to an unusual extent in his pur- 
chasing by what he sees advertised there. 


The Farm and Ranch Review 
and Western Dairyman 


Western Canada’s most outstanding farm 
paper enjoys reader confidence in this 
territory to an unusual degree. Its editor, 
Mr. C. W. Peterson, is recognized as 
probably the strongest writer on agricul- 
tural subjects in Canada today. In its 
nineteen years of successful publication it 
has, through its sane championing of all 
that pertains to the welfare and upbuild- 
ing of practical agriculture, become firmly 
intrenched in the hearts and homes of the 
most prosperous farmers, ranchers and 
dairymen of the Canadian West. 


To those American manufacturers inter- 
ested in the Canadian Prairie Market, we 
offer an effective and economical medium 
by which this field can be reached. 


Any agency will be pleased to give you detailed 
information or write direct to our Eastern Office 


The Farm and Ranch 


Review 
Established 1905 Semi-Monthly 


1004 Lumsden Bldg. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Publication Office — Calgary, Alberta 
Branches — Regina, Sask., Toronto, Ont. 
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The Oldest 


Founded 1866 and _ has 
been serving the cream 
of Canada’s farm-owners 
ever since. 


The pre-eminent farm journal 
in Canada— because 


The Most Independent 


Always maintains its rates 
to subscribers and adver- 
tisers alike.. Never sells 
for a cut rate nor pays 
“subscription agents” the 
entire subscription fee to 
get circulation. Refuses 
annually thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising which 
cannot reach its high stan- 
dard set for the protection 
of its readers. 


The Most Resultful 


Because of the age, high 
character and powerful in- 
fluence of the “Farmer’s 
Advocate’”’ on its sub- 
scribers, it is consistently 
the best puller in the Ca- 
nadian farm journal field. 
Readers buy it because 
they actually want it and 
buy from its advertisers 
because they have all faith 
in the publishers. 


It stands to reason 


that a sterling publication like the “Farmer’s Advocate” attracts 
and holds the most intelligent and most progressive farmer-sub- 
scribers in the country and thus its readers are practically a hand- 
picked class for advertisers to address with their messages and 


offerings of goods. 


“Farmer’s, Advocate” farmers pay the price for the best farm paper 
and have the price for the best wares in every line. 


Write for rate cards and full information to 


THE FARMER’S ADVOCATE AnD HOME MAGAZINE 


LONDON, CANADA 


A. B. C. member from the start 
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Salesmen’s Auto Allowance 
(Continued from page 948) 


cost of liability, property damage, and 
a $50 deductible collision insurance 
policy. 

Many concerns have kept records for 
several months to ascertain a fair aver- 
age amount for a monthly or weekly al- 
lowance, and then have done away with 
the mileage allowance plan, or the plan 
of submitting reports of actual expenses, 
and have substituted the plan of allow- 
ing a stated sum per week or month for 
automobile expenses. It should be re- 
membered that it is only fair to figure 
in a depreciation allowance, in addition 
to the actual operating expense where 
the men own their own cars. Among 
the concerns who follow this plan are, 
Pittsburg Water Heater Company, Lon- 
don Life Insurance Company, S. Robert 
Schwartz & Bro., The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, The General Fireproofing Company, 
and a number of others. 

Where the allowance plan is used it is 
generally the practice to make a differ- 
ence in allowances when. the salesmen are 
working their headquarters city. S. 
Robert Schwartz & Bro. allow $1.50 
daily for expenses in headquarters cities, 
and $3.00 per day when the salesman is 
working country territory. But this 
amount will of course vary according to 
the territory and the car itself. The 
Pittsburg Water Heater Company re- 
port that automobile expenses range 
from $25 to $45 per month in city work, 
while other concerns report allowances 
as high as $60 a month. 


Trading in Old Cars 


Where Fords are used the general 
practice seems to be to trade them in 
after one year’s use, yet J. S. Ivins’ Son, 
Inc., a Philadelphia bakery operating 
about thirty-five cars, finds that Ford 
sedans can be profitably used for two 
years, although where touring cars are 
used they are traded in every year. 


Eight cents per mile seems to be the 
average allowance paid for salesmen own- 
ing their own cars. Becton, Dickinson & 
Company, for cars owned by salesmen, 
have found that it costs them approxi- 
mately eight cents per mile, although 
they make a flat allowance of four cents 
per mile, and then furnish gas and oil 
and pay for necessary incidental repairs. 
The Atlas Bread Factory of Milwaukee 
pay six cents per mile for the number 
of miles traveled in the interest of the 
company, for cars owned by salesmen; 
McKesson & Robbins, the big drug 
wholesalers of New York, also pay six 
cents per mile for cars owned by sales- 
men. 


S. F. Courter, district sales manager 
of the Carborundum Company, says that 
the mileage allowance plan has proved 
more satisfactory than having the com- 
pany purchase cars because of the per- 
fectly natural inclination of the men to 
take better care of their own cars. They 
allow eight cents per mile, as do the 
Tillotson & Wolcott Company, an invest- 
ment security house of Cincinnati. 


We Can Help 
You Sell 


Canada is a peculiar field and 
needs to be cultivated by Ca- 
nadian methods. This Agency 
follows the policy of serving a 
limited number of clients at a 
time and gives them super- 
lative personalservice. Clients 
of twenty years ago still prefer 
our methods of making their 
advertising pay. 


Consult Us About Markets 
E.STERLING DEAN 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


8-10 WELLINGTON ST, EAST, TORONTO. 


| Executives 
| who will write to us 
| on their own letter- 
| heads will be given, 


| without obligation, 
| statistics relating 
| to their product in 
the Canadian field. 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING! 


CALL IN 
SMITH, DENNE & MOorE. 
LimMITED 
Tor 
Lamaden Bidd, once V. 


L 


Asa 
Sales Executive 


I desire to enter a more progressive field where the limitation of business 
is guaged by the skyline. The main essentials are that you have a salable 
product, and that the executive who conirols the destiny of company be of 
twentieth century ideas with a 100% cooperative spirit. 


Acting as district sales manager for one of America’s largest manu- 
facturers, I attained and still hold the record of selecting and training the 
largest number of producers in their history. The present company I rep- 
resent as general sales manager is a large manufacturing institution, and 
my efforts have brought them great success. 


I am an executive as well as a sales manager, compile my own sales plan 
as well as organize selling force. Am 35 years of age. The greatest por- 
tion of my life has been spent in selling. If you have a real opportunity 
with a possible earning capacity of $10,000 a year, I will bet my time 
against yours that I can prove I am the man you want. 


Address Box 850, SALES MANAGEMENT 


1801 Leland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Well Introduced 
Is Half Sold 


| HE reputation of merchandise must be care- 
| fully safeguarded. A good reputation once lost 
can hardly be regained. 


Merchandise introduced into the Chicago market through the 
pages of The Chicago Daily News is assured not only the 
attention of the great majority of financially competent buyers 
in Chicago and its suburbs, but also of the interest and confi- 
dence that its readers extend to The Daily News itself. This 
interest and confidence induce buying action. 


That The Chicago Daily News is the advertising directory 
and guide of the great majority of Chicago buyers is proved 
by the fact that The Daily News, year after year, carries a 
greater volume of advertising than any other Chicago daily 
newspaper. 


For example, here are the figures for the first five months of 1923: 


TOTAL VOLUME OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
PRINTED IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS FROM JANUARY 1 TO 


MAY 31, 1923 
Comparison 
Lines Lines 

The Chicago Daily News 6,486,237 6,486,237 
The Daily Tribune 5,007,614 5,007,614 
The American 4,108,823 
The Daily Herald-Examiner 2,016,087 
The Post 2,033,254 
The Journal 1,902,089 


The Daily News’ excess over the next 
highest score, that of The Daily Tribune, 1,478,623 Lines 


Success in this market is in no small degree a matter of being 
introduced and sponsored by 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Figures supplied by the Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service maintained by all the Chicago newspapers 
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Personal 


Items 


CHARLES C. YOUNGGREEN, formerly di- 
rector of advertising and publicity for 
the J. I. Case Plow Works Company, 
Racine, has been made vice-president of 
Klau - Van Pitersom - Dunlap, Inc., Mil- 


waukee advertising agency. The Case 
Plow Works has placed its account in the 
hands of Mr. Younggreen in his new 
connection. 


G. GALE SIGNoR, branch manager for 
Curtice Brothers Company, “Blue Label” 
food products at Chicago, is leaving to 
take the position of general sales man- 
ager of the company at Rochester. 


JAMES B. WILSON, formerly chief en- 
gineer for the Louisville Water Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., has been made 
general sales manager of the Mengel 
Companies, Louisville, largest importers 
of mahogany in the world. 


W. O. GUNDLACH, general manager of 
The Nebraska Farmer, has resigned. 
Mr. Gundlach joined the organization 
in 1912 as advertising manager, and has 
been its general manager since 1921. He 
is succeeded in the advertising depart- 
ment by GLENN SYNDER. 


After serving as sales and advertising 
manager for D. E. Sicher & Company 
for nine years, W. A. MARTIN, JR., has 
resigned to join the Economist group of 
publications of the Textile Publishing 
Company, New York. 


W. A. TAYLOR, formerly sales manager 
of the Commonwealth Shoe & Leather 
Company, Boston, is now sales manager 
of the Goding Shoe Company, Chicago. 


The Board of Directors of The Gen- 
eral Electric Company, in New York, re- 
cently elected FRANKLIN S. TERRY, vice- 
president and B. G. TREMAINE, director, 
both having been long and prominently 
identified with the electrical industry. 
Mr. Terry was the organizer of the Sun- 
beam Incandescent Lamp Company. Mr. 
Tremaine, while originally starting out 
in the insurance business, joined Mr. 
Terry in bringing together numerous 
lamp companies which resulted in the 
formation of the National Electric Lamp 
Company, of which Mr. Terry was gen- 
eral factory manager, and Mr. Tremaine 
general sales manager. In 1911 the Na- 
tional Electric Lamp Company was dis- 
solved and merged with the General 
Electric Company, Mr. Tremaine and 
Mr. Terry being respectively chairman 
and vice-chairman of its advisory board. 
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Ungerer & Company of New York, es- 
sential oils and perfume materials, have 
opened a Canadian branch in Toronto, 
and have placed R.S. McINDOE in charge. 
H. F. McDERMOTT will serve under him 
as sales representative. 


GEORGE J. CADWELL has been appointed 
sales manager of the American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., to suc- 
ceed CARL E. LINCOLN, resigned. 


RICHARD W. BROUSE, for fourteen 
years connected with the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, in various capacities, 
has resigned to become sales manager 
of The American Rubber & Tire Com- 
pany, Akron. 


Announcement is made of the resigna- 
tion of FRANK H. DODGE as vice-presi- 
dent of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit. Mr. Dodge was 
forced to retire from active work due to 
ill health. 


Biow Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, announce the addition 
of Miss MARGARET WooDROW WILSON, 
daughter of the former president, to 
their consultant staff. 


CLAUDE D. ALLEN, formerly manager 
of the New York office of the Garlock 
Packing Company, has been made Pacific 
Coast manager at San Francisco. F. E. 
ERLANDSON is now in charge at New 
York. 


Kohl & Madden Printing Ink Company, 
Chicago, announce the appointment of 
JAMES BECKETT as general manager. Mr. 
Beckett was formerly western manager 
of Sinclair & Valentine Company. 


Automotive circles have heard with 
interest the announcement of the resig- 
nation of FRED WILSON, for several years 
past sales manager of the Stutz Motor 
Car Company of America, Inc., Indi- 
anapolis. Mr. Wilson has not announced 
his plans for the future. 


R. C. JONES has been placed in charge 
of sales for the Safety Vulcanizer Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. Jones has been con- 
nected with the automotive field for 
many years, having started his own vul- 
canizing shop in 1908. 


GEORGE K. Morrow has been elected 
president of the American Cotton Oil 
Company, New York, which controls the 
N. K. Fairbank Company. LYMAN H. 
HINE, whom Mr. Morrow succeeds, con- 
tinues with the company as a vice-presi- 
dent. 


“ITS ALL IN THE SERVICE” 


Advertising 
in Canada 


Is most productive when 
prepared and placed by 
a thoroughly equipped Ca- 
nadian advertising agency 


Norris-Patterson 
LIMITED 


since its establishment nearly 
twenty years ago has been con- 
tinuously entrusted with the 
Canadian advertising of many 
well known firms. The adver- 
tising in Canada of these inter- 
nationally famous products ishan- 


dled by Norris-Patterson Ltd.: 


Shredded Wheat 

Old Dutch Cleanser 
Williams Shaving Soap 
Durham-Duplex Razors 
Brunswick Phonographs 
““Wear-Ever” Aluminum 
Gossard Corsets 
Durant Motor Cars 
Thermos Bottles 
En-ar-co Motor Oils 
Diamond State Fibre 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 


Carhartt Overalls 


We are organized to serve efficiently 
any advertiser interested in reaching 
the Canadian market 


Norris-Patterson 
LIMITED 


Advertising Agency 


10 East Adelaide St., Toronto 
232 St. James St., Montreal 


“ITS ALL IN THE SERVICE” 
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In the country farmers are 
getting a dollar a bushel for 
wheat. In the city plasterers 
are getting $16.00 a day. Yet we are told by Adam 
Smith and the economists that have followed him, 
that the value of money follows the price of wheat! 
Either this theory has been exploded, after being 
the rule for more than a hundred years, or else we 
are standing on the brink of a decided downward 
revision of labor and manufactured commodity costs. 
In our opinion the last is true, and we believe that 
both political and economic events of the next ten 
years will bring about a slow, but none-the-less-posi- 
tive, alignment of the cost of labor and the price of 
wheat. 


Dollar Wheat and 
Ten Dollar Labor 


No one at this writing dare predict just how this 
readjustment will take place. It may be brought 
about by radical legislation in Congress, as evidenced 
by the increasing strength of the LaFollette bloc in 
the Senate. By curbing industrial activities through 
excessive taxation the LaFollette program would 
tend to create a labor surplus through unemploy- 
ment in the industries. It may be brought about 
by a further falling off in farm buying power, 
although it is true that farmers are getting good 
prices for other crops. It may be brought about by 
a curtailment of domestic buying power, and the 
inability of industry to open up adequate export 
outlets. It may be brought about by any number 
of causes, but it will be brought about and that much 
sooner than generally anticipated. 


We realize that our position will be challenged by 
some readers; that many arguments to the contrary 
will be cited. But history has a way of repeating 
itself, and a study of the curve of the cost of labor 
with the price of wheat as far back as the 
Napoleonic wars shows that at no time did the gap 
become excessively wide and when it did it soon 
came together. In the main, the same economic 
influences are at work now as formerly, and it is 
highly doubtful if such artificial factors as labor 
unions and employers’ organizations can overcome 
the pull of the natural economic forces. 


All this is of significance to the sales manager in 
that it gives him a background for the shaping of his 
future sales activities. It means that the good busi- 
ness of this spring was the fiuctuation of a generally 
declining market curve. It means that this is no 
time to raise prices. It means that it is no time to 
relinquish sales and advertising effort. It means 
that it is no time to take salesmen off the road. 


Cll 


2 


Opportunities for Elsewhere ” “wi issue we 

: : print two articles bearing on 
aeeneeieimanees the possibilities of the Ca- 
nadian market from the standpoint of an American 
manufacturer or jobber. One of these articles is 
written by an American who for some years was 
located in Canada serving Canadian manufacturing 
concerns. The other is written by a Canadian, now 
a successful American business man located in the 
Middle West. Thus the two articles bring to bear 
two different viewpoints—yet the viewpoints of con- 
servative business men who know their subject 
through actual contact. We bespeak for both of 
these articles a careful reading. Canada today, as 
Mr. Johnson points out, is where the United States 
was when we were boys enjoying ourselves at the old 
swimming hole. Since 1867 it has been steadily pre- 
paring itself for its destiny. The United’States has 
seen fit to raise the bars against European settlers. 
Canada invites them. The millions who formerly 
came to the “States” will be largely diverted to 
Canada, and it is self-evident that its present popu- 
lation of eight millions of people will soon multiply 
itself several times over. The Canadian govern- 
ment, and the leading railroads, as well as many 
other organizations are making a concerted and well 
planned effort to attract new capital, immigration 
and industries to Canada—the entire country is not 
far behind our own California in promotion ability. 
The American manufacturer who has the foresight 
to establish himself in the Canadian market during 
the next three years will be able to do for a few 
thousand dollars what will cost several times as 
much to do ten years from now. 

ee ee 

A Boston subscriber 
sends us a marked 
page from a_ well 
known house organ 
with the notation: “Why inspirational guff leaves 
me cold in July.” At the top of the page is an 
article entitled “The Divinity of Desire’ which 
states: ‘‘All you need for success are these: A 
definite goal, an ideal, an objective point and an 
intense desire to achieve that goal.” At the bottom 
of the same column is another article stating that 
Senator James Couzens told B. C. Forbes that his 
philosophy of life has been to let the future take 
care of itself. “You cannot devote your time or 
mind to scheming or planning for your own future 
without injury to the work you have on hand at the 
moment. You must do what you can the best you 
know how each day.” So hurry up and take your 
time—it is either one way or the other. 


Why Some House 
Organs Are Taken 
Lightly by the Salesmen 
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“We Have Nothing 
to Sell But Money” 
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Thus writes a subscriber 
when asked why he did not 
renew his subscription to 
SALES MANAGEMENT. “Our business,” he explained, 
‘is providing capital for manufacturing enterprises. 
You wouldn’t feel bad at not being able to sell horse- 
shoes to an automobile repair shop.” This sub- 
scriber thinks that he is selling money. But as a 
matter of fact he isn’t. If he were conducting a 
pawn shop, where his money was on display and 
people came in to buy on their own initiative, it 
might be correct to say that he was selling money. 
But his business is going out into the highways and 
byways and interesting people in buying his money, 
just as a soap salesman goes out and interests 
dealers in buying his soap. Neither the money 
salesman nor the soap salesman carry the thing they 
sell with them. The sale first of all takes place in 
the buyer’s mind. What the salesman actually sells 
is an idea, and the sale is not the exchange of com- 
modities, but the implanting of ideas. True they 
may be ideas about widely different things, but they 
are ideas just the same, and the processes involved 
in the creation and transfer of these ideas is funda- 
mentally the same in every line of business, in every 
country the world over. 
pe) eee 

A sales manager was 
asked the other day if he 
intended to join the new 
national association of 
sales managers just formed at Atlantic City. “No,” 
he said, ‘““we have a very good sales managers’ sec- 
tion in our own trade association.” This may be a 
good excuse but it is a poor reason. No matter 
how “good” your trade association may be, its dis- 
cussions must necessarily be confined to that par- 
ticular field. Now each discussion may be all very 
good for the production men and the financial men, 
but a sales manager who depended upon his com- 
petitors for his selling ideas would merely trail 
them. To develop outstanding selling plans—the 
kind of plans that set the trade agape and runs 
circles around competitors—you must reach out into 
other fields. It is there we find principles entirely 
foreign to our line which we can often apply. Be- 
cause sales plans have worked under certain condi- 
tions in other fields we can predetermine with con- 
siderable accuracy how they will work under similar 
conditions in our field. We do not have to conduct 
costly and time-consuming experiments. The best 


Reaching Out for 
Ideas Beyond Your 
Own Field of Business 


selling plans in nearly any major industry—espe- 
cially the automobile industry—have invariably been 
adapted from remote fields. 
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One of the draw-backs to 
a monopoly is its inclina- 
tion to put into effect 
arbitrary rulings which 
are often unjust and invariably unfair. Because a 
high official of the Pullman Company was annoyed 
by someone using a portable typewriter in a Pull- 
man car, he caused an order to be issued forbidding 
their use in cars owned and operated by his com- 
pany. The fact that the only persons who would be 
likely to use a portable typewriter under such cir- 
cumstances would be salesmen or business men 
pressed for time—the Pullman Company’s best and 
steadiest customers—did not matter. Why should 
the Pullman company worry what its best customers 
thought or said? They must use Pullman cars 
whether they want to or not. They have no choice 
in the matter. It would be different if each railroad 
operated its own sleepers. 


How the Pullman 
Company Treats Its 
Best Customers 


We don’t believe that any traveler’ objects to the 
use of typewriters on trains within reasonable 
hours. Surely the merry click of a typewriter is a 
mild annoyance compared with some of the noises 
that contribute to the din of some Pullman cars we 
have traveled in. Perhaps Miss Priscilla Dillpickle 
(who has long since given up seeing Niagara Falls 
on her honeymoon and is going on a school teacher’s 
cut rate excursion) may object. The delegate (who 
travels on fare and a half round trip tickets) to the 
annual convention of the Royal Order of Catfish 
may register a kick occasionally, but the rank and 
file of travelers will not notice the click of a type- 
writer, much less be annoyed by it. 


penne | meee 


It is said that an English queen once asked why 
her subjects didn’t eat cake, when told that they 
were starving for lack of bread. To her, it was 
beyond conception that people were actually in want. 
Some sales managers have almost as hazy a concep- 
tion of the problems their men must meet in the 
field. A statement in one of the articles in this issue 
seems worthy of special comment here. The presi- 
dent of a big concern says that if he stays out of 
the field for two months he is “out of the business.” 
He feels that he gets out of sympathy with his men 
—that he talks at them and not with them unless 
he goes out continually and watches them work. To 
us, it seems that his plan of field work, with his 
salesmen is worthy of a wider application. 

The present and future era of intense competition 
will hold the greatest rewards for the concerns 
whose executives are most familiar with the prob- 
lems of distribution and selling. 
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This FREE Brochure 


displays reprints of actual 


Lithographed Letterheads 


other concerns are using to profitably create— 
Increased Prestige 
Character 
Refinement and 
Better Results 
from their correspondence 


Buyers of 5,000 or more Letterheads will find this 
an exceptionally interesting proposition 


Be sure and get your “FREE COPY” 
HIGGINS & GOLLMAR 
Incorporated 
Lithographed Paper Products 
30-38 Ferry St. New York, N. Y. 


~ Prove It! 


Show Him the Letter 


F your salesmen could show 

skeptical prospects the testi- 

monial letters received from 
your satisfied customers—it would 
remove doubt and often get the 
order. 
Hard-shell prospects demand proof. 
You could provide it by making use 
of the testimonial letters and 
orders lying idle in your files. 


Put Power Behind Your Testimonials 


An actual photographic copy showing the 
original letterhead, the signature and other 
ear marks of a genuine document placed 
in your salesmen’s hands is convincing 
proof and will increase sales. 


Help Your Salesmen Sell Your Goods | 


Send fresh testimonials to your salesmen 
regularly and note the effect on their 
morale and orders. Nothing refires the 
enthusiasm of a salesman like praise from 
customers made public. 


We Reproduce 


Reports Maps 
Contracts Drawings 
Testimonial Letters Legal Papers 
Orders Bonds 
Telegrams Checks 


Blue Prints Pages from Books 


or any form of written or printed docu- 
| ments direct upon paper without the use | 
| of glass plates, expensive cuts or set ups. 
| Let us send you’ samples and prices. 


_ Ajax Photo-Print Co. | 


| 35 W. Adams Street 


Chicago, Ill. | 
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How Much Does It Take to Advertise? 


(Continued from page 940) 


“We have not used many marketing 
tricks, and no doubt have missed some 
business because of it. We have never 
tried to sell the trade more than our ad- 
vertising would move for them; but have 
tried to work closely and keep good faith 
with jobbers and retailers.” 


Odo-ro-no sales are reported to be con- 
siderably over a million dollars a year. 
* * * 


Some three decades ago W. W. Kelsey 
was a locomotive engineer on the New 
York Central, and lived at Syracuse. He 
was dissatisfied with the heating system 
in his little house, and set about invent- 
ing a heating plant of his own, later de- 
veloped into a hot-air system with a 
forced circulation. The original experi- 
mental work was done in a very small 
way, and the business was then founded 
as the Kelsey Heating Company in Syra- 
cuse, in a little shop. Mr. Kelsey and a 
few associates organized the embryo con- 
cern on a few thousand dollars. 


What a Locomotive Engineer Did 


During the first ten years progress 
was very slow. The only advertising was 
done in trade papers, in a small way. 
Some fifteen years ago the first national 
campaign was undertaken, beginning 
with a couple of mediums. Now here is 
a story without any spectacular element. 
It is difficult to dig out of it anything 
even slightly resembling melodrama. 
Yet today this continuous and cheery ad- 
vertising, with its “health heat” slogan, 
has been one underlying factor in build- 
ing a business with sales now half a 
million dollars annually, employing a 
hundred men in its factory, and distri- 
buting its product over a wide area. 


The entire advertising investment is 
around $25,000 a year, including a num- 
ber of metropolitan newspapers. The 
company has confined itself largely to 
mediums reaching the better class of 
home owners, and to architectural and 
allied publications. 


Mr. R. H. Bradley, now president, be- 
gan in the shop of the company as a 
mechanic’s apprentice, and has worked 
up through many positions. He tells me 
that the only money ever put into the 
business outside of earnings was $6,500. 


Perhaps this little story, though lack- 
ing picturesqueness, may be deeply in- 
spirational to young and struggling 
manufacturers. 

* * * 

The American Seating Company, Chi- 
cago, acquired about 1899 twenty-two 
small plants manufacturing public seat- 
ing, such as school desks, theater seats, 
church seating and furniture. But with 
bad industrial conditions and _ other 
troubles, and then the war, difficulties 
dominated for many years. 


The company had never been an adver- 
tiser in the accepted sense, spending only 
two or three thousand dollars a year in 
a few educational, religious, and amuse- 
ment mediums. Early in 1919 the man- 
agement considered the advisability of 
general advertising, which was a radical 
thought in this line; the market did not 


seem susceptible to sufficient volume. 
Nevertheless by an expenditure of $600 
in ten leading shoe merchant trade 
papers, leads were developed, and eighty 
per cent of them turned into sales. 


In 1921 a bold step in advertising was 
made in the national magazines, featur- 
ing the company’s facilities and equip- 
ment to produce highly-carved and 
ornate wood sculpture for church in- 
teriors and the like. 


“This advertising produced a_ good 
many leads,” says E. L. Bradley, of the 
American Seating Company. “But per- 
haps its greatest value was largely that 
of increased prestige, which finally has 
evidenced itself in increased sales and at 
less competitive prices. Coincidently, we 
have published some brochures on wood 
carving and ecclesiastics. 


“One of our three principal products,” 
he continues, “is that of theater and 
auditorium seating, which never seemed 
susceptible to exploitation. We couldn’t 
promote theater building, but merely of- 
fered our product where these buildings 
were under construction. This volume 
grew, of course, with the development of 
the motion picture theater. 


“We surveyed hundreds of older 
theaters and found that most of them 
needed new seating. In 1921 we began 
a reseating campaign. We mailed, at 
appropriate periods, illustrated matter to 
every theater owner and operator on the 
continent, and concurrently we advertised 
in all the leading amusement and theat- 
rical periodicals. Condensed, our mes- 
sage is, ‘Have you ever sat through an 
entire show in your own theater?’ 


“This campaign has resulted in a large 
benefit, and its reflex value is remark- 
able. It has created a demand for bet- 
ter seating. The public has recognized 
the improvement where it exists, and the 
alert theater owner and his patrons have 
both profited. 


An Old Concern Tries New Plans 


“We then considered how we might 
promote what is now the largest part of 
our product, school furniture. This was 
more difficult because of the changing 
complexion of school boards, and other 
conditions; but we endeavored to get 
some attention and create a favorable 
background through institutional litera- 
ture to every school officer and trustee. 
That this has been done with apparent 
success is evidenced by increased interest 
in the details of purchases and a pro- 
nounced increase in volume of sales. 


“We are considering a further and 
much greater expansion of our advertis- 
ing program. Besides the immediate re- 
turns, there is a peculiar advantageous 
psychology in rightly-conceived advertis- 
ing. We have found that it stirs the 
pride of all our organization—stimulates 
everyone to make good. Every man con- 
cerned is critical of the slightest short- 
coming in goods and service, and the re- 
sult is the immediate removal of the 
cause. 

It is estimated the national magazine 
advertising of the American Seating Co. 
for memorials only in 1921 was around 
$7,500, and $10,520 in 1922. 
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Pictures of Sales Facts 


(Continued from page 952) 


manager at the end of each production 
period. 


VACATION CHART: Figure 8 


Another handy diagram made with 
squares is the vacation chart—Fig. 8. 
Here employees who have earned vaca- 
tions are listed, and their vacation 
periods graphically shown so that there 
will be no confusion, and the sales man- 
ager will always know who is on duty, 
and the number of men off during any 
week of the vacation period. 


PICTURING THE SALES CONTEST: 
Figure 9 


Nearly every sales manager uses this 
idea, or a modification of it. Interest in 
a sales campaign or contest cannot be 
kept at fever heat unless the salesmen 
are kept informed about their standings. 
The contest board should be made as at- 
tractive as possible—a real ornament to 
the walls of the general office or that of 
the sales manager. Use bright, snappy 
colors to help attract attention. Do not 
use actual figures if the chart is to hang 
in a public office. Percentages will tell 
the story equally well, and the exact 
standing of every man can be seen with- 
out giving away the intimate details of 
the company sales. If numbers are as- 
signed to the entries in the race, as 
shown in Fig. 9, the names should also 
be posted prominently in connection with 
the board—for no salesman likes to have 
his name exposed publicly at the tail end 
of any race. The illustration shows the 
picturing of an automobile race pulled 
off by an eastern manufacturer during 
the four months that normally are dull 
ones. The board hung in the sales man- 
ager’s office where it could be seen daily 
by the salesmen. Sales managers, who 
have a national force, can use the same 
idea, and make illustrations of such a 
board for reproduction in house organs 
and bulletins. Horse races, automobile 
races, airplane races, and running races, 
with the salesmen’s pictures stuck in as 
riders, drivers, or runners, will usually 
jazz up a lagging force during the hot 
months. 


COMPARISON OF STATE SALES: 
Figure iv 


Maps provide the best and most logical 
way of graphically illustrating accom- 
plishments in different states or terri- 
tories. Some sales managers simply 
write in each state the percentage of 
sales. Others rule off the map into terri- 
tories and list sales, or sales and ex- 
penses. Another variation is to place 
dots of different colors in the cities 
where dealer or jobber distribution is 
satisfactory. The colors may be used to 
tell many stories—the percentage of 
coverage, the number of distributors, the 
percentage of quota made, etc. The ter- 
ritory chart which, to my mind, is the 
most comprehensive for the sales man- 
ager to study, is illustrated in Fig. 10. 
Here each state is roughly divided into 
quarters, and shaded according to its 
percentage of quota up to that period. 
Thus, Fig. 10 has been filled in up to 


M. E. FOSTER 
Publisher 


Houston, Texas, has— 


—A population of 202,000 (138,276 within its corporate 
limits—1920). 


—An investment of $81,645,972 in manufacturing enter- 
prises—manufacturing annually products valued at 
$104,776,719.00. 


—Seventeen railroads, connecting with every part of the 
Southwest and of the United States. 


—A fifty-mile ship channel, connecting it with the ocean 
trade of the world. 


—An annual jobbing business of $350,000,000.00. 


—Twenty-three thousand, three hundred and eighty Eng- 
lish speaking homes. 


—Thirty-eight thousand, one hundred and eighty-seven sav- 
ings accounts, with total deposits of $15,866,451.70. Leads 
all Texas cities. 


—Bank clearings of $1,243,611,703.00 during 1922. 
—A monthly purchase of groceries of $1,920,000.00. 


—A building program larger than ever before in its history. 
Permits for first six months of 1923 were $12,137,010.00. 


—aA population of 1,583,000 people within its trade territory 
of 150 miles—who are responsive to well planned adver- 
tising campaigns. F 


Houston, Texas, is— 


—A concentration point for lumber, cotton, rice, oil and 
pee: which are shipped from its port to all parts of the 
world. 


—aA jobbing center, supplying the trade territory within one 
hundred and fifty miles comprising fifty-one counties. 


—An important manufacturing center, the products of 
which include refined petroleum products, cotton seed 
oils, cake and meal, oil well machinery and supplies, 
automobiles, trailers and bodies, food products, steam 
boilers, steel tank cars, furniture, cement, paints and 
varnishes, mattresses, bed springs, building materials, 
structural steel, coffee and flour. 


—The commercial and financial center for all of the 
enormous coastal oil field activities. 


—The home of The Rice Institute—an institution of learn- 
ing second to none in the United States. 


—An important shipping center, $144,272,850.00 worth of 
merchandise having passed through its port (inbound 
and outbound) during 1922. 


—A city of merchants who cooperate with national adver- 
——— a help them make advertising campaigns suc- 
cessful. 


Trade data book sent to sales and advertising executives 
on request. 


The Houston Chronicle 


Published at Houston, Texas, where 17 railroads meet the sea 


JOHN M. BRANHAM Co. 
National Representatives 


STEVE KELTON 
Mgr. Natl. Advertising 
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July 1—the first half of the year. Mis- 
souri, which is half shaded, has made 

just 100 per cent of its quota for the 
period. Michigan has made only a frac- 


opus: URE oF Sa tion. New York, more than completely 
—a shaded, made its entire yearly quota in 
sont ah ES ee ee the first half, and forty-three per cent 
a a | a besides. The more this chart is studied 
= °° © 4 4 & the more it will be appreciated—for it 
ee i i i shows completely and accurately just 
= » 8 8 F what sections of the country must be 
4 , oS os bolstered up. 
Oo; ™ ne ll How to Use the Charts 


There are many uses for the various 
charts described in this article. We are 
all familiar with the advertising of a 
well known packer designed to show 
what an infinitesimal fraction of the 
consumers’ dollars remains with this 
packer as profit—the “pie” style of chart 
issued to good advantage to visualize this 
small profit, and to show where the con- 
— sumers’ dollar is spent. Recently a Chi- 
cago restaurant ran full-page advertise- 

e ments telling of the very few cents profit 

The true functions of : the they were able to extract from the aver- 
age meal. In this advertisement were 
ee vertical line charts showing where they 
Merchandising Department spent their money, all designed of course 
to sell the public on the idea that the 

largest part of each dollar was spent for 


A pioneer in the establishment of a definite merchandising service food. 

department, The News has conducted this department on a sane, 

conservative wi age ta “or — — py — sane In the sales department there are hun- 
ee eee dreds of uses for charts of every kind. 


Sait scans aici ieee inmost The story is told of a sales manager who 
e policy o' e News is almost identical with the standards o . 

oontien adopted by the National Association of Newspaper Execu- wanted to obtain the approval of the 
tives at the 1920 convention of the A. A.C. W. The News mer- board of directors on a much larger ap- 
chandising department does not mail advertisers’ selling literature a f i 
gratuitously. Te does not attempt to usurp the functions of the : propriation for advertising. He had told 


advertiser’s sales department. It does offer definite, concrete help them time and again that competitive 
to the manufacturer entering this territory, in surveys, analyses, route 


lists, definite suggestions on the most effective way to cover the ter- concerns in the same line were spending 
ritory with salesmen. | larger sums in advertising—that even 
Influence or diency, or the desire to get business, have never the small concerns were spending rela- 


tempted The News to waver from this policy. tively much more. But all his arguments 


availed nothing until he had a chart 
drawn up, showing the comparative ex- 


The Indianapolis News | penditures for advertising made by sev- 


eral competitors. When the directors 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager looked at vertical lines, and saw the dif- 

ference, instead of merely listening to 

New York Office Chicago Office the figures as they were read out, the 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 


increased appropriation was O. K.’d in a 
hurry. He had made a picture of the 
facts. 

Another sales manager found that 
some of his salesmen were spending en- 
tirely too much in traveling expenses. 
Some of the men whose sales were 

e thought to be eminently satisfactory were 

2 GQ Q) E >.< p e r 1 e n C e d not making any money for the company 
because of their high expenses. Charts 

Yi showing the relation between sales and 
oung Men Wanted expense were drawn up and sent to the 


various salesmen. It was shown that 


110 &. 42nd Street The Tower Building 


By million-dollar international company, expand- some of the men whose sales were lowest 
ing entire organization. : were making more net profit for the firm 
. than others whose sales were twice as 

Qualifications: much. When the extravagant salesmen 

20 to 35 years of age. College education or ote i a. it — — ~ ga 
equivalent. Must have been in business for two ereienlpsens: uae Senggy” agp hanes 


always spell profits. The charts success- 
fully pictured the point that arguments 
had failed to drive home. 


years, preferably for yourself, or as retail clerk, 
office manager, or engineer. Write for examina- 
tion form on which to make your application. Cor- 


respondence strictly confidential. a 


Address Department 488 Post Office Box 419 cry a name. He doesn’t say, ‘Buy my 
Buffalo. New York article. He pictures the customer’s - 
u ’ side of his service until the natural re- 
r sult is to buy.”—Claude C. Hopkins. 
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How many of your customers buy all 
your products? Who, among your 
dealers in Illinois, are pushing only one 
of the several articles in your line? 
Which ones of your distributors, are co- 
operating with you in your advertising 
campaign? How long would it take you 
to go through your ledger and find out? 
How you can find the answers to hun- 
dreds of such questions as these about 
your own business is told in a very in- 
teresting way by The Findex Co., Ca- 
nadian-Pacific Bldg., New York, and 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, in a brief- 
bound survey, entitled, “Merchandising 
at a Profit,” which they will gladly send 
to interested SALES MANAGEMENT readers. 
Selecting prospects into logical groups 
for concentrated sales effort by means of 
the Findex System is the gist of the 
message. 


If you have a product, or a feature of 
your product that is hard to advertise 
perhaps you will find an idea in an in- 
teresting booklet entitled, “Bigger’n a 
House!” written by Charles Henry Mack- 
intosh, for the Miessner Piano Company. 
Capitalizing the age-old and instinctive 
urge that caused us to tug at Aunt 
Mary’s apron-string or cuddle down in 
mother’s lap with “Tell us a story!” 
the former president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World has con- 
tributed a new thought to advertising 
literature. Mr. Mackintosh will send 
you a copy of “Bigger’n a House” if you 
ask him for it. His address is 910 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


If you are an advertising man, and 
would like to know what your secretary 
really thinks about you, it may be a reve- 
lation to read “Letters from Venus,” pub- 
lished by Donley D. Lukens, 4980 Laclede 
Ave., St. Louis. This “nifty” little book- 
let, reprinting an “alleged” personal cor- 
respondence between Mr. Luken’s stenog- 
rapher “Venus” and her friend “Eve” 
is an unusual bit of propaganda for an 
advertising writer and: if we suspect the 
“fine Italian hand” of Donley himself in 
its preparation we may not be far wrong. 
Ask Mr. Lukens for a copy if you are 
interested in making your letters and 
advertising literature more productive. 


Something new in merchandising co- 
operation for national advertisers of 
products sold through grocery stores, is 
being successfully demonstrated by The 
Worcester Telegram Gazette, Worcester, 
Mass. A cooperative agreement between 
the newspaper and the leading grocers 
of the city assures advertisers in the 
paper that their products will be stocked 


and pushed by over 300 leading stores. 
A copy of the agreement and proofs of 
the advertisements the Telegram Gazette 
is running regularly to “sell” the public 
on the idea may be obtained by address- 
ing O. C. Williams, Sr., manager of na- 
tional advertising. 


lf you are one of the fortunates who 
read Scammon Lockwood’s article, “Who 
Pays to Advertise?” in the June 23rd 
issue of Colliers, we know you will be 
glad to know that the article has been 
reprinted in booklet form, and may be 
had on request by addressing the Adver- 
tising Department of the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Of all the articles and books, setting 
forth the economic soundness of adver- 
tising, that have been published in recent 
years this is one of the best. Take our 
tip and write for a copy. Its common 
sense logic will help to clear away the 
fog of hocus pocus with which the sub- 
ject has been surrounded by much-be- 
spectacled young men who prate of 
“isms” and mysterious “effects.” 


How’s business in Tulsa, Oklahoma— 
in Rockford, Illinois—in Springfield, 
Mass.? You can keep in touch with in- 
dustrial and general business conditions 
throughout the country free of charge by 
getting on the mailing list for “Brass 
Tacks About Business,” a market condi- 
tions newspaper, published “occasion- 
ally” by the Wm. H. Rankin Advertising 
Agency, 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Wise generalship in business includes a 
knowledge of the “terrain” over which 
the battle for trade supremacy must be 
fought and by knowing market condi- 
tions—by knowing the public mind—by 
knowing the attitude of the dealer and 
jobber and salesman—a dollar may often 
be made to do the work of two. 


Sales managers who feel that they are 
not getting their proportionate share of 
business from California will find food 
for thought, and possibly some construc- 
tive suggestions in a booklet published 
for an entirely different purpose by Cali- 
fornians, Inc., entitled “California— 
Where Life Is Better.” The frankly 
avowed intent of the book is to induce 
emigration to the state, but the wealth 
of data on the markets of California, its 
cities and towns, the distribution of 
population, vocational pursuits of its 
citizens, etc., will be valuable to those 
firms planning distribution campaigns. 
Address your inquiries to “Californians, 
Inc.,” San Francisco, California. 


You’ll get 

MORE SALES mR 
from your mad 
sales-letters 


this Fall— Vi 


If you will put a fair 
share of the total cost Masitenneh 
into COPY. Since you past president of the 


“ i *» 3+ International Direct- 
sell to “outsiders,” it Mail Advertising Asso- 
will pay you to get the ciation, and of the As- 

. . socia Advertisin: 
viewpoint of one out- (Cinbs of the World. 
‘ i Wareditor of Bulletins 
side your own business for the 75,000 Four Min. 
who has a long record ute Men of the U.S. 


of SUCCESS for others Govt Authorof re, 
—and for himself. 


Charles Henry 


at YOUR service. 


“Sales cost a fraction of One Per Cent” 
—from letters written for Charles W. 
Williams & Co., (Chicago) by CHARLES 
HENRY MACKINTOSH. “The letter you 
have written for us is beyond our expecta- 
tions, and we had been led to expect much 
from you.’”—Omaha Pillow Co. “The in- 
vestment we have made in your letter 
service is proving to have been a very 
profitable one for us.’—American Art 
Works, Coshocton, Ohio. “This has cer- 
tainly been the most profitable investment 
in eopy-service we have ever made.’’—Fed- 
eration of Home Builders of America 
(Chicago). 

Learn what real sales letters can do 

for YOU! 
—Send full facts, and Charles Henry 
Mackintosh will PERSONALLY prepare a 
series of three sales letters for you for a 
fee of $100. (Single letter, $40). Remem- 
ber that GOOD copy more than pays for 
itself in increased sales and lowered sell- 
ing costs. 


Mackintosh Advertising-Selling Service 


**Nothing to Sell But Service’’ 
910 South Michigan Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


ei 
Graffco 


MAP TACKS 


Size L 


7 a H 50 Striking 
colors and © ) Colors and 
<——— Combinations 
handsomely 
enamelled on 
Size M 
| 


unbreakable 
round heads. 

Medium. 

Most used. 


Allcolors 
and combi- 
nations. 


Sharp Points 
of tempered 
steel are firmly 
embedded in 
the heads. 


Three Sizes 


that answer all 
practical pur- 
poses. Seecuts. 


Good work- 
manship. 


Size S 


Small. Made 
in 21 plain 
colors only. 


Write for free samples and prices 


GRAFF-UNDERWOOD CO. 


Manufacturers 
Graffco Pencil Sharpener 


18 Beacon St., Somerville, Boston 42, Mass. 
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Section of Ohio Map 


Right Before Your Eyes 


the Blum’s Commercial 

Maps show distances, towns 

and their sizes and charac- 

ters, hotels, and intertransportation 

facilities—indispensable data for the 

salesman or the sales manager. 
Strictly up to date. 


Blum’s Commercial Atlas 


is exclusively designed for sales managers 
and shows at a glance: 

The worth while towns 

Most effective routing 

Expense of covering the territory 
Price, Linen paper, 17x22 in. - - $25.00 
Junior Edition, 12x14 in. - - =~ $15.00 


Wall Map of U. S. 


Our wall map gives a birds’ eye view of 
the entire country and its sales possibil- 
ities. It is especially adapted for interstate 
routing. Mounted on either linen, compo 
board or cork. Size 84x60 inches. 


Price $20 upward, according to mounting. 


Pocket Edition of U. S. Map 


showing every town from 20,000 up, 20x30 
in., 75c—29x37 in., $1.50. 


Pocket Edition 


Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 
sive use of traveling men and shows the 
following: 

Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 

It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 

It gives the latest population of each town 
together with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel rates. 

It classifies the towns—whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 

It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 
25¢ each—at Hotels und Stationers. 


Ask for Catalog 


BLUM MAP CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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Should Sales Managers Person- 
ally Handle Complaints? 


PlansThat Show How Proper Handling of Peevish Customers 
Turn Complaints Into Orders and Pave Way for Greater Sales 


By John M. Garth 


ca HIS is the passenger agent’s 

[ office of the Nickel Plate Rail- 

road. We just called up to tell 

you that your claim of June 22nd is 

being paid today and a letter containing 
the refund is going out today.” 

That short conversation over the tele- 
phone reversed my opinion of railroads 
considerably. In fact, it was quite a 
shock. Several years ago, I had a claim 
on an unused ticket that required six 
months for a southern railroad to pay. 
But evidently the Nickel Plate pays 
claims promptly, for my claim was filed 
on June 22nd and paid on June 25th. 
True, it was for a small amount but, 
nevertheless, I am completely “sold” on 
the Nickel Plate because they paid my 
small claim so quickly, wrote such a nice 
letter, and on top of that took the trouble 
to call me up and explain just how the 
error happened. 


When Complaints Make Sales 


I mention that little incident to show 
what can be done in the handling of 
claims, complaints or adjustments. Now, 
I was considerably peeved at this rail- 
road when I made the claim. Yet, after 
receiving my money back I have shown 
the letter and explained the incident to 
half a dozen friends. A competitive road 
will have to show some pretty speedy 
trains to entice me away from the Nickel 
Plate the next time I have occasion to 
travel to a city served by this road. 

The handling of complaints and claims 
is a matter of such vital importance that 
every sales manager should either handle 
them personally or have it done under 
his direct supervision. In fact, the presi- 
dent of the company might profitably 
handle some complaints of a more serious 
nature, if for no other reason than to let 
the complainant know that a kick is 
looked upon as a serious matter, import- 
ant enough to be attended to by the chief 
executive of the concern. 


If the average sales manager, who 
says that he can’t be tied down with the 
detail of handling complaint matters, 
would spend a few minutes looking 
through the files of the complaint depart- 
ment, he wouldn’t wonder that there is a 
big turnover in customers—he wouldn’t 
be surprised that occasionally a salesman 
reports that he was nearly thrown out of 
the office of a former loyal customer. 

Here is a case in point: An oil com- 
pany in Kansas City purchased some ma- 
terial amounting to $600 from a Milwau- 
kee company late in October. The ma- 
terial was delayed in manufacture and 
shipment. One or two minor errors in 
shipping resulted from an effort to rush 


the goods out. In January, when the 
customer paid the bill, he wrote a rather 
sarcastic letter complaining about the 
service, and intimating that he never ex- 
pected to send another order to this con- 
cern. A check was attached to the letter 
and hence the credit department received 
it. Because the account was paid, the 
credit department felt that the matter 
was closed and filed the letter without 
an answer, feeling happy that the ac- 
count was paid. 


Several months later, an assistant in 
the sales department thumbed through 
the correspondence and found the un: 
answered letter. He wrote a very cordial 
letter, explained that the complaint was 
unanswered because it had been acci- 
dentally overlooked—not because they 
wanted to dodge complaints. It must 
have been a good letter because the 
president of the oil concern wrote back 
and said that the material was so good 
that he would overlook the slow service. 
“If you’re ever in Kansas City come in 
and see me—I like the tone of your let- 
ter,” was the way the customer closed 
his answer. 

Several months later, after the ex- 
change of several letters, the oil com- 
pany placed an order with this concern 
for $5,400. It all came as a result of the 
one letter the credit man had forgotten 
to answer. Competitors would have ob- 
tained this business had it not been for 
the close contact brought about by the 
exchange of letters, because the order 
was sought by half a dozen concerns. 


He Didn’t Pay Promptly 


Another case that went the other way. 
A small retail dealer slipped behind with 
his payments to a Chicago wholesale 
house. The credit department wrote him 
the usual series of good-natured form 
letters. No replies. Then came the final 
letter, threatening suit in a_ specified 
number of days unless the check was 
forthcoming. The retailer promptly 
mailed the check, with a letter of 
apology, stating that he hoped his delay 
in paying this bill would not impair his 
future credit. In due time he received 
an acknowledgment of his check, but no 
word about his future credit. Mind you, 
he had given the company a mighty good 
chance to write back and say that his 
credit was unimpaired by one slip up. 
His rating was above the average, but 
apparently the credit department was too 
busy to consult the rating books to ascer- 
tain this fact. Anyway, when the sales- 
man for the wholesale house came around 
again, the retailer told him to “go to 

,’ mentioning a region where it is 
popularly believed that a celluloid cat 
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would have little chance to catch an 
asbestos rat. 


The salesman made a note of the case, 
and on his return to the office raised con- 
siderable fuss, and finally resurrected 
the correspondence and had the sales 
manager write a diplomatic letter, en- 
deavoring to straighten out the matter 
and win back the dealer trade, which is 
even more valuable today than it was 
when he was buying regularly. Even 
though the salesman finally sells this 
dealer again, the house will have lost 
more than a year’s business because a 
credit man was too busy, or too uncon- 
cerned, to write a letter breathing a 
spirit of good humor, or just plain 
everyday business courtesy. 


When Customers Lose Patience 


To the sales manager a customer is a 
living thing—a human being to be 
treated as such. To some credit men, or 
complaint correspondents, he is just 
another case, or merely the subject of 
certain symbols, such as “M 4—less than 
$500, or “D2 $50,000 to $75,000 Good.” 
That’s why the sales manager must 
guard against the one great evil in han- 
dling complaints—indifference—it is the 
cause of more lost customers than all 
the errors, overcharges and delayed ship- 
ments combined. A customer can for- 
give a mistake—he never forgives indif- 
ference. 


“Handle complaint letters first,” is the 
caption printed on a small piece of card- 
board and attached to every correspon- 
dence basket in the offices of one large 
company. The president of this com- 
pany says, “We insist that our corre- 
spondents handle complaint letters first, 
because they represent unfinished busi- 
ness—they represent accounts being held 
up, delayed payments, and dissatisfied 
customers. What is the sense of chasing 
new business until the old business is 
settled up—what is the use of answering 
letters of inquiry when we have com- 
plaints pending?” In this organization 
complaints are handled under the super- 
vision of the sales department, and a 
large percentage of their complaints are 
turned into additional orders. 


Who Wants to Be Told of Errors? 


One great reason for loss of customers 
through the complaint department is the 
tactless reminder by the complaint cor- 
respondent that the customer made a 
mistake. He tells the customer that his 
order failed to mention size, color, 
whether by freight or express; or 
that he failed to enclose invoice, or men- 
tion the salesman’s name. All this may 
be true, and more, yet an irritated cus- 
tomer is made all the more irritable to 
be reminded of his errors. 


The sales department is usually made 
up of men who are tolerant—who are 
students of human nature enough to 
know how to be considerate—to overlook 
a customer’s peevishness. They are the 
men to handle complaints; not the pro- 
fessional complaint man who has been 
soured on human nature by years of 
reading letters written by angry cus- 
tomers. 


An Honest Confession 


| VU  cimanl this company was organized we 


were all fed up with the idea that we 
would get business on our experience as adver- 
tising mariagers, salesmen and sales managers. 
We were wrong. 


The first advertiser solicited is a big manufacturer. 
He listened patiently while we raved about our 
achievements, but we didn’t get his business. Out of 
fifty good prospects we cbtained only five accounts. 


Then we stopped soliciting and depended upon our 
customers to sell us to their friends. They made good 
for us because we made their advertising sell goods at 
a profit. Our “clients” are our best salesmen. 


Recently our first prospect invited us to call—after a 
lapse of seven years. The visit lasted three hours and 
not once did we use the personal pronoun. We dis- 


cussed HIS problems. 


After he signed our contract he said: “You haven’t 
told me what accounts you are handling. I would like 
to keep posted on what you are doing for others.” 

We are serving 25 well known advertisers, 

but we are more interested in selling your 


products than in selling YOU on what we have 
done for somebody else. Let’s get together. 


SIMPSON ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Where ‘‘Service’’ Means Something 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
Saint Louis 
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Every Sales Executive 
should have a copy 


“Merchandising at a Profit” is just what its of business with each one of his customers, 
name implies—an interesting discussion of profitably, to himself and to the customers. 
in: ween: fhe 4 peavealibagennan “Merchandising at a Profit,” it is true, tells 
problem it is to sell more of his product next you something about FINDEX and what it 
yout: then See ait tat : does. But whether you eventually install the 
Written for the man whose problem it is to FINDEX System or not—you will find in this 
reduce his selling costs, to develop and new bulletin of ours some worth-while ideas 
broaden his business, to increase the volume for your thoughtful consideration. 


Fill out the coupon below and let us send you a copy 


The Findex Company 


Canadian Pacific Building, New York, N. Y. 


FIN DEX 


( pronounced Find-ex ) 


FINDEX COMPANY 
Canadian Pacific Building 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me your report on “Merchandising At a Profit.” 
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Stocks CARRIED 
AT THESE POINTS 
FOR QUICK SHIPMENT 


How one manufacturer advertises his quick shipping facilities, and savings in freight 


Reducing the Overhead in 
Distribution Costs 


How Sales Managers Are Extending Their Markets 
Past Former Boundaries and Freight Rate Obstacles 


ma 


$ 434000545 
Wholesaling /1922) 


MANUFACTURED prod- 

ucts distributed from 
Omaha jumped in volume 
from $346,270,525 in 1921 to 
$434,000,545 in 1922. Don’t 
overlook the advantages for 
you in distributing from 
Omaha to Omaha’s great 
trade territory. 


Write for Sales Digest 
Book of Omaha 


\ N 7 HEN the Standard Laboratories 
of Los Angeles decided to come to 
the aid of the young men of Chi- 
cago who wanted to look like the well 
known Mr. Valentino the problem of 
quick deliveries of Stacomb, the product 
they were selling, came up. How could 
they obtain quick deliveries on small 
quantities of Stacomb, which were sold 
to the druggists and barbers when the 
sales campaign started. Obviously the 
question of making small drop shipments 
from Los Angeles was more or less out 
of the question. A branch office and dis- 
tributing plant could have been started, 
but that meant additional expense and 
added selling costs, and a staff of officers, 
clerical and shipping help, in addition to 
the salesmen. 


Quick Shipments Were Vital 


In searching for a solution of the prob- 
lem they turned to the public warehouse, 
and today the warehouse is handling 
practically all of their shipments into 
the Chicago territory, furnishing storage 
space for carload lots, storing it, and 
delivering it to the various retail outlets. 
This enables the Standard folks to main- 
tain a Chicago business without the 
added expense of non-selling employees, 
yet with all the service a branch organ- 
ization of their own could give. 

This is only one of many examples of 
the economical use of the public ware- 
house which sales managers are enjoying 
today. It is one method of cutting distri- 
bution costs which some sales managers 
will find worth while, not only from the 
standpoint of actual monetary savings, 
but in the added “edge” it gives them 
over their competitors in having stocks 
on hand for quick shipments at all times. 


As an illustration of the savings in 
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freight made possible by warehousing 
stocks, and carlot shipments to strategic 
centers we submit the following case, 
worked out by H. F.. French, a traffic 
specialist. It shows what the manufac- 
turer can do to reduce shipping and dis- 
tribution costs even though freight rates 
remain on the same high level. 


“On gas automatic heaters from an 
Indiana point, the manufacturer claimed 
freight rates were too high for him to 
do business beyond a 300 or 400 mile 
radius. In selling to Salina, Kas., for 
instance, the l.c.l. rate would be $2.42 
per 100 pounds and the time in transit 
would be about one week with the atten- 
dant possibilities of claim, whereas a car- 
load could be shipped to Kansas City 
warehouse for 654c and from thence 
l.c.l. to Salina, Kas., for 85c. This would 
result in a rate from point of origin to 
destination of $1.50%, or a saving of 
91%e. It would put the stock within 


twenty-four hours of Salina, eliminate, 


the attendant claim hazards proportion- 
ately and allow 91%¢c gross saving. 


Freight Savings Alone Worth While 


“This commodity could be very easily 
warehoused at Kansas City with all 
charges paid, including interest on in- 
vestment, handling, storage, etc., for 
sixty days at a maximum cost of 50c, 
resulting in a net saving of 41%c per 100 
pounds. I have no doubt but what a 
further ten per cent reduction, on the 
through rate of $2.42 would be greatly 
proclaimed by the shipper and yet, 
through the intelligent application of 
proper distribution, here is an actual and 
present possibility of his saving 41%4c 
per 100 pounds.” 


Mr. French has figured only the actual 
dollars and cents savings, but to the 


Address: 
Chamber of Commerce 


CUT YOUR 
SELLING COST 


By using letters, folders, 
booklets, house magazines, 
to get orders, or make it. 
easier for salesmen to get 
them. 


Postage Business Magazine 
Monthly is devoted exclu- 
sively to Direct Mail Adver- 
tising and Selling. Every 
number is full of modern 
selling ideas. 


Postage Magazine is owned, 
edited and published by 
John H. Wright, employed 
as General Sales Manager 
by several successful New 
York corporations. 

Send 50c for current number; $1.00 

for six months’ trial subscription; 


$2.00 for a year’s subscription (12 
numbers); $5.00 for three years. 


Address 
Postage Business Magazine 
(Dept., s. M.) 
18 East 18th St., New York 
(In one year, POSTAGE received 


over one thousamd unsolicited testi- 
monials from Sales Executives) 
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$300,000 Increase 


A New England client found 
our selling plan opening up an 
entirely new and_ heretofore 


neglected field for more sales. 


$65,000 from $375 


Another New England client 
secured this result from a small 
campaign to 300 prospects. The 
results in cash ran to $65,000. 
The cost of entire campaign, 
$375. 


400 New Accounts 


A cap manufacturer in New 
York City fired his salesmen 
and went after dealer business 
direct. He got 400 new ac- 
counts from first mailing to 
3,300 prospects. 


get his ideas. 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. 


Results 


Eventually you will want to try the services 
of Edward H. Schulze because of the unusual 
results he is securing for other manufacturers. 
Write him today outlining your problems and 
No Obligation. 


EDWARD H. SCHULZE, Inc. 


Direct Mail Advertising 


ESTASLISHED 1914 


100 from 300 


A New York leather manufac- 
turer reports 100 replies to first 
mailing to 300 picked prospects. 


200% Increase 


We can send you a letter from 
this manufacturer in which he 
enumerates his year-by-year in- 
crease in sales from our work. 


9,000 from 30,000 


A case where we revived 9,000 
accounts from a single letter to 
30,000 inactive accounts at a 
cost of $3,600. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Send a 
Weekly Sales 
Map-Bulletin 
into Every 
Territory 


SALES 
MAPS 


Nothing visualizes sales situations so 
clearly and forcefully as sales records and 
quotas displayed in map form. You will find 
a weekly map sales bulletin a tremendous 
stimulus. The new Graphic U. S. Maps 
have convenient key to colors and shadings. 
Good white stock ; takes water color. 8144x11 
inches, 50c per dozen; $3.00 per hundred. 
17x22 inches, $2 


.25 per dozen; $10.00 per 
hundred. 


the Graphic Press nel im. 


USE PHOTOSTATS 
Testimonials, Orders, Re- 


Preserve the drawing. Clip 
ports, Maps, "ete. Rapid, 


the photostats. Paste any 
economical.’ No plates re- way,anysize. Mcreattract- 
quired. Submit copy. ive than original sketch. 


| Commercial Photo-Print Co. 
| | 80 Maiden Lane New York City 


BIN SELLING amo 4798 
| 
| 


Handy Expense Becks | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
salesman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 


Lad Totals GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
i , P. O. Box 1837-0 Richmond, "Virginia 


“GIBBONS Knows 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


manufacturer who is restricted to a 
small zone, on account of prohibitive 
freight rates the savings may mean the 
difference between a small local business, 
restricted to a radius of three to five 
hundred miles, or a large business na- 
tional in scope. It may mean the differ- 
ence between a small volume, high price, 
and hazardous profits, or a larger volume 
at lower prices, with assured profits, and 
steady operation. 

In New York there is a large manufac- 
turer of a nationally advertised soap 
powder preparation who has cut corners 
in distribution to the extent of eliminat- 
ing the necessity for branch distributing 
houses entirely. The product is sold ex- 
clusively through jobbers. This manufac- 
turer ships carlots of the product to 
warehouses, and furnishes the warehouse 
with a list of all accredited jobbers. The 
jobbers on this list are permitted to draw 
from the warehouse stocks without any 
red tape other than the simple expedient 
of signing a receipt for the goods they 
cart away. The warehouse furnishes 
the manufacturer with a statement of all 
goods delivered to jobbers, and the manu- 
facturer bills the goods just as if they 
were shipped right from his factory, in- 
stead of a warehouse a thousand or more 
miles distant. 


Where the Savings Count 


Use of warehouses for seasonable prod- 
ucts is particularly economical where 
there is a big peak season at certain 
times of the year. Often manufacturers 
will rent or erect a branch of their own, 
designed to accommodate business when 
it reaches its peak. Then for several 
months, perhaps seven or eight months 
of the year, half this privately owned 
warehouse is more or less unused and 
empty. In public warehouses most of 
the charges are based on a per package 
rate, so that it is not necessary to rent 
and pay for a definite amount of space. 
In one month seasonal requirements may 
dictate the necessity of carrying three 
or four carloads in stock at branch 
houses, and then a month or so later half 
a carload will be ample. If the stock is 
carried in public warehouses, the space 
paid for is only the space actually used 
during the current month. 

It is true that in large organizations 
the traffic manager is usually responsible 
for shipping and freight policies, yet it is 
the sales manager who must bear the 
brunt of the burden if the shipping 
methods are unwieldy, slow or costly. 
Either profits dwindle, or competition 
makes unwarranted headway when the 
cost of distribution of any product is ex- 
cessive, so it is the sales manager who 
must be keenly alive to any possibility 
of savings to be accomplished through 
better, quicker, or cheaper distribution. 


The cut at the top of this article shows 
how one manufacturer capitalizes the 
fact that he has quick shipments avail- 
able in all parts of the country. This 
map is used in much of his direct mail 
advertising, and is a part of every sales- 
man’s equipment. It is also used in trade 
paper advertisements when the season is 
advancing to urge dealers to sort up 
stocks, in order to maintain wide va- 
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far in advance of the season. 

For keying up deliveries to follow ad- 
vertising campaigns and sales drive 
closely the warehouse is practically in- 
dispensable, for if the dealers must wait 
until the goods are shipped from a dis- 
tant factory, many of them are apt to 
refuse the goods, especially if it is a new 
product which is being sold. Having the 
goods on hand, for quick delivery, enables 
the dealers to stock up in time to reap 
the benefits of all the local advertising, 
and permits the salesman to work over 
the territory the second time, immedi- 
ately after the first advertising starts, 
so that dealers who refused to stock up 
may be induced to buy, by reason of the 
calls the advertising creates. 


Warehouses as Sales Lever 


One manufacturer is said to have spent 
several months trying to break into a 
metropolitan market with his line, but 
found dealers’ requirements were antici- 
pated months in advance, and in the 
larger stores it was next to impossible 
to get a look in. By dint of hard work 
a fair distribution was obtained in the 
neighborhood stores and a fair demand 
worked up. One of the salesmen learned 
that the big department stores were 
carrying large stocks of competitive lines 
in their warehouses. Along towards the 
tag end of the busy season he made a 
call on all the department store buyers 
and suggested that they place filler 
orders for twenty-four hour shipments, 
in case they ran short of sizes, or colors. 
“We have a complete stock warehoused 
right here in town, and can make de- 
liveries over night,” he explained. 

Soon he began to receive small orders 
to sort up broken stocks, and in a few 
months he was selling nearly every big 
store in town. The stocks on hand, ready 
for immediate delivery had proved the 
opening wedge, and from the start thus 
gained he built a profitable business in 
the town that had offered such stiff sales 
resistance. 

This is only one instance which shows 
how warehouses may be used as a sales 
lever, even after ordinary sales tactics 
fail. 

Some of the larger warehouses have 
office space for rent, where local sales 
representatives may make their head- 
quarters, receive telephone calls and 
mail, and be in daily touch with the 
stocks on hand. 


Better Booklets for Less Money 


5000 Eight-Page | 5000 Four - Page 
3Yx6%, eet peng Pots joe roma +, 
rinte x rine 1) 
good Enameled aca S70 good. tases 07.942 
1000 8-page booklets, $25 | 1000 4-page folders, $20 
Write for Free Samples on Your Printed Letterhead 


E. FANTUS CO., Printers, 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Lightning Letter Openers 
Motor driven and hand operated models. 
A most efficient and convenient aid and 
a time and labor saver in the mail de- 
partment. 

No obligation is assumed in making a 
trial of the machine. 

E.A.KIRKLAND, Sales Representative 

Tel.Wabash2462 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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We Place Complete 


National Distribution 


Before You 


“All or any part of it,” as the doughboys used to say 
in their leisure moments when the cubes galloped. 


Used entire, the system we offer places your goods 
within a few hours of every customer in the country 
at a marked reduction in transportation charges. The 
improvement in service is frequently greater than the 
saving in freight. 

For the firm with a local distribution we supply an 
efficient, intensive coverage that goes far to develop 
the utmost in restricted territory. 

Our system likewise supplies a larger amount of liquid 
capital than is customary, which often makes possible 
two or three times the usual season’s or year’s profits. 
Ask that a fully informed man call, and lay this system 
before you, explaining every detail, showing just how 
it can be adapted to your particular problem. 


Distribution Service, Inc. 


123 W. Madison St. 4 100 Broad Street 


Chicago New York 
REPRESENTING 
ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS 
Morrow Transfer & Storage Co. Douglas Public Service Corp. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ' 
Currier-Lee Warehouse Co. Bush Terminal Co. 
CLEVELAND OMAHA 
Ninth St.Terminal Warehouse Co. Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & 
Van Company 
EL PASO PHILADELPHIA 
International Warehouse Co. * 
Terminal Warehouse & Transfer 
FORT WORTH Company 
Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage poRTLAND 
Company Oregon Transfer Co. 


KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Central Storage Co. 


San Francisco Warehouse Co. 


LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 
Union Terminal Warehouse Co. S. N. Long Warehouse 
LOUISVILLE ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co. Central Warehouse Co. 
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Effective Distribution 


in California 


Assured by Efficient Warehousing 


HE way is open for eastern manufacturers 

to profitably take advantage of the active 

California market. A group of centrally- 
located warehouses, giving access to the entire 
state, now offers a practical solution of the distri- 
bution problem which has long kept many 
eastern concerns out of this rich territory. 


With spot stocks in the hands of Lawrence 
Warehouse Company, eastern manufacturers can 
promise California customers prompt delivery. 
They can compete on even terms with the con- 
cerns which have branches on the coast. 


Complete Kardex filing systems are used in the 
Lawrence warehouses to keep absolute check on 
stock. Each customer is assigned to a particular 
filing division; each individual variety or size 
article is entered on a separate card. A direct 
physical check between card records and the 
goods on the floor is made at frequent intervals. 


The actual system is similar to that of a bank. 
It is designed to give you error-proof warehous- 
ing and distributing service—to perform the 
same service as a Pacific Coast branch. 


Take the first step towards assuring effective 
California distribution. Write to us today for 
further information about this service. 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


AL T. GIBSON, President 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


Operating a Chain of Warehouses in Central California 


OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. Scott Wonders How 
Long We Can Keep It Up 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 


I have read your July issue with con- 
siderable relish. One of the things I like 
most about SALES MANAGEMENT is that it 
makes me think. The psychological bugs 
all say that thinking is a hard and some- 
what unusual task for any of us—so 
when I tell you that you provoke real 
thought, you’re supposed to take it as a 
compliment. 

But don’t get the idea that I always 
agree with you. Every so often you hop 
off on the wrong foot, and march along 
out of step with the rest of the universe 
—as for example your first article on 
price maintenance, which made me so 
blamed mad that I was tempted to can- 
cel my subscription then and there, and 
probably would have if you hadn’t an- 
nounced another article on the same sub- 
ject. When I read the second one, I was 
glad that I had remained on your books, 
for Johnson (who is he, anyway, and how 
does he know so much about law?) cer- 
tainly made some practical suggestions. 

Now I’m itching to get hold of your 
next few numbers to see what this “Chel- 
tenham Bold” will have to say about 
mediums. He promises some dynamite, 
but I suppose he will find some way of 
skating around the thin ice. He is right 
in saying that the advertising journals 
avoid the subject as their editors would 
a pest house, but I see in every number 
of SALES MANAGEMENT many advertise- 
ments of ‘agencies, newspapers and 
magazines, and when it comes right down 
to the problem of saying something or 
just talking, I am sure you will remem- 
ber who is buttering your bread. 

But, anyway, you have the most inter- 
esting business magazine. 


Cordially, 
Forp L. Scott. 
DEAR MR. Scott: 


I want to thank you on behalf of my 
associates for your kind letter of July 
16th. We are making every effort to 
make SALES MANAGEMENT a pace-setter 
in the sales and advertising field and it 
goes without saying that your commenda- 
tion is highly appreciated. 

Your conclusion that because we carry 
the advertising of publishers and adver- 
tising agencies, we will be inclined to 
side-step. important issues ordinarily 
dodged is a natural one. However, 
please keep in mind that SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is not dependent on advertisers 
for its existence. 

In the first place, SALES MANAGEMENT 
has an income from its circulation alone 
which will more than cover the cost of 
producing it. Where other publications 
are being sold at $3.00 for fifty-two 
issues, $1.00 for twenty-six issues, and 
$2.00 for twelve issues, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT charges the highest rate of $3.00 
for twelve issues. 

SALES MANAGEMENT is not saddled 
with excessive overhead as is true of 
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other publications in its field. It has no 
inactive officers drawing large salaries. 
Being published by the Dartnell Corpora- 
tion gives it many advantages in organ- 
ization, production, and overhead which 
no other magazine in the field enjoys. 


Because of its large circulation income 
and small production expense SALES 
MANAGEMENT is the only magazine in 
the sales and advertising field that could 
continue its existence indefinitely without 
any advertising revenue whatever. Con- 
sequently, it is in a position to print 
many articles, and say many things, 
which a publisher not so fortunately situ- 
ated would feel inclined to sidestep. 

Then, again, it has been my experi- 
ence in the publishing business that while 
advertisers may not approve of all the 
articles you print, especially those step- 
ping on their toes, they are not inclined 
to cancel an advertising contract in a 
paper that is producing results for them. 
And we all know the paper that produces 
the most results is the medium that is 
most carefully read. 

By tackling these “forbidden” subjects 
we have multiplied our “secondary” cir- 
culation tremendously—that is the num- 
ber of readers per copy. This makes for 
greater results for our advertisers, and 
when you can show them that even 
though an article isn’t just what they 
would write, they are making money on 
it—they get an entirely different slant. 

Again thanking you for your generous 
impulse in writing as you did, and as- 
suring that we intend to keep on keep- 
ing on to make each issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT better than the last, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Minneapolis Sales Mana- 


gers Organize 


At a meeting June 27th a preliminary 
organization of sales managers in Min- 
neapolis was effected. At the second 
meeting the following officers were 
elected: President, E. F. Mair, sales 
manager, Thos. Cusack Company; vice- 
president, D. K. Hudson, president, The 
Hudson Company; secretary-treasurer, 
C. T. McGrew, sales manager, Stockland 
Road Machinery Company. The new as- 
sociation will be called the Minneapolis 
Association of Sales Managers. 

The club is organized on both the 
noon-day luncheon, and evening banquet 
plan. The first Wednesday in every 
month there will be an evening banquet, 
and on the third Wednesday of each 
month there will be a noon-day luncheon. 

It is planned to have prominent 
speakers on business and sales manage- 
ment topics address the monthly evening 
meetings, and at the monthly noon-day 
meetings there will be round-table discus- 
sions, and a study program. 


“SALES MANAGEMENT is getting better 
all the time. It is more interesting to 
me than any business magazine I have 
“come across. The trouble is, I find so 
much in it that I want to read, it takes a 
lot of time.”—E. H. Ahrens, publisher, 
Hotel Management. 


Forward-Looking Sales Managers 
Make This Mammoth Plant Their Chicago Warehouse 


Here they store stocks for immediate deliveries to their Chicago 
customers or for reshipments to their Mid-Western clientele. 


Their Chicago Sales Representatives spend their time in selling, 
not in distribution detail. The Largest Public Warehousing Unit 
West of the Atlantic Seaboard is their warehouse and shipping 
rooms, and does the distributing job at far less cost and with 
much more efficiency than they could do it themselves. 

Meet the keen competition in this market with assurance. You, too, 
can save Time, Money and Worry, as well as enjoy more sales and a 


bigger margin of profit by using Chicago’s Big Downtown Warehouse 
in simplifying your distribution problems in the Middle West. 


Let us know your particular need. Write us now; we know how. 
Considerate—Efficient—Economical—Reliable. 


Western Warehousing Company 
Polk Street Terminal : Pennsylvania System : Chicago 
Harrison 6350 Wilson V. Little, Supt. 


more than 


2,000,000 


Square feet--fJoor space 
availablein 
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OMAHA CONTROLS - OMAHA DOMINATES 
Ten trunk lines, 22 branch lines, 600 freight trains 
daily make Omaha an ideal point of distribution. 


the — 


Write any of these Omaha 


Warehouses: 
{ W. M. Bushman Nebraska Storage Warehouses 
Ford Transfer & Storage Co. Pacific Storage & Warehouse Co. 
| Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Mercantile Storage & Warehouse Co. Bekins Omaha Van & Storage 
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Where to Stop 


TULLER 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Headquarters for 
Old Colony Club 
Detroit Automobile Club 
Motion Picture Exhibitors’ 
Association 


European Plan 
600 Rooms 600 Baths 
$2.50 up, Single $4.50 up, Double 
Sample Room, $5.00 per Day 


Cafeteria CafealaCarte Men’s Grill 
A. McKendrick, Mer. 


A sure way to kill 
a salesman’s love 
for his job is to = aaa 
expect him to put 
up at a second rate 
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HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Discriminating sales ex- 
ecutives and their sales- 
men prefer the Cleveland. 
Strictly modern in every 
respect. Serv-a-dor equip- 
ment in all rooms. Floor 
clerks on each floor. 


1000 Rooms—1000 Baths 


Plan your next conven- 
tion and make your ap- 
pointments at the Cleve- 
land. 


E. M. BUEL, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


Lincoln Square : Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fifteen stories of comfort and 
luxury! 


400 Rooms—400 Baths, circu- 
lating ice water. The Rotary 
Hotel. 


Wonderful dining rooms, 
Coffee Shop and Soda Fountain 


“You will feel at home at 
The Lincoln” 


WM. R. SECKER, General Manager 


THE CURTIS HOTEL 


10th St. at 4th Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A.. 
Largest and Finest Hotel in the Northwest 


Sales Managers are awaking to the possibilities 
of “The Curtis” as their Minneapolis 
headquarters 
One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys and 
Amusement Rooms 
TARIFF 
75 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 for one person 
$3.00 for two 
325 Rooms with Bath, $2.50 for one person 
$3.50 for two 
200 Rooms with Bath, $3.00 for one person 
4.00 for two 
Others with Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 


WM 
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_ "12th Street and then Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


N the very center of 
the business district, 
the combined buying 
power giving the best 
in room accommoda-. 
tions,cafe and dining 
service at fair prices. 
S. J. WHITMORE, 
Chairman 


JOSEPH REICHL, 
V-P. and Gen. Mgr. 


Jos. R. Dumont, Mgr. Hotel Baltimore 


News of the Road 


Without doubt the fastest growing fac- 
tor in transportation today is the motor 
bus. Sales executives are using the bus 
more and more as a convenient means of 
making rapid connections between towns 
a short distance apart. Recent estimates 
have shown that although the number of 
busses is increasing each day, there is a 
potential field for 272,000 more, of which 
36,000 can be used in cities and the re- 
mainder, 236,000, in the “‘into city” class 
of operation. 


* * * 


After a lapse of several years, New 
York City is once more to possess a 
Hotel Manhattan. The Hotel Longacre 
has been entirely remodeled and after a 
few more minor alterations, Robert Haw- 
thorne will change the name of this 
hostelry and will open it as the Hotel 
Manhattan. Another hotel, which will 
open up in New York this fall, is the 
Alamac Hotel. The Alamac is most con- 
veniently located, contains 600 rooms 
with baths and a servidor in each room. 


* * * 


On July 29th, five of the biggest rail- 
road systems in the West reduced the run- 
ning time of their limited trains between 
Chicago and northern Pacific coast 
points. The Union Pacific, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, and the Burlington rail- 
roads are now making this trip in 
seventy hours instead of seventy-two. 


* * * 


Three hundred rooms and baths are to 
be added to the Hotel Clark in Los 
Angeles, one of the best known of com- 
mercial hotels. This will give the hotel 
a total of eight hundred rooms and an 
equal number of private baths. The lo- 
cation of the Clark, within a stone’s 
throw of the new Biltmore Hotel, has 
stimulated hotel building in that section. 


* * * 


The bus lines running into Cleveland 
have taken a step forward by arranging 
for a central terminal station for all the 
lines operating into adjacent towns. The 
Union Motor Stage Terminal is the name 
of this station, and eleven lines are now 
using this central terminal which was 
completed in July. To the sales man- 
agers who visit Akron, Lorain, Elyria, 
Sandusky, Youngstown, this will come as 


good news. 
* * * 


One of the first buildings to be com- 
pleted in the new city of Longview, 
Wash., was the Hotel Monticello—a 
splendid hotel—modern in every detail 
and located in the very heart of the city. 
Longview is the city which has been 
built by the Long Bell Lumber Company 
and the new hotel meets an urgent need. 
The complete equipment for the Monti- 
cello was shipped from the warehouse of 
a Chicago company in a special train. 
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Distribution... 
with dispatch 


[_ Yicbin onic is the job of the sales department...a 
job in which the dealer is the central figure... know- 
ing him and the best way to reach him, is vital to 
successful distribution. 


The Herald and Examiner’s Merchandising Service was 
designed to reinforce the work of your sales manager with 
its thorough knowledge of the Chicago Market and the 


powerful dealer influence of the Herald and Examiner. 


The Herald and Examiner is preferred as an advertising 
medium because of its dominant circulation ... because of 
its demonstrated * influence with the dealer and consumer 
... because of its low milline rate... the lowest of any 
newspaper west of New York. 


* Repeatedly CHICAGO retailers have responded...on 
the presentation of a campaign to appear in the Herald 
and Examiner ... with orders the sum total of which 
was sufficient to pay the entire cost of the advertising 
campaign. 

... and this dealer-response in advance of the publishing 
of a single line of advertising. 


CHICAGO 


HERALD & EXAMINER 


A go-getting Merchandising Department, which has served in most of 
the SUCCESSFUL national campaigns, will secure Chicago distribution 
for your product........ before a line of advertising is published 


Published and copyrighted 1923, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, ill. Subscription price $3.00 a year, in advance. 
Entered as second class matter.March.d2,.1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST IS $! 
CO- OPERATIVE NEWSPAPER MOVEMNY’ 


OF THE HEART OF THIS8I 


peeees| The PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON - OREGON - IDAHO 
Will Yield More Thana 


Thousand Million Dollars New Wealth in 1923 


—Farms $650,000,000—Beating 1922 by $45,000,000. 
—Lumber $300,000,000—Beating 1922 by $25,000,000. 
—Production 371 Rich Mines Beating 1922 by 35%. 
—1l-6th of Nation’s Wool with Price Beating 1922 by 30%. 


yy ROM 1900 to 1920 the population of Washington, Oregon and Idaho increased 
at 135%—over 3 times the rate for the rest of the country. 


1923---$300,000,000 43% more of the people in this section file income tax returns than 
Ships 34 of the Nation's Lumber. = average for the United States. The percentage of illiteracy in the 
Has 4 Nation's Standing Timber Pacific Northwest is only 1.27% against 4.67% for the country at large. 


Even under normal conditions the average income per farm family in Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho is 37% above the country’s average. 


This year, however, the three states, according to government figures, are producing 
the biggest crops on record, including more than 1-8th of all the Nation's wheat, 1-3rd 
of its apples, 1-12th of its hay with bumper yields of other cereals and fruits. 


On account of these record yields the farmers of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho will receive $45,000,000 more for their crops than last year. 


In addition, live stock and dairying industries show marked improvement over 1922, 
while a 30% advance in wool prices means more extra millions for our consumers to 
spend since this section clips 1-6th of all the Nation’s wool However, this section 
does not depend on agriculture alone for its prosperity 


Washington, Oregon and Idaho are supplying lumber this year to build 1-3rd of 
the Nation’s new homes—lumber shipments will exceed $300,000,000, beating 1922 by 
10% to 20% while 1922 beat 1921 by $119,000,000. The 371 producing mines of this 
section have already poured forth over two billion dollars worth of minerals 1923 
mineral production is beating 1922 by over 35%. Metal prices better. 


With this production of over a billion dollars from natural resources alone, no 
‘wonder’ business in Washington, Oregon and Idaho is going at a faster clip than ever 
before. The 2% million consumers have the money to spend and are buying freely. 
Have high standards of living—responsive. 


$650,000,000 FROM FARMS 
1923 Beats 1922 by $45,000,000. 
1923— of Nation's Wheat. 

14 of Nation's Apples. Bank deposits are exceeding even the peak year of 1920—sales in most all lines are 
smashing records and the underlying factors enumerated unquestionably mean bumper 
business-harvests for Go-Getters in this prosperous, responsive market during the fall 
and winter months. 


371 PRODUCING MINES 
40% of Nation's Lead — Large on CLIPS 1-6th NATION’S WOOL 
tities of Silver. Copper. Gold and Zinc. 1923 Prices Beat 1922 by 30% 
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ISSMASHING ALL RECORDS __ 
MNT THAT GIVES COMPLETE COVERAGE | 


HISRILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


REVIEW- CHRONICLE NATIONAL ADVERTISING = 


peti. SPOKESMAN-REVIEW «--/ Spokane “ aity ‘Ghee nicle 
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SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


THE SPOKANE COUNTRY— 


Heart of the Pacific Northwest---Will Yield This Year SPOKANE TRADING TERRITORY 


Over $400,000,000 in New Wealth 522 Cities and Towns. 42,000 Farms. 


. ee Spok 128 Passenger T nd 
—A Market Well Worth Winning Completely! ae “58 Freight Traine Doty. 


IHE Spokane Country, heart of this highly prosperous Pacific North- 
rea west, will this year yield more than $400,000,000 in new wealth, 
SM including 1-9th of the Nation's wheat and 1-5th of its commercial 
Mifeasees apples. Its 800 sawmills will ship more than $50,000,000 worth of 
lumber while its 200 mines supply 40% of the Nation's lead and large quantities 
of silver, copper and other minerals 

There are 533,000 consumers in the Spokane trading territory of which 
353,000 reside in Spokane and the 522 hustling towns and villages within the 
150 mile radius. 200,000 reside on the farms and in the lumbering and mining 
camps of the field. 

Most of the 85,000 circulation of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and 
SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE goes into the best homes in Spokane and 
the 522 towns and villages in the rich, highly prosperous trading territory. 

The 340,000 readers of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE 
DAILY CHRONICLE make up one cohesive market reached as easily as any 
metropolitan market of like size. 

Thorough advertising coverage closely coinciding with distribution 
in this prosperous, rapidly growing market can be secured only through 


Eprll Gray, 
Ul 


the use of this two-paper combination. SPOKANE TRADING TERRITORY 
National Advertisers placed 30% more business with THE SPOKESMAN- waar ne est aes Road. 


REVIEW and SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE first 6 months of 1923 than 
for same period of 1922 
Wire or write for market and circulation coverage facts. 


§ Review-Chronicle National Advertising Bureau, Spokane 
Eastern Representatives: 
Wm. J. Morton- Company, Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York; Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 


SPOKANE COUNTRY 
MARKET 


and 
“iF NEWS PAPER. 
awrite COVE RAGE 


FACTS 


by 
REVIEW - ~ CHRONICLE 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
BUREAU 
SPOKANE 


>OKANE. icountay 
POKANE! \ 
' 
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SPECIAL MARKET IN 
PROMPTLY — Wink — wane’ 


OREGON - 
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The BULLETIN 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


announces the opening 


of its 


New York Office 


in the 


_ Park-Lexington Building 


46th Street and Park Avenue 


on August 6th, 1923 


Staff 
Frank Pita 
John H. McMurtrie 
Joseph W. Simpson 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 cents. 
Yearly subscription payable in advance, $3.00 any- 
where in the United States or its possessions ; 
$3.25 in Canada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months’ subscription, $1.50. 


Bound Volume: No more copies of Bound Vol- 
umes One, Two, Three or Four are now available. 
Copies of Bound Volume Five containing issues 
from October, 1922, to September, 1923, inclusive 
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As one salesman said: 


“Yes—we have a Bonanza!” 


ANIM } 
| 


WELL known manufacturer recently 

placed in the hands of each on of his 

salesmen a new kind of pocket-size 
order book; not a book of order blanks but a 
book of order facts; not a book to write orders 
in, but a book to take orders with. 


This salesman’s book contains a complete 
digest of all the important marketing facts 
gathered for our client in a nation-wide sur- 
vey among dealers and consumers. The 
salesman not only has the facts, but the book 
tells him just when and how to use them. 


This book has proven a vertiable gold mine 
to our client. Each salesman now greets his 
customers and prospects with a new confi- 
dence—because he knows. He punctuates his 
sales talks with valuable suggestions and in- 
disputable facts that are earning for him the 
respect, gratitude and business of dealers 


everywhere. 
x * x 


How would you like to arm each one of your 
salesmen with just such a book? Shall we 
tell you how it can be done? 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (Co. INC. 
An cAddertising Agency — Est 1874 
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